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FOREWORD 


This history of the Idaho Department of Highways -- and its pre- 
decessors, the Department of Public Works, Bureau of Highways and 
the original State Highway Commission as well as any preceding boards 
created to construct specific roads and bridges -- was conceived by G. 
Bryce Bennett, State Highway Engineer from 1956 to 1964. 


Most of the information, aside from annual and biennial reports to 
the Legislature, was obtained from Highway Department files, newspaper 
clippings, and reviews of histories of Idaho. Newspaper clippings pro- 
vided information on public reactions to policies and also stories on 
construction such as the Lewiston Hill and White Bird Hill roads con- 
structed in 1916-1919. Stories of the grand jury investigation of 1937 
and 1938 were also obtained from newspapers. 


At all times during the history of the road agencies, a struggle to 
meet highway financial needs has existed. The Legislatures have 
struggied with the problem continuously. This situation is magnified 
by the fact that Idaho is a small state in population (721,519 in 1975) 
and a large state in land area (83,557 square miles). The fact that the 
state highway system is only slightly over 5,000 miles long does not 
minimize the problem; counties, highway districts and cities also have 
systems to support from highway users' funds. Altogether there exist 
over 50,000 miles of roadway in Idaho or one mile for each 14 people. 
Mountainous terrain and long distances between centers of population 
aggravate the problem and increase the costs per mile of road. 


The accomplishments during the last 75 years would not have been 
possible without Federal-Aid from the Federal government under the 
Post Roads Act and the Federal-Aid Highway Act. Idaho has utilized 
every dollar made available by these acts and, in addition, has been 
able to construct many miles of roads using only state monies. During 
the early years, highway districts bonded themselves to construct 
roads. This indebtedness is being reduced, however, and a better 
system of roadways has evolved to serve the people of Idaho. 


The Board of Highway Directors, created in 1951, established sev- 
eral goals strengthening the Department and creating greater efficien- 
cies. Among these were personnel administration through a merit sys- 
tem, long-range planning for construction, and modernized engineering 
for location, design and construction of highway projects. As a result, 
Idahoans can be proud that their Department is as modern as any of 
similar size in the United States. 


Contractors within the State were also keeping their operations as 
efficient as any other with the encouragement of the Department of 
Highways. Any new equipment or procedures for construction were 
analyzed and adopted by changes in the specifications in an endeavor 
to keep the bidding process competitive and costs as reasonable as 
possible. 


Highways are the lifelines for a state such as Idaho.  Railroads 
and wagon freight served all of Idaho prior to about 1910. However, 
with the construction of all-weather roads after World War I, Idaho 
began to grow economically and to find a place in the market for her 
products and minerals. Since then highways and truck traffic have re- 
duced the extent to which rail shipments have served all of Idaho al- 
though rail still serves the State well. Air transport is moving forward 
but probably will mainly serve as a means of moving people statewide 
for many years to come. Highways must be the backbone of any system 
for moving minerals, logs, and farm products to market along with 
serving as much of the land area as possible. 


The late W. P. (Purdy) Eaton, formerly a Resident Engineer, be- 
gan work on this history about 1964 gathering reports, photographs, 
news clippings and letters from former employees and others to provide 
information. After his retirement, the history awaited the retirement 
of Edward Equals, Planning Survey Manager, to move ahead. He com- 
pleted a draft copy based on the available information. This copy was 
then edited and enlarged by the addition of construction and mainte- 
nance information by L. F. Erickson, retired Materials and Research 


Engineer, with the help of Ellis L. Mathes, retired State Highway 
Engineer. 


It would not be possible to complete the history without the willing 
and dedicated support of many former and present day employees of the 
Department. Their dedication to the Department and to the State of 
Idaho is really wonderful to behold. This publication was an in-house 
"extra effort" Transportation Department proiect. 


Leif F. Erickson, P.E. 
Boise, Idaho 1976 


A special reader's note: In order to maintain a consistent 
time-frame and respect the efforts of the original contributors to 


this manuscript, the present editors have made no reference to 


any Department activity past the year 1975, e.g., route number 
changes, new technology, etc. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Indian Trails 1863 - Freeways 1963 


Macauley in his "History of England" makes the striking statement, 
"Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing press excepted, those in- 
ventions which abridge distance have done the most for civilization." 


The broad truth of this statement made in 1881 is substantiated 
daily by the completion and improvement of added miles of highways. 
A nation or state without adequate transportation or communication is 
not a nation or state in a true sense, as these terms imply unity and 
common interest. To have these attributes, those who form the unit 
must mingle in social life, commerce and administration. They cannot 
live in far spread communities, understanding only the local affairs, 
and have a state and national conscience. The wider spread the com- 
munities, the greater is the necessity for suitable transportation and 
the more difficult is its accomplishment. With adequate transportation, 
a state assumes its proper character as a unit of understanding with 
common aims and interests. Toward this end Idaho has been striving, 


with increasing diligence and success, to build its State Highway 
System. 


Idaho has a land area of 83,557 square miles, 12th largest of the 
contiguous 48 states and in 1890 had a population of only 88,548. The 
population in 1920 was 431,866 and in 1975, 721,519 with most of it con- 
centrated either within irrigated regions, mining districts or lumber 
processing centers. To connect these areas with a unified highway 
system is a financial strain far beyond that of more populous states. It 
is evident that the territorial government and all subsequent Legisla- 
tures have had a difficult task in providing monies necessary to con- 
struct an adequate highway system with a small tax base and a small 
population. It is no wonder that financing roads often became a con- 
troversial issue and still is today. 


The history of the Idaho Highway System and of the Idaho De- 
partment of Highways parallels the broad impulses of general State de- 
velopment. It is a recitation of highways developed through the forces 
of economic pressure. The progression of this development is here de- 
Scribed by a discussion of the conditions existing and practices followed 
during successive years. 


The Oregon Country 


The area comprising Idaho was 
originally a part of the so-called 
"Oregon Country" which extended 
the present Dakotas west from the 
continental divide to the Pacific Ocean. 
Exploitation of this region stemmed 
from many sources and for varied rea- 
sons. The Spanish came from the 
south in quest of gold. The French 
from the north in quest of souls and 
furs. Varied operations of the Rus- 
sians and English were centered along 
the Pacific Coast though the latter oc- 
cupied the entire northwest through 
trading posts of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 


Following the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory from France in 
1803, the leaders of the United States 
realized the danger of loss of the 
western region to other nations. To 
forestall this danger it was determined 
that the area should be explored and 
mapped. Consequently, the Lewis and 
Clark expedition was authorized by 
Presidential order dated June 20, 1803 
and financed by a Congressional ap- 
propriation of $2,500.00. The expe- 
dition was started in 1804 and required 
two and one-half years to complete. 


Formal notification of the explora- 
tory trip was given to France, Spain 
and England. French and British 
Passports were issued which entitled 
the expedition to friendly aid from 
subjects of those nations. 


The expedition crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide into Idaho at the present 
Lemhi Pass. it followed the Lemhi 
River and the North Fork of the Sal- 
mon River and thence into the Bitter- 
root Valley of Montana via Lost Trail 
Pass. 


From this area, the expedition 
again crossed into Idaho at Lolo Pass, 
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now traversed by U.S. Highway 12. 
This part of their route was later 
traveled in the reverse direction by 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce Indian 
Tribe during his action with U.S. 
troops in 1877. 


Rights of Spain in the Oregon 
Country were ceded to the United 
States in 1819. Russia followed by 
relinquishing its claim in 1824. A 
treaty of joint occupation with England 
was signed in 1818 pending determin- 
ation of the northern American bound- 
ary. This treaty was extended in 1827 
and in 1846 England relinquished 
claims to territories south of the 49th 
parallel except Vancouver Island and 
holdings of the Hudson Bay Company 
and the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company. These private claims were 
subsequently purchased by the United 
States In 1863 for $650,000 in gold 
coin. This was 60 years after Presi- 
dent Jefferson authorized the Lewis 
and Clark expedition to determine, 
among other things, "The practica- 
bility of construction of a roadway 
across the mountains, and the possi- 
bilities of the country for agriculture 
and settlement." 


American settlement of the Oregon 
Country came from both east and west. 
Explorers came for territorial expan- 
sion, the trappers for furs, the miners 
for gold and others came for the land 
and the opportunity that the east 
could no longer offer. 


Transportation of the times was 
by way of ancient trails worn by the 
Indians and by the animals which had 
long inhabited the area. Led by their 
appetites and guided by the least 
amount of physical effort in transport- 
ing themselves, man and animals uner- 
ringly laid their trails along the most 
gradual approaches to the lowest 
mountain passes. In seeking water 
and subsistence they reached the 
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richest lands by the most direct 
routes that the topography of the 
country permitted. Waterways consisted 
of swift streams and were used but 
little for transportation. 


Pioneer men found these ancient 
migratory trails, followed them, and 
wore them wider. The trappers, 
miners and land seekers in turn, 
seeing wealth within their grasp, did 
not seek better routes. They widened 
these primitive paths to horse trails 
and then to wagon trails. Thus the 
outline of what was to become the 
original State Highway System was 
made by nature, the animal, Indian, 
explorer, trapper, miner, soldier and 
land seeker. 


Oregon Trail 


Of the early main routes to the 
northwest country, the Oregon Trail 
was the chief artery of transportation. 
The absence of mountains and timber 
in the arid lands it traversed minimized 
obstacles to primitive travel and en- 
courageú use of this route. 


Having the characteristics of a 
trunk line, the Oregon Trail connected 
with all major trails in the northwest, 
including branch trails to gold strikes 
and arable lands south of the Salmon 
River Canyon. A prominent contribu- 
tion to the development of both north 
and south Idaho was made by these 
connections. Access to north Idaho 
was extremely difficult within Idaho it- 
self, but the connection via Walla Walla 
through eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton to the north Idaho region provided 
relatively easy travel. 


The Fort Hall route to Fort 
Missoula (Pocatello-Missoula) connected 
with the Oregon Trail giving travelers 
ready access to north Idaho by way of 
St. Regis Pass near where Interstate 
Highway 90 now crosses the Bitterroot 
Range of mountains. 


During the Indian wars, the 
Oregon Trail tied together scattered 
forts and provided the means by which 
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supplies were moved and communica- 
tions could be achieved. The old trail 
served the pivotal points of Fort Hali, 
Fort Boise and Fort Walla Walla. 
Segments of U.S. Route 30 and Inter- 
state Highway Routes 86, 15 and 84 
now follow much the same corridor as 
the original Oregon Trail. 


Mullan Military Road (Yellowstone Trail) 


Second in importance among the 
early roads in Idaho was the Mulan 
Military Road which was to connect 
Fort Benton on the Missouri River with 
Fort Walla Walla on the Columbia River. 
Much of this road followed quite closely 
the location of existing U.S. Highway 
10 and Interstate Route 90. 


Construction of this road was 
authorized on February 5, 1855 follow- 
ing surveys conducted in 1853 and 
1854. The officer in charge was 
Captain John Muilan. Due to Indian 
trouble, actual construction was not 
begun until July 16, 1859. 


The original alignment was to 
follow up the Palouse River and then 
around the south end of Coeur d'Alene 
Lake. The easterly end of this location 
was subsequently abandoned because 
of difficulty in crossing the St. Joe 
River during the spring runoff. This 
section was rerouted around the north- 
ern end of the Lake. 


The road was completed in 1862 at 
a cost of $230,000. It was 624 miles 
long. Design width was 25 feet though 
this was narrowed to 15 feet in the 
more severe canyor. sections. Timber 
was not completely removed but was 
cut to leave stumps at a height suffi- 
cient to clear a wagon axle. The trip 
from Fort Benton to Fort Walla Walla 
required 57 days. 


Among early day users of the 
trail were Jesuit Priests who had 
established the "Old Mission" in 1853 
which is still in use near Cataldo. 


The importance of this primitive 
road was later diminished by the Walla 
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Walla connection from the Oregon Trail 
to north Idaho. Also, a large immi- 
gration along southern trails in 1842, 
and the gold rush of 1862 in areas to 
the south, diverted potential traffic 
from this northern route. 


Effect of Early Trails 


Unguided by science or technical 
forethought, these original main trails 
were developed to cope with the sur- 
vival demands of the times. Though 
apparently located in a haphazard 
manner, these crude beginnings of our 
modern highways appropriately facili- 
tated travel and provided transpor- 
tation and communications between 
pioneer communities. 


The influence of these trails is 
present today in highways which follow 
remarkably similar locations and meet 
today's needs not unlike those of the 
early trail blazers. As the pressure 
for change and development has in- 
creased, nature's tendencies have been 
heeded less and human tendencies 
more. However, the imprint of the 
early trails still remains. 


The First Wagon 


Through the early days of explor- 
ation, trapping and pathfinding, no 
Wheels rolled into the area that was to 
be Idaho. In 1836, however, the 
Reverend and Mrs. Henry Spalding 
accompanied by Dr. and Mrs. Marcus 
Whitman arrived at the Green River 
Crossing in Wyoming. Undeterred by 
the fact that the road had come to an 
end, and that ahead lay the trail to 
Oregon on which pack animals were the 
established means of transportation, 
they proceeded west with their wagon. 
They brought the wagon nearly to Fort 
Hall in southern Idaho. When the trail 
became seemingly impassable, they re- 
moved two of the wheels from the 
wagon, making it into a cart, and 
succeeded in getting this as far as old 
Fort Boise. This party of four ulti- 
mately traveled 750 miles across desert, 
mountains and fords to finally establish 
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headquarters at Walla Walla. This set- 
tlement later proved to be the strategic 
hub of development for eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho. 


Early Settlers 


The distinction of being the first 
of the permanent settlers in Idaho be- 
longs to the Spalding family who estab- 
lished a Mission at Lapwai late in 1836. 
In the early 1840's a man named William 
Craig also settled in this locality. 


Although there were temporary 
settlements in Idaho prior to the 
Spalding family at Lapwai, none of the 
people involved were engaged in acti- 
vities associated with permanent 
settlement. 


The first trading post in Idaho 
was established on Lake Pend Oreille 
by David Thompson of the British 
Northwest Fur Company in 1809. In 
the following year a second trading 
post and the first by an American, 
Andrew Henry, was established near 
St. Anthony. These establishments 
were followed by construction of first 
Fort Hall and then Fort Boise in 1834. 
The former was established by the 
British Hudson Bay Company and the 
latter by an American, Nathaniel 
Wyeth. Most of these people, however, 
moved on after their initial objectives 
were accomplished. 


In the early 1840's, Jesuit Fathers 
settled in northern Idaho at Cataldo 
and began missionary work. A colony 
of Mormons settled in the Lemhi Valley 
near the present site of Salmon City, 
and in 1855 were successfully farming 
and raising livestock. Three years 
later, however, they returned to Utah 
because of Indian trouble. 


Other activities which enhanced 
settlement included construction of a 
military post at Lapwai in 1860 and the 
development of Lewiston as a water 
port of entry from Astoria and Port- 
land, Oregon. On the third of May, 
1861, the steam boat "Colonel Wright" 
ascended the Snake and Clearwater 
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Rivers to Lapwai Creek (Spalding) to 
initiate steam powered navigation from 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Settlers and Gold 


The gold strikes of 1861 and 1862 
caused an influx of prospectors and 
settlers. In 1861, gold was found in 
the areas of Orofino, Pierce, Elk City 
and Florence. In August 1862, rich 
strikes were made in the Boise Basin 
and on Grimes Creek. Gold was also 
discovered in the Warren area of the 
Salmon River drainage. 


Those who took up farm land 
at the time of the various gold rushes 
found ready markets for their pro- 
ducts. Hay and swamp grass were 
baled and sold in the towns at prices 
varying between 25 and 40 cents per 
pound at the destination. it is re- 
corded that a stock tender at a feed 
yard in Idaho City required a packer 
to pay $13.60 for feeding two mules 34 
pounds of hay. 


In March 1863, great numbers of 
people from California and Oregon 
foliowed roads and trails leading to the 
mining areas in Idaho. Their search 
for gold created a need for better 
trails and roads. In the absence of 
any organized local government, the 
improvement of trails into roads was 
the direct responsibility of travelers, 
freighters and stage operators. Some 
facilities were developed by business 
enterprises for the purpose of charging 
tolis for profit. Early examples include 
two toll trails which were opened in 
northern Idaho in the spring of 1862. 
The use fee for these trails was one 
dollar for each pack animal. 


Territorial Organization 


Oregon organized a provisional 
government May 20, 1843 at a point 
near where Salem now stands. This 
government consisted of a three man 
executive board, a judge, a sheriff 
and a legislature. In this legislature 
there was a man who had a copy of 
the laws of fowa. The legislature 
passed an act adopting all of these 
laws that might be applicabile to their 
provisional government. 


in 1846, the year that the bound- 
ary dispute with England was settled, 
it was decided to abolish the executive 
committee and elect a governor for 
Oregon. 


The necessity for military protec- 
tion of the people of the northwest, 
which could not be afforded by the 
Government until a territorial govern- 
ment had been organized, caused 
President Polk to send a special mes- 
sage to both houses of Congress. On 
August 14, 1848 an Act was passed 
creating and organizing the Territory 
of Oregon, which included all territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean, north to the forty-ninth 
parallel and south to the forty-second 
parallel, or to the California Line. On 
March 3, 1849 Governor Land of Ore- 
gon territory issued his prociamation 
declaring the territory organized and 
under the control of the United States. 
Thus, as a part of the Oregon Terri- 
tory, Idaho came under formal United 
States control. 


Northern Idaho was subsequently 
detached from Oregon Territory and 
became a part of Washington Terri- 
tory on March 3, 1853. 
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Idaho Territory | was created 
March 4, 1863. The Organic Act 
passed by Congress created and or- 
ganized the Territory of Idaho to in- 
clude all of the Washington Territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains except 
that portion which constitutes the 
present State of Washington. It also 
took in a large area east of the Rocky 
Mountains which was later to become 
Montana and almost all of Wyoming. 


Upon passage by Congress of the 
Organic Act creating Idaho Territory, 
the President appointed executive 
officers to administer territorial affairs. 


Montana Territory was organized 
in 1864 and took from Idaho al! that 
area east of the Bitterroot and Rocky 
Mountain Ranges placing the common 
boundary along the crest of the 
Bitterroot Range. 


Wyoming Territory was organized 
in 1868 and took another area from 
southeastern Idaho leaving Idaho 
Territory 45 miles wide at the northern 
end, 350 miles wide at the southern 
end and 500 miles long, resembling a 
pork chop in outline with a land area 
of 83,557 square miles. Thus, Idaho 
became the 12th largest State of the 
adjoining 48 states in land area, being 
approximately twice the size of Penn- 
sylvania or Ohio and 1.7 times larger 
than New York. The population in 
1890 was 88,548 and 713,000 in 1970. 


Territorial boundaries, originally 
fixed to include the active mining dis- 
tricts of the Intermountain region and 
later modified by political or adminis- 
trative expediency, were drawn with 
little regard for natural barriers or 
thoroughfares. This results in the 
territory, and subsequently the State, 
having its irregular shape and some 
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inconvenient features, especially with 
respect to ground transportation. 
Idaho is characterized by very broken 
topography and by a wide variation in 
soil, geological structure and climatic 
conditions. It is bordered by six 
other states and British Columbia. It 
had 43 interstate and international 
border connections on the State High- 
way System in 1974. These circum- 
stances have had a lasting effect on 
highway development and have added 
to the normal problems of a compara- 
tively young and sparsely settled 
state. 


Thus, in the midst of the Civil 
War and the gold stampede, Idaho 
became a territory. While the Oregon 
settlers of 1842 were attracted by the 
availability of western land, this inter- 
est was later diverted to minerals 
which promised more rapid wealth than 
did agriculture. The exploitation of 
natural resources for a wide variety of 
economic activities soon demonstrated 
that transportation in any form was 
second in importance only to the 
development of the natural wealth. 
The Indians had been subdued. With 
a limited road system and the protec- 
tion of military posts, the settlers 
were able to maintain their lines of 
communication and supply. It was now 
possible to turn from exploration and 
conflict to a more stable development 
with placer gold affording the 
economic, functional base. 


Executive Power 


Chief executive officer of Idaho 
Territory was the Governor who also 
acted as Commander-in-Chief of the 
militia and as Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs. The appointment was for two 
years at a salary of $2,500 per year. 
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He was required to live within the 
Territory. 


Other appointive officials were a 
secretary, a chief justice, two associate 
justices, an attorney and a marshal. 
Salaries of all officials and of members 
of the legislative assembly were paid 
by the United States government. 


Legislative Power 


The legislative assembly consisted 
of a council with seven members and a 
house of representatives with 13 mem- 
bers. Provision was made to increase 
council membership to 13 and house 
membership to 26 as territorial popula- 
tion increased. The salary of legisla- 
tors was $4 per day with an allowance 
of $4 for each 20 miles of travel in 
going to and from sessions. 


A census of qualified voters was 
taken prior to the first assembly elec- 
tion. Representation was then appor- 
tioned among the counties as nearly as 
possible in proportion to population. 
The first election for territorial legis- 
lators and a delegate to Congress was 
held on October 31, 1863. 


Counties 


Four counties were created in 
Idaho prior to March 4, 1863 while it 
was a part of the Washington Terri- 
tory. Three of these, Nez Perce, 
Idaho and Shoshone, had organized 
and were in operation when Idaho be- 
came a separate Territory. The Wash- 
ington Legislature created  Shoshone 
County for the benefit of the miners 
January 9, 1861. 


The first Idaho Territorial Legis- 
lature in 1863 affirmed the four coun- 
ties already established and created 
three more, Alturas, Oneida and Owy- 
hee. Ada County was created from 
the western portion of Boise County 
by the second legislative session on 
December 22, 1864. This process of 
subdividing was to continue until Idaho 
had its present total of 44 counties. 


Road Status - First Legislature 


Though travel of a sort on wheel- 
ed vehicles was evidently an accom- 
plished fact in 1863, no record states 
how the members from what is now 
Wyoming and Montana traveled to 
Lewiston, Idaho for the first legislative 
session held in December 1863. 


The existence of a pioneer road is 
indicated by the inauguration of stage 
service March 15, 1864 from the head 
of Columbia River navigation to the 
foot of the Blue Mountains. The first 
Stage for Boise left Walla Walla on 
March 10, 1864 and the first stage 
from Boise arrived in Walla Walla on 
March 25, 1864. Stages ran between 
Umatilla, Oregon and Boise in Septem- 
ber, 1864. 


Mail express lines were started in 
the fall of 1862, and a mail contract 
between Salt Lake City, Boise, Walla 
Walla and The Dalles, Oregon began 
August 8, 1864. Early history makes 
frequent reference to high tolls on 
roads and ferries. 


One can readily visualize the 
discomfort, risk and time involved in 
this early use of primitive roads with 
the pony express; slow, cumbersome 
freight wagons with trailers and run- 
ning wildeyed cayuses lined out ahead 
of rocking, jouncing stages. One can 
also imagine the narrow, winding, 
rockstrewn way, desert heat or cold, 
steep hills and fords, primitive bridges 
and ferries, toll and stage stations and 
the travelers concern about marauders. 


First Legislative Session 


The first session of the legislative 
assembly convened at Lewiston, Idaho, 
December 7, 1863. 


On December 9, 1863, Governor 
William B. Daniels gave his first mes- 
sage. While it is comparable to many 
such addresses of the future, an 
excerpt reveals the progress that has 
been made during the 100-plus years 
since Idaho's first territorial governor 
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Sixty years ago when Mr. 
Jefferson sent Lewis and 
Clark to explore this country 
it was almost as unknown as 
the deserts of Africa. Little 
did he dream of what it 
would be today, and much 
less did he dream of what it 
wil be 60 years hence 
(1923). The child is born 
who shall see railroads and 
telegraphs connecting our 
great centers of trade with 
the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans: who shall not only 
see the inexhaustible mineral 
wealth of this country devel- 
oped, but shali see the trade 
of Asia turned from its an- 
cient channels and the road 
across this continent become 
the great. highway of the 
world. We shall see the 
states of the Pacific rival 
those of the Atlantic sea- 
board in population and 
wealth; shall see a city lo- 
cated on the western side of 
the continent, by the Pacific 
Ocean, surpassing in trade 
and magnificence ancient 
Tyre when she sat as a 
queen and her merchants 
were princes, and cities in 
the interior surpassing Pal- 
myra and Persopolis in the 
days of their glory splendid, 
not with heathen temples and 
places decorated with barbar- 
ic pomp and pride, but with 
churches dedicated to the 
worship of God, and institu- 
tions of learning devoted to 
the education of our youth in 
arts and science, morals and 
religion. He shall see the 
capital of the nation removed 
to the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, not four days journey 
from either ocean, far from 
the reach of any invading 
foe and easily accessible to 
all our countrymen. Then 


so aptly and truthfully prophesied the 
development of the commonwealth. 
stated: 


He 


shall the population of the 
mountain states be counted 
by tens of millions and 
Idaho, one of the last terri- 
tories to be organized, shall 
be one of the first of the 
states. 


While Governor Daniels visualized 
the future development and recognized 
the possibility of highways spanning 
the state and continent, there is noth- 
ing in his message especially enjoining 
the assembly to make any provision 
for highway revenue and construction. 
However, the initial step in this direc- 
tion was provided by Councilman Wa- 
terbury, who introduced Council Bill 
No. 7, concerning roads, highways, 
thoroughfares and trails. This was 
the first act referring to roads and 
was passed December 31, 1863. 


Council Bill No. 7 consisted of 14 
sections and is here quoted in large 
part, since it was a far sighted docu- 
ment for the day of toll roads and its 
imprint still shows in Idaho's local road 
administrative practices. 


Section 1 - All roads and 
trails, streets and thorough- 
fares shall be considered as 
public highways, which are 
or have been used as such 
at any time within two years 
prior to the passage of this 
act, or which may hereafter 
be declared as such by the 
Board of County Commission- 
ers within their respective 
counties; provided, that in 
case any such public high- 
way is now closed, the same 
shall not be opened without 
an order of the Board of 
County Commissioners. 


Section 2 - It shall be lawful 
whenever the public inter- 
ests require it for the Board 
of County Commissioners of 
each county to divide the 
said county into a suitable 
number of road districts, 
and there shall be elected at 
each election a road super- 
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visor for each district. 
Right-of-way to be 80 feet 
wide. 


Section 3- The County 
Clerk of each county shall 
notify all persons who have 
been elected road super- 
visors within ten days after 
such election has been held, 
informing them of such elec- 
tion and describing the 
boundaries of their respec- 
tive districts. 


Section 4 - The road super- 
visors shall cause all high- 
ways within their respective 
districts to be kept clear of 
obstructions and in good re- 
pair, causing banks to be 
graded, bridges and cause- 
ways to be made, to keep 
them in good repair and re- 
build them when destroyed. 


Section 5 - The road super- 
visor shall have power to 
make use of any gravel or 
dirt for improving the roads 
which may be absolutely 
necessary from any adjacent 
lands, and the Board of 
County Commissioners may 
allow such damages, if there 
be any, to the owners of 
such lands; provided, that 
said commissioners may be 
liable to pay damages to the 
county, at the suit of any 
citizen, if it should be 
proved that they have al- 
lowed extraordinary and 
extravagant damages. 


Section 6 - If in the opinion 
of a majority of the Board of 
County Commissioners of any 
county in this territory, the 
public road policy of that 
county so demand, there 
shall be levied and collected 
on all able-bodied men in 
each district a road tax of 
three dollars, to be collected 
by the road supervisor, and 
the auditor of the county 


shall furnish him with biank 
receipts for the same, and 
the road supervisor shall 
spend the money collected by 
him in the improvement of 
highways, and shall take 
receipts for all monies ex- 
pended by him and settle 
with the auditor quarterly 
and make lawful exhibit of 
his expenditures. In pay- 
ment of the road tax, one 
full day's work may be given 
in satisfaction of the three- 
doliar tax. 


Section 7 - Whenever any 
contract for the improvement 
of roads, trails, streets, or 
thoroughfares is to be made, 
advertisement thereof shall 
be given by the supervisor 
of the district in which such 
improvement is to be made, 
by posting written notices in 
two of the most public places 
of his district and by adver- 
tisement in one newspaper of 
the county, or if none be 
published in the county, by 
notice posted on the court- 
house door at least two days 
prior to the letting of such 
contracts, and all contracts 
shall be awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder 
subject to the approval of 
the Board of County Commis- 
sioners; provided that the 
supervisor shall have power 
to make contracts for the 
improvement of roads, which 
shall not exceed the sum of 
$50.00 at their option, such 
contracts to be approved by 
the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 


Section 8 - The Board of 
Commissioners of each coun- 
ty, on presentation of peti- 
tions praying for a county 
road, trail, thoroughfare, or 
highway to be laid out from 
the dwelling or plantation of 
any person to any public 
road or from one public road 


to another and designating 
the points therein shall cause 
notice to be given to the 
parties owning the lands over 
which such road is to be lo- 
cated, and if any objection 
by one or more of the owners 
shall be made, the Board of 
County Commissioners shall 
consider and determine the 
same at their next regular 
meeting and if they shall be 
of the opinion that such 
road, trail, street, or thor- 
oughfare is necessary, they 
Shal appoint two persons as 
viewers who shall view out 
and locate such road, trail, 
street, or thoroughfare, and 
upon a return of the certifi- 
cate of the viewers shall de- 
clare the same to be a public 
highway. When absolutely 
necessary the County Sur- 
veyor may be called upon to 
assist said location. 


Section 9 - Each road su- 
pervisor shall report to the 
Board of County Commission- 
ers quarterly the amount of 
money paid out and collected 
by him, and to whom and for 
what paid, the number of 
days he has been in actual 
service, and also a list of 
the delinquents; and said 
supervisor shall make an 


affidavit before a justice of 
the peace, or some other of- 
ficer qualified to administer 
oaths, that the said report 
and delinquent list are cor- 
rect to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and 
any person neglecting or re- 
fusing to pay the road tax 
required by this act, to the 
supervisor, within three 
days after the same shall be 
considered a delinquent, and 
the supervisor shal proceed 
to levy and sell at public 
venue (public auction) to the 
highest bidder, after giving 
public notice as required by 
law on sales under execu- 


tion, the property of such 
delinquents, or so much 
thereof as shall be necessary 
to satisfy such delinquents' 
road tax and cost of making 
such sales. 


Section 10 - The road su- 
pervisors shall each receive 
for their services. while in 
actual employment such com- 
pensation as shall be allowed 
by the Board of Commission- 
ers, not to exceed six dol- 
lars per day. 


Section 11 - If any person 
Shall obstruct any public 
road, trail, street, or thor- 
oughfare by falling any trees 
across the same, or by plac- 
ing any other obstruction 
therein, or damaging or dig- 
ging or deepening a creek or 
river or its banks so as to 
destroy a ford or crossing, 
he shall be liable to prosecu- 
tion before any justice of the 
peace or any commissioners 
of the county or supervisor 
of the road district, on be- 
half of the county, and on 
conviction thereof shall be 
fined a sum not exceeding 
fifty dollars and shall forfeit 


five dollars for every suc- 
ceeding day he shall suffer 
such obstruction to remain 
after he shall have been or- 
dered to remove the same by 
the supervisors. The road 
supervisor shall cause to be 
erected and kept in repair 
posts and guide boards with 
inscriptions thereon, in let- 
ters and figures, giving the 
direction and distance to the 
most noted places to which 
such roadway leads. 


Section 12 - If any person 
shall willfully destroy or in- 
jure any bridge or cause- 
way, or remove or cause to 
be removed any of the tim- 
ber or plank therefrom, or 
cut down or injure any tree 
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planted, or growing as a 
shade tree, in any public 
highway, street, or thor- 
oughfare, by digging in it, 
he shall be liable to be pros- 
ecuted before any justice of 
the peace, by any commis- 
sioners of the county, in 
behalf of the county and on 
conviction thereof, shall be 
fined in the sum not to ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars. 


Section 13 - Al] fines col- 
lected under the provisions 
of this act shall be paid in- 
to the county treasury for 
the use of the road district 
in which the same was 
collected. 


Section 14 - This act is to 
take effect and be in force 
after its approval by the 
Governor. 


Approved, January 30, 1864. 


County Surveyor 


The 1863 Act establishing counties 
and providing officers also refers to a 
County Surveyor. Council Bill No. 7 
refers indirectly to the services of a 
County Surveyor. This official may 
be considered to be the first technical 
officer whose duties included a sem- 
blance of engineering service in con- 
nection with public roads. 


This act put road matters in the 
hands of the counties, and for the 
first time there appeared in an Idaho 
law such terms as road district, road 
supervisor, contract, road tax, route 
designation, penalty for damage to 
roads and road signs; all terms which 
are familiar today in the statutes. The 
chief weakness of the act was there 
were no funds provided specifically 
for the improvement of roads. This 
may have occurred through opposition 
by the toll road interests. In any 
case, even though this act set the 
stage for road construction in a rea- 
sonable manner, the curtain failed to 
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rise. From January 30, 1864, the date 
of its approval, until 1870, there was 
very little effort made by the territory 
or the counties toward any kind of 
road construction. 


As indicated above, Council Bill 
No. 7 provided for county road con- 
struction and maintenance but did not 
include either adequate financing or 
provision for skiled personnel to ad- 
minister the program. The effective- 
ness of the legislation was further re- 
duced by the subsequent granting of 
additional toll road franchises. This 
was indicative of the attitude towards 
roads that continued almost throughout 
the entire period of territorial govern- 
ment. The Territory continually avoid- 
ed effective financing and responsibil- 
ity for roads. 


Toll Franchises 


The operation and maintenance of 
all main traveled roads during this era 
were in the hands of private owners 
operating toll roads, ferries and 
bridges. The Toll Road Map on page 
10 shows the system which was in ser- 
vice during this period. 


Since toll roads existed when 
Idaho Territory was formed, it would 
appear that some toll franchises were 
granted during the time Idaho was a 
part of the Oregon and Washington 
Territories. Evidence of this practice 
is contained in the remarks of Editor 
Frank Kenyon of the Golden Age, 
Lewiston's first newspaper which was 
established August 2, 1862. In writing 
of the 1863 Washington Territorial leg- 
islative session, Kenyon commented: 


A good deal of business has 
been done in the way of fer- 
ries and franchises. Every 
member has voted himself or 
his friends a franchise of 
some kind. 


This practice was continued by 
the Idaho Territorial Legislature which 
granted 42 franchises for toll roads or 
ferries between 1864 and 1867. Other 


toll facilities were authorized by indi- 
vidual counties. [In all, franchises 
were granted for 26 ferries, 13 
bridges, and 43 toll roads or a total of 
82 facilities during this period. 


A majority of these roads served 
mining areas in the Owyhee, Elk City 
and Boise Basin Districts. Toll rates 
were relatively hich with $2.50 for a 
wagon and single span of horses, 
mules or oxen being common. 


An examination of enabling legis- 
lation reveals only one instance where 
any sort of roadway or design stan- 
dard was specified. In granting an 
eight-year toll road franchise from 
Ruthburg to Brownlee Ferry, the Ada 
County Commissioners required that 
the grade not exceed 30 inches to the 
rod (about 15 percent). In some cases 
the time of the franchise was limited, 
annuali franchise fees were charged and 
performance bonds required. 


The Lewiston-Clarkston Ferry crossed 
the Snake River near the present-day 
Interstate bridge crossing. 
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lewiston-Clarkston ferry boat rates 
posted in 1867 hy James Silcott, D. 
M. White and E. C. Pearcy. 


"Halfway" station between Silver 
City and Waiters Ferry over the 
Snake River in Owyhee County. 


Second Legislative Session 


The second legislature of 1864 
added 403 printed pages of laws to the 
610 pages of the preceding session. It 
should be noted that 300 pages of the 
second session laws were amendments 


to statutes enacted during the first 
session. 


The Governor in his opening ad- 
dress expressed his disapproval of the 
authorization of additional toll facili- 
ties, stating that a public svstem of 
highways was preferable. The legisla- 
ture, however, granted numerous ad- 
ditional franchises for toll roads and 
bridges. Road construction and main- 
tenance continued to be franchised and 
Supported by tolls by both territory 
and counties. 


There is no question but that the 
limited tax base caused this action. 
Assessed valuation of the territory at 
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the close of the Civil War in 1884 is 
recorded as $3,697,304.49. 


The capital of the territory was 
ransferred by the Second Legislature 
from Lewiston to Boise City. 


Subsequent Territoriai Legislation 


The Third and Fourth Legisla- 
tures gave no effective consideration 
to public roads. Road matters were 
left entirely to the counties and the 
tol road operators. However, the 
necessity for better communication be- 
tween north and south Idaho was be- 
ginning to be felt as development 
increased. 


First County Bridge Approval 


An Act of December 30, 1870 
authorized Ada County to construct a 
bridge over Dry Creek between Boise 
City and Middieton. Construction was 


to be paid for from the Current Ex- 
pense and Redemption funds of the 
county. This is the first reference in 
the session laws to a mutual interest 
by territory and county in road con- 
Struction. The reasons the Legislature 
found it necessary to authorize a coun- 
ty to spend its own money are not evi- 
dent. The counties had been given 
authority over the roads in Council 
Bil No. 7 of December 31, 1863. 


Council Memorial No. 3 


No document has been found in 
the records of early Idaho history 
which more effectively indicates the 
relationship between highways and 
State development than Council Memo- 
riai No. 3 of the Idaho Territorial Leg- 
islature, passed December 23, 1872, 
and memorializing Congress for a mili- 
tary road approximately on the location 
of present U.S. Highway 95. It is sim- 
ple and sincere and draws a picture of 
distance, danger, hardship and need. 


Your Memoriaiists, the Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Ter- 
ritory of idaho, would re- 
spectfully represent that the 
distance from Fort Boise, in 
Ada County, to Fort Lapwai, 
in Nez Perce County, on the 
Indian Reservation, is 194 
miles on the meridian line, 
and the direction nearly 
north, and that from Fort 
Lapwai to the Spokane Riv- 
er, by the usually traveled 
route, is a distance of 120 
miles, north of Fort Lapwai; 
that through the country ly- 
ing between Fort Boise and 
the Spokane River, there are 
numerous settlements of far- 
mers, stock-raisers and min- 
ers of the precious metals; 
that over the entire route 
there are wandering bands 
of renegade Indians from 
the tribes of Bannocks, Sho- 
shones, Nez Perce, Palouse, 
Coeur d'Alene and Spokane 
who annoy and frequently 
commit depredations upon the 


property of the settlers and 
travelers, and often threaten 
to make a general massacre 
of the whites, and destruc- 
tion of property; that over 
the greater part of said 
route a first-class military 
road can be made at a very 
moderate cost, and only a 
small portion of said route 
would be of any considerable 
outlay or expense in con- 
struction; that from Fort 
Boise to Fort Lapwai there is 
not any wagon road by which 
man or munitions could be 
transported, except by a 
circuitous route. Your Memo- 
rialists further represent 
that the people, inhabitants 
of the counties of Idaho, Nez 
Perce, and Shoshone, con- 
stituting Northern Idaho, 
labor under very great in- 
convenience in obtaining ac- 
cess to the seat of govern- 
ment of the Territory; that 
while by the proposed route 
the distance from some of 
the northern counties would 
not exceed 200 miles, by the 
present route of travel the 
same inhabitants must travel 
150 miles north, being di- 
rectly in the opposite direc- 
tion to the seat of govern- 
ment, then 100 miles west- 
erly, through Washington 
Territory, and then about 
300 miles southerly through 
the State of Oregon to Boise 
City, a total distance of 
about 550 miles, a burden 
almost intolerable at the in- 
clement season of the year 
when these long journeys are 
necessari taken, adding 
not only to the distance, but 
at least trebling the expense. 
The direct route from Boise 
City to Fort Lapwai is only 
possible on  horseback or 
with pack trains; that from 
Fort Lapwai to the Spokane 
River, enroute to Fort Coi- 
ville, is 87 miles by an air 
line, and 120 by the usually 
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traveled route, and there is 
a wagon road which can be 
made a first-class military 
road at a moderate expense; 
that the settlements of the 
proposed route between 
Forts Boise and Lapwai are 
Indian and Weiser valleys, 
the valiey of the Little Sai- 
mon River, main Salmon 
River valley, Camas Prairie, 
and others of smaller note; 
from Fort Boise to the main 
Salmon River, being 140 
miles by meridian line, and 
thence to Lapwai, 48 miles 
on the meridian; from Fort 
Lapwai to the Spokane River 
are several young, but 
thriving and rapidly improv- 
ing settlements; that by the 
construction of a military 
road over said route, the 
government would not only 
be enabied to give the set- 
tlers sufficient protection 
along the route from Indian 
depredations, and transport 
men, supplies, and munitions 
from and to said military 
posts at moderate expense; 
nor is it only a military point 
of view that the proposed 
road is important, but would 
greatiy facilitate the devel- 
opment of the natural re- 
sources of that portion of 
the Idaho Territory, rich in 
wealth, both of the precious 
metais and for agricultural 
and stockraising purposes, 
and is settling as rapidiy as 
can be expected under the 
adverse circumstances and 
difficulties of locomotion; and 
such road wil] amply repay 
the United States for the 
moderate outlay for which 
your Memorialists ask. Your 
Memorialists would therefore 
earnestly pray that your 
Honorable Body make an ap- 
propriation of the amount 
necessary for the construc- 
tion of said road. 

And your Memorialists will 
ever pray. 


The Secretary of the Terri- 
tory is requested to forward 
a copy of this Memorial to 
the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States, and 
another copy to our Delegate 
in Congress. 


Passed the Council on the 18th 
day of December, A.D. 1872. 


I. N. Coston, President 


Passed the House of Representa- 
tives on the 23rd day of December, 
A.D. 1872. 


S. S. Fenn, Speaker 


Records indicate that Congress 
took no action on this request. A 
second and similar petition was submit- 
ted by the Territorial Legislature of 
1877. As a result, Congress autho- 
rized a survey of the route in 1878. 
This survey was directed by Lt. John 
L. Sehon, Army Corps cf Engineers, 
who estimated that construction would 
cost $80,000. No construction funds 
were authorized. 


Highway Legislation 1863-1881 


There was no other significant 
Territory-wide road legislation during 
the period 1863 to 1881. Primary trans- 
portation interest during the period 
appears to have been concentrated on 
the location of railroads. 


Special legislation was enacted to 
authorize road or bridge construction 
by individual counties, including Ada, 
Boise, Oneida, and Idaho.  Authoriza- 
tion to the latter included a wagon 
road from White Bird to John Day and 
Slate Creek along the Salmon River. 


During the same period, Boise 
and Idaho Counties were authorized to 
let contracts for road maintenance. 
Contracts were awarded on the basis 
of sealed bids with performance bond 
required. 


Also, in 1881 the Territorial Leg- 
islature authorized construction of 


bridges across the Boise, Payette and 
Bear Rivers. This is the first recog- 
nition of any Territorial responsibility 
for highways. The project was directed 
by a five-member bridge Commission. 


County Road Act of 1881 


An Act approved February 1, 
1881 provided that any road, highway, 
street or thoroughfare used as such 
prior to January 12, 1875 should be 
considered a county road. 


This act included many of the 
provisions of Council Bil No. 7 en- 
acted in 1863 but also added some 
new material. 


Applications for laying out, al- 
tering or iocating a county road re- 
quired the signatures of twelve house- 
holders residing on or in the vicinity 
of the proposed road. If the applica- 
tion received approval of the Board of 
County Commissioners, each petitioning 
householder was required to contribute 
two days’ labor or the cash equivalent 
thereof on the county road system. 


In the event any person owning 
lands traversed by the road claimed 
his property would be damaged by 
construction, the extent of such dam- 
age was evaluated by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of County Com- 
missioners. In the event such dam- 
ages exceeded the benefits of the road 
as determined by the Commissioners, 
they were required to disapprove the 
road unless such damages were paid 
by petitioners. (Basically, this might 
be considered a first application of a 
Benefit-Cost ratio concept which was 
to appear years later as a requirement 
for many public works projects.) 


This Act also contains the first 
requirements that the roadway align- 
ment be recorded. If the road was 
bordered by trees, the line of the 
road was to be recorded thereon. 
Otherwise, the line was to be recorded 
on posts placed not more than one-half 
mile apart. In addition, road district 
Supervisors were required to erect 


signs at each fork or crossing of 
country roads, giving the direction 
and distance to the next town or pub- 
lic place. These were the first legal 
provisions in regard to route marking 
and signing. 


Minimum right-of-way width was 
specified as 80 feet, except in Idaho 
County, where the width was to be 80 
feet. 


Every male resident from 21 to 50 
years of age, except the infirm and 
persons who were public charges, were 
required to perform two days' work 
per year on county roads. In addi- 
tion, one day of work was required 
per $1,000 assessed value of real 
property owned. 


In iieu of labor, a cash payment 
at the rate of two dollars per day 
couid be made. 


This Act of 1881 signaled the end 
of the Legislature granting toll road 
franchises. In it was the germ of the 
idea that free use of roads was essen- 
tial to State development. Again, as 
in Councii Bili No. 7 of 1863, ali roads 
were a couhty responsibility and the 
Territory again did not follow through 
on this responsibility. 


Although the Act of 1881 provided 
a basis for a system of free roads and 
bridges, it did not actually solve the 
dilemma of the times. Toll roads were 
inadequate to mee the needs of the 
growing communities. County resources 
were not sufficient io. provide the 
roads for travel necessary to inter- 
communication, the development of 
required resources and the realization 
of the agricultural potential. 


Partíal recognition of these pro- 
blems is contained in amendments to 
the 1881 Act signed into law on Peb- 
ruary 6, 1883. 


The amendments provided that 
where a county road was so located 
that there was little or no labor avail- 
able adjacent to it, the county could 
lease that road under bids. The les- 
see was required to clear the roadway 
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oí timber and to provide bridges or 
ferries as needed. Tolis could be 
charged for use of the facility. Ex- 
emptions from tolls were provided for 
foot-travel, travel from one part of a 
farm to another, or travel to church to 
attend a funeral, or to elections. A 
cleared width of 30 feet was required. 
Travel width minimum was 16 feet ex- 
cept in cuts of six feet or more, where 
a width of 10 feet was allowed.  Turn- 
outs 16 feet in width were required 
every one-fourth mile in narrow 
sections. 


Other legislation enacted in 1883 
authorized bridge construction by Ada 
and Owyhee Counties. The Ada County 
construction involved a structure over 
the Payette River. This Act required 
the county to establish the location 
and to prepare plans, specifications 
and cost estimates. This is the first 
legislative requirement of record in 
regard to such documents. 


Highway Legislation 1885 


Actions of the 1885 session of the 
Territorial Legislature indicate a grow- 
ing awareness that some degree of 
expertise was required for even the 
primitive roads of the day. 


Authorization for three bridges to 
be constructed or repaired by Ada 
County included provisions for plans, 
surveys and cost estimates. These 
Structures crossed the Payette River 
near Payette and the Boise River at 
Boise and Caldwell. Other legislation 
authorized a structure to be built by 
Oneida County over Bear River east of 
Weston. 


Of more significance were provi- 
sions permitting Boards of County 
Commissioners to direct the County 
Surveyor to lay out roads. This ieg- 
islation was permissive in the case of 
existing roads and mandatory for ail 
new roads. New locations were to be 
marked conspicuously on trees, stones 
or posts, noting angles and distances 
at one mile intervais. 
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Other legislation authorized Ada 
County to build a road from Boise to 
Atlanta. The work was to be done 
under contract with the Board of Trade 
of Boise City, according to a survey 
of P. J. Kinney, Engineer. This is 
the first record of a survey Dy a pro- 
fessional engineer. 


Concern over lack of north-south 
communication was evident by legisia- 
tive actions of earlier years. Council 
Joint Memorial No. 2 of the 1885 Terri- 
torial Legislature clearly demonstrates 
the degree of this concern. Apparently 
the Territory felt that a north-south 
wagon road was beyond the limits of 
territoria! resources and that no finan- 
cing was forthcoming from Congress. 


The Memorial cites the lack of 
communication except by pack trails 
which were blocked by snow for six 
months of the year, and requested 
that the counties of Idaho, Nez Perce, 
Shoshone and Kootenai be annexed to 
the State of Washington. The frustra- 
tion of the Legislature is eloquently 
expressed in the following quotation 
from the Memoriai: 


The regions are united poli- 
tically, but socially, commer- 
cialy, and geographically, 
they never can be. 


Mount Idaho - Little Salmon 
Meadows Wagon Road 


Demands for some sort of north- 
south road finally stirred the Territo- 
rial Legisiature to take positive action 
during its final session in 1889. 


The basic problem was a matter 
of financing. Payment of cost of the 
road from current revenues was be- 
yond the limits of feasible taxing capa- 
city. Bonding ability of the Territory 
was fixed at $210,000, or one percent 
of total assessed valuation which 
amounted to $21,000,000 in 1889. Exist- 
ing debt amounted to $160,000, leaving 
only $50,000 of bonding capacity avail- 
able to finance the proposed road. 


Construction of a wagon road was 
authorized from Mount idaho to Little 
Salmon Meadows. Financing was 
through a bond issue of $50,000 with 
debt service provided through a Terri- 
torial tax levy of two cents per $100 
assessed valuation. 


The enabling legislation was 
approved on February 5, 1889, but 
required concurrence of Congress be- 
cause of the bond financing. This ap- 
proval was obtained on May i9, 1890. 


Location and construction of the 
road was directed by a three-member 
Commission to be appointed by Gover- 
nor Shoup. Appointments were made 
on May 24, 1890 and confirmed the 
following: 


N. B. Willy, Warren, Chairman 
C. B. Wood, Grangevilie 
Frank Smith, Weiser. 


There was considerable contro- 
versy as to whether the road should 
be located north along the Littie Salmon 
and Salmon Rivers or be on a more 
interior location north from Payette 
Lake. The Commission seiected the 
latter. 


The actual location began at the 
north end of an existing wagon road at 
Wagon Bay on Payette Lake. From 
this point it extended north along the 
west side of Payette Lake and Payette 
River via Secesh Summit and Burgdorf 
to the Salmon River at the mouth of 
French Creek. The river was crossed 
at this point. The road then ascended 
to Florence and thence to Mt. Idaho 
via the general route of the Mose 
Milner Trail. 


The entire route included 101 
miles and was divided by the Commis- 
Sion into four sections for bidding 
purposes. Bids for construction were 
opened during the first week in Sep- 
tember 1890, and actual work began 
during the following week. Except for 
the Salmon River Bridge, all contracts 
were completed by September 1891. 


Total contract cost was $32,240, ex- 
cluding the bridge. 


The Salmon River bridge proved 
to be the major probiem on the entire 
route. Steel for the structure was 
ordered in accordance with a survey 
conducted by the supplier. Delivery 
was to Weiser and was so late that 
freighters refused to move it for fear 
of being snowed in enroute. When 
delivery was made the following spring, 
steel members were found to be too 
short to span the river. After consid- 
erable negotiation, it was decided to 
abandon the proposed steel structure 
and substitute a suspension bridge. 
The structure as built did not have 
sufficient capacity to support heavy 
wagon loads and severely hampered 
through use of the road. 


Described by the press as a real 
achievement when the road was start- 
ed, it was just as roundly criticized 
by some sources after it was placed in 
service. The foliowing is a quotation 


from the Idaho Daily Statesman of June 
2i, 1890: 


The construction of this road 
will meet an immediate and 
pressing want, as the neces- 
sity for a better means of 
communication between the 
northern and southern sec- 
tions of the Territory is be- 
coming of greater importance 
each year. 


In its edition of September 23, 
1892, the Idaho Free Press of 
Grangeville criticized the road in the 
following quotation: 


We do not believe that there 
is a rod of the road which 
honestly fulfills the require- 
ments called for in these 
Specifications and we do not 
see how any member of the 
State Wagon Road Commission 
would have accepted the work 
as an honest fulfillment of the 
conditions of the contract. 
But accepted it has been, and 
paid for, and the people of 
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the state can now foot the 
bilis with the assurance that 
they have not got value 
received for the amount 
expended. 


N. B. Willey of the Wagon Road 
Commission replied to this charge in a 
letter of October 14, 1892, as follows: 


i have personally inspected 
and measured the entire road 
and determined that it meets 
or exceeds specifications. 


Total expenditure for the road 
amounted to $47,000, which included 
engineering, cost of construction, and 
expenses of the Wagon Road Commis- 
sion. The balance of $3,000 in the 
Wagon Road Fund was apportioned by 
the First Session of the State Legisla- 
ture to build a road from Price Valley 
to Council Valley and another extend- 
ing south from the head of Payette 
Lakes toward Boise. 


Territorial Government Summary 


The period of Territorial Govern- 
ment, which began March 4, 1863, 
neared its close with the 15th and last 
Session, which adjourned February 7, 
1889. 


The provision for roads and trails 
during 27 years as Idaho Territory 
was largely a matter of individual 
initiative and county responsibility. 
The valuation of the State was low, 
permitting only a small income from 
taxes. Bond issues required federai 
authorization and were backed by small 
and uncertain security from the Terri- 
tory. Under these conditions, toll 
roads afforded a compromise and 
relieved the Territory of road 
responsibility. 


The first Territorial Legisiature 
in enacting Council Bill No. Y, whic 
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carried several features still in effect 
today, indicated that the desirability 
of public roads was fully appreciated 
as a principle. However, as the poli 
tax was entirely inadequate to provide 
the necessary funds, the Act had littie 
effect until seven years after its 
passage. The Act of 1881 designated 
ali roads as county roads (free roads). 
This was the beginning of the end of 
toll road franchises. 


The first reference to an engineer 
in State or county service was the 
County Surveyor, whose office was 
created with the designation of coun- 
ties in 1863. 


The first reference to an engineer 
on roads is in the Act of February 3, 
1885, where the use of a certain engi- 
neer's survey was required. This 
engineer, however, was not regular!y 
in State or county service. 


The only road bonds issued by 
the Territorial Government were those 
totaling $50,000 for the Grangeville- 
New Meadows Road, of which all but 
$11,000 was expended up to the end of 
Territorial Government. 


Organized highway administration 
essentially piayed no part in the terri- 
torial development of Idaho. The vast 
area, combined with lack of public 
funds and the franchise scramble for 
individual profit, prevented effective 
highway organization for many years. 
However, with the gradual increase in 
valuation, the increase in agriculture 
and the development of natural re- 
sources, came recognition of a State 
that must be united through adequate 
transportation facilities. Statehood was 
seen as a more effective means to 
achieve orderly progress. 


On July 3, 1890, Idaho became a 
State without a State road of its own. 
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On July 3, 1890, Idaho, to which the 
mapmakers have allocated little fiat 
land but more than ampiy endowed 
with mountains and difficult routes 
cf Transportation, became a State 
without a State road of its own. 


CHAPTER HI 


EARLY STATEHOOD 
1890 - 1913 


idaho became a State with a pop- 
ulation of 88,548 and an area of 83,557 
square miles. There were no State 
roads and no State organization to 
administer roads - and tol! roads, 
bridges and ferries were prevalent. All 
roads had been defined as county 
roads since 1875. The Union Pacific 
railway had been built across the State 
six years previously and the Great 
Northern railway was beginning to 
build across the northern Panhandle. 
irrigated farming and timber were be- 
ginning to offset the decline in placer 
gold production, while silver and lead 
production was increasing in the north. 


First State Roads System 


The First Session of the State 
Legislature in i891 authorized a survey 
of a system of roads beginning at Ban- 
ner and extending north via Deadwood, 
Bear Valley, Alton and Warren to Warm 
Springs (Burgdorf), with a branch to 
the head of North Fork Saimon River 
via Yankee Fork and the Salmon River. 
It also included a road from Clearwater 
northward to the forks of the Saint 
Maries River with a branch from Clear- 
water to Elk City. 


The survey was supervised by a 
three-man Commission which was to 
personally examine various locations 
and mark the one deemed to be most 
practical. Estimates of cost were to be 
prepared for route sections not to ex- 
ceed 10 miles in length for each alter- 
nate with varying grades and widths. 


The survey was financed through 
a general fund appropriation of $3,000. 
A maximum oí 14 months was alicwed 
for completion of the survey. E. T. 
Perkins, Jr. was the supervising 
engineer. 
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Actual construction of a modified 
system of roads was authorized by the 
Legisiature in 1893 by an act to "pro- 
vide for internal improvement of the 
State by constructing a system of wa- 
gon roads in Boise, Custer,  Lemhi, 
Idaho, Shoshone, Kootenai, Latah and 
Nez Perce Counties." 


The authorized system included 
roads as follows: 


(1) Beginning at Banner and ex- 
tending via the mouth of 
Yankee Fork and Salmon Riv- 
er to the head of the Saimon 
River at the idaho-Montana 
line. 
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Beginning at the faiis of Lit- 
tle Salmon River at the Wash- 
ington-Idaho County line, 
then down the Littie Salmon 
to the main Saimon River to 
an existing wagon road at 
john Doumecg's place about 
four miles above the mouth 
of White Bird Creek, then 
via the existing wagon road 
to Mt. Idaho, extending 
thereon north through Nez 
Perce and Latah Counties by 
way of the mouth of Saint 
Maries River to Wallace, with 
a branch from Lewiston to 
Elk City. 


Road location and construction was 
supervised by a Commissicn consisting 
of one representative from each county 
involved and selected by the Boards of 
County Commissioners. 


The Road Commission was required 
to select persons to survey and locate 
the roads, one of whom was to be a 
"competent civil engineer of recognized 


standing and practical skill". His sai- 
ary was not to exceed $150 per month 
plus expenses. The engineer was also 
to supervise and administer construc- 
tion. The total engineering cost was 
not to exceed $12,000. 


These roads were to be divided 
into sections with contracts awarded on 
the basis of bids which were to be re- 
ceived as soon as practicable in 1893. 
Work was to be distributed along the 
line of the roads and not confined to 
any particular section or county road. 
Grades could not exceed 10 percent. 
No single contract could exceed 
$115,000. Administrative costs of the 
Commission were limited to $6,000. 


The cost of the road system was 
financed through a bond issue of 
$135,000. Debt service retirement was 
provided through a State ad valorem 
levy of three cents per $100 assessed 
valuation. 


The entire proposal aimost failed 
because the initial legislation was 
faulty as the bond issue authorized 
was for oniy $135.00. An amendment 
to increase the bond issue to the re- 
quired amount of $135,000 was passed 
only after a bitter legislative battle. 


Governor W. J. McConnell signed 
the bili with considerable reluctance, 
saying: 


The wisdom of constructing 
a portion of this wagon road 
cannot be doubted. That di- 
vision down the Salmon River 
and the division to Elk City 
together with the division 
through Boise County and 
eastward fully justify the 
expense to the State involved 
in their construction. While 1 
think some other divisions of 
the road will prove of little 
value, as I doubt whether 
the Counties in which they 
are constructed can afíord to 
maintain them after they are 
built. 


I am impelled to sign this bill 
in consideration of the land 


interests of the State, and 
by that consideration alone. 
I believe that $50,000 of the 
amount carried by this bill 
has been appropriated for 
the construction of roads 
that will be of little value. 
In the congressional act pro- 
viding for the admission of 
the State of Idaho, we re- 
ceived the very liberal dona- 
tion of 590,000 acres of land 
in addition to the land here- 
tofore granted to the terri- 
tory which, at the price 
fixed by Congress - $10 
per acre - will amount to 
$5,900,000. But little of this 
land has been selected by 
the State in consequence of 
the failure on the part of 
Congress to appropriate 
money for surveys. The last 
session, however, made a 
liberal appropriation, and 
contracts are let for survey- 
ing large tracts of land in 
the mountain and timber dis- 
tricts. All or nearly aii, the 
valley and open lands of any 
value have already been se- 
lected by private citizens 
under the various acts of 
Congress, and there is but 
little left for the State from 
which to make its selections, 
other than the lands chiefly 
valuable for their timber 
which are in the interior and 
mountainous districts of the 
State. 


By the building of this sys- 
tem of wagon roads, these 
lands may be made available; 
consequently, whiie I think 
the bil has been carelessly 
considered, and is unwise in 
some of its provisions, i am 
also satisfied that further 
appropriations will be asked 
of future legislatures to com- 
plete the work - notably that 
division down the Salmon 
River - 1 believe that as the 
timber lands are being rap- 
idiy taken up, that it would 
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be dangerous to delay an- 
other two years, and that in 
the interest of our land 
grant the State would be 
justified in expending this 
money. 1 have for the rea- 
sons stated signed this bill. 


Very respectfully, 
W. J. McConnell, 


Governor 


The Wagon Road Commission was 
organized early in 1893 and the re- 
quired engineering personnel hired. 


Commission members were as 
follows: 

Craddock Sharp 

Telcher Clough 

Ireton MacNab 

Sanburn Bell 


The Commission was confronted 
with many probiems, mostly fiscal. 
During the conduct of the surveys one 


General Roberts‘ boiler at {old} 
Meadows Racing Park in transit from 
Weiser to Warren. 
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of tne engineers, George Trask, was 
sharply criticized because he expended 
$2,111, or about $80 per mile, for a 
survey of a part of the Kootenai 
County section. 


Necessary surveys were finally 
completed permitting the Commission to 
authorize advertising for bids for con- 
struction of these Wagon roads at its 
meeting of July 27, 1893. l 


The sale of bonds was advertised 
and the award made to Stanton, Coffin 
and Company at a premium of 11 per- 
cent. The first installment of bonds 
was sold in the principal amount of 
$20,000. On August 5, 1893 the pur- 
chaser advised the Commission that it 
would buy no more bonds because of 
the tight money market. At this time 
it appeared that construction mighi be 
postponed indefinitely. 


The Commission authorized resale 
of the remainder of the bond issue and 
also continued negotiations with the 
original buyer. These negotiations 
finaily resulted in an agreement by the 
buyer to handle the bonds with pay- 
ment of the premium to be deferred 
until April 1, 1894. 
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With fuil proceeds of the bond 
issue assured, the Commission autho- 
rized readvertising for construction of 
tne Wagon roads on November 15, 
1893. Bids were opened and contracts 
awarded to successful persons or firms 
on December 29, 1893. Awards by 
road section were as foliows: 


Banner-Bear Valley 
Stanley & Allen 
$11,000 


Custer & Lemhi Co. Sections 
Winters, Parsons & Boone 
$39,800 


Falls of Little Salmon to 
John Doumecq's 
Mile 3, 4, 5 
Peter Smith 
$1,500 


Mile 9, 10, 11, 12, i3, 14 
A. H. Ingram 
$7,500 


Mile i, 2, 6, 7, 8 
Thos. Mathewson 
$4,500 


Mile 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
Frank Shissler 
$6,500 


32.5 Miles 
Cameron & Lynch 
$53,000 


Elk City Branch, Mt. Idaho 
Cameron & Lynch 
$18,000 


St. Maries R. 
Cameron & Lynch 
$11,830 


St. Maries R., Wallace 
Wm. H. Payne 
$16,850 
TOTAL $170,480 
Bids on the Salmon River and Elk 
City sections exceeded the amounts au- 


thorized by the Legislature and were 
approved for award with the contin- 


gency that Idaho County provide ap- 
proximately $55,000 from local sources. 
This the County refused to do. The 
Commission then refused to sign con- 
tracts on these sections. This refusal 
was based on provisions of the autho- 
rizing legisiation which were interpret- 
ed by iegai counsel of the Commission 
to require that the entire route must 
be constructed within limits of autho- 
rized funds rather than build as far as 
those funds would allow. 


Also, as a result of a court deci- 
sion, the Commission was enjoined from 
awarding à contract on the Kootenai 
County division because the projects 
were advertised prior to completion of 
the survey. Bids were subsequently 
readvertised on May 24, 1894. 


A. H. Ingram, bidder on the 
Salmon River section, brought suit to 
force the Commission to sign contracts 
on the basis of bids received. A writ 
of mandate was issued by the idaho 
State Supreme Court in April of 1894 
directing the Commission to honor con- 
tracts within the limit of the funds 
authorized. 


This meant that only a little more 
than half of the Salmon River section 
and less than half of the Elk City 
section could be built. Thus, once 
again efforts to provide some sort oi 
north-south transportation in Idaho 
were frustrated. In this connection, 
the Idaho Statesman in its issue of 
january 17, 1894 commented: 


The contracts for the ex- 
treme northern division of 
the road have been let and 
they will be constructed but, 
without the Salmon River 
branch, there wil be no 
connecting line and the other 
sections will be of no value 
so far as adjoining the 
northern and the southern 
portions of the State is 
concerned. 


Work on all contracts was started 
and proceeded rapidly. Some problems 
were created by unusually high water 
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in the early summer of 1894. Principal 
damage occurred on the Lemhi section 
where 1500 feet oi grade together with 
three bridges were lost. There were 
labor problems on this seciion and aiso 
on the St. Maries-Wallace section. 


The labor dispute on the Lemhi 
County section was blamed on labor 
recruited from followers of Jacob S. 
Coxey who organized a march on Wash- 
ington, D.C. by unemployed persons. 
The particular individuais involved had 
been arrested enroute by U.S. mar- 
shais and detained in a camp estab- 
lished in the Parma area. Their spe- 
cific complaint was that they were pro- 
vided with short-handled instead of 
iong-handled shovels. 


The labor problem on the St. 
Maries-Wallace section was considerably 
more serious. The work crew com- 
plained that they had not been paid 
for three months, seized a foreman as 
hostage, and threatened to burn a 
completed bridge over the St. Maries 
River. 


All problems were settled within a 
very short time and most contracts 
were nearing completion by July, 1894. 
Exercising powers conferred upon him 
by enabling legislation, Governor W. 
I. McConnell appointed some groups to 
inspect construction. Each group 
consisted of three "viewers", most oí 
whom were reported to be qualified 
engineers. 


Review boards reported back to 
the Governor in August 1894. They 
advised that they had found that the 
work failed to meet prescribed specifi- 
cations. Major deficiencies were alleg- 
ed to be as follows: 


d Construction on some por- 
tions did not follow the sur- 
veyed lines. 


2. Excessive curvature was in- 
troduced into the alignment 
in order to reduce clearing 
operations. 


3. Drainage was inadequate. 
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4. Stumps left in the roadway 
were covered by only two or 
three inches of soil. 


o Turn-outs for passing were 
not at proper intervals. 


6. Wet spots in the grade were 
not adequately corduroyed. 


As a result of these findings, the 
Attorney General directed the State 
Auditor not to honor claims for final 
payment for work on the contract, de- 
Spite the fact that the Wagon Road 
Commission had accepted this work. 
Two test suits were brought by con- 
tractors before the Supreme Court of 
Idaho in early 1895 to compel payment. 
Decisions against the contractors were 
handed down in both cases. 


In the meantime, private interests 
pushed through a trail along the Little 
Salmon River to connect Meadows with 
the Wagon Road construction near the 
mouth of Rapid River. This trail was 
on the line of the State Wagon Road 
Survey and permitted the estabiishment 
of mail service from Meadows to 
Grangeville. 


Litigation over road contracts 
continued for severai years. No record 
can be found as to whether alleged 
deficiencies were ever corrected. 


Thus ended the first primary ef- 
fort to build a road system which was 
to penetrate some of the most difficult 
terrain in Idaho. The system involved 
about 600 miies of road to be built at a 
cost of $135,000, including administra- 
tion, engineering and construction. 


The enabling iegisiation had pro- 
vided that the system was to be main- 
tained by the counties  traversed. 
There is evidence that at least some 
counties refused to accept this respon- 
sibility and tre road sections involved 
deteriorated rapidly. 


During this period no progress 
was made in breaking away from the 
local Commission form of highway ad- 
ministration and to organize a State 
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Highway Department. This may be 
explained to some extent by a remark 
of Governor William J. McConnell in 
his message to the Second State Legis- 
lature on january 5, 1893. He assured 
that body that the public was condemn- 
ing the creation of new departments, 
and he advised that it would be better 
to make more comprehensive and effi- 
cient those departments already in 
existence than to create new ones. 


Creation of State Engineer's Office 


An Act approved March 9, 1895 
provided for the appointment by the 
Governor of a State Engineer. The 
term of office was four years at a sal- 
ary of $2,000 per year, plus necessary 
expenses not to exceed $500 annualiy. 


This Act further stated that: 


"He shall careful measure the 
flow in cubic feet of the streams of the 
State, collect facts and make surveys 
for suitabie locations for reservoirs, 
familiarize himself with waterways and 
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A 20 mule team freight outfit in 
eastern Idaho. Lemhi Valley mines. 


irrigable land and needs of the State 
as to irrigation matters." 


The office of State Enginser was 
iater transferred to the Reclamation 
Department. 


This is the first provision for an 
engineer within the State organization. 
His duties insofar as they applied to 
highways were covered by these words 
of the Act: “shall perform such other 
professional duties as may be required 
of him by the Governor." This engi- 
neer was to provide primarily for irri- 
gation work. His title appears later 
from time to time as a member of var- 
ious temporary road commissions and 
in connection with bridges. 


On March 1i, 1903, an act pro- 
vided for a wagon bridge across the 
Snake River at American Falls. The 
State Engineer was instructed to fur- 
nish to the county commission suitable 
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plans, specifications and estimates. The 
bridge was to be paid for with "money 
in the State Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated". 


In 1903, the State Engineer aiso 
appears as a member of a commission 
to supervise construction of a bridge 
over the Snake River at Weiser. 


During this period the State Leg- 
islature continued the practice of au- 
thorizing individual and generally iso- 
lated projects, each supervised by a 
special commission. The aggregate 
amount authorized between 1905 and 
1913 was $547,500. Details of individual 
issues are listed in the Appendix, 
(1905-1930) Fig. 1. 


Most of the authorizations from a 
financing standpoint were for bridges. 
Apparently these structures were be- 
yond the fiscal capacity of the counties 
involved. The most significant author- 
izations were the Intermountain Wagon 
Road issue of 1905 for $50,000 and the 
First State Highway issue of 1913 for 
$200,000. 


The Intermountain Wagon Road 
Commission consisted of the Governor 
and two additional members appointed 
by the Governor. lts responsibility 
was to lay out and build a system of 
wagon roads and trails to serve mining 
interests. Funds to be available con- 
sisted of revenue from the sale oí re- 
venue bonds in the amount of $50,000. 


At its first meeting in April 1905, 
the Commission received requests for 
roads with an estimated total cost of 
$221,500, or nearly four and one-half 
times ihe available funds. Due to this 
wide difference between funding and 
requests, the Commission determined 
that any allocation of State funds to a 
Specific project would be contingent on 
an equai amount to be provided by the 
road sponsors. Major fund aliocations 
were: 


Warren's - Big Creek $15,000 
Atlanta Road $14,135 
Wagontown - Seafoam $ 2,000 
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An additional $5,000 bond issue 
was authorized by the Legislative Ses- 
sion of 1907 to complete the Atlanta 
Road. Aliocation of funds was contin- 
gent on $5,000 in matching funds to be 
provided by local interests. In lieu of 
a cash contribution, approximately 10 
miles of the road were built by Atlanta 
mining interests. 


First State Highway Commission 


The first step toward the creation 
of a permanent State Highway organi- 
zation came with the creation of a 
State Highway Commission in 1907. 
This Commission was composed of the 
Governor, State Engineer and State 
Mining Inspector. 


This Commission was given super- 
vision over all roads constructed in 
whole or in part with State funds so 
that they would be kept in proper 
repair. it was authorized to receive 
complaints about road conditions and 
if it found such sections involved were 
in serious need of repair, issue an or- 
der to the county involved to perform 
the needed work. If the county failed 
to comply with such order, the sole 
recourse of the Commission was to 
lease the road as a toll facility. The 
enabling legislation provided an appro- 
priation of $1,500 to cover expenses of 
the Commission for two Years begin- 
ning on Aprii 1, 1907. 


There is no record to indicate 
that this Commission ever actually 
functioned within its limited powers. 
Records of the office of the State 
Auditor show no expenditure from the 
authorized appropriation. 


Pirst Hard-Surfaced Road 


The following quotation was taken 
from the "Report of the State Engineer 
A. E. Robinson of idaho for 1911 and 
1912." 


The sum of $20,000 was ap- 
propriated by the 11th Leg- 
islative Assembiy to provide 


for the macadamizing of 
about five miles of the public 
highway adjoining the right- 
of-way of the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Company at 
Ross Fork (Fort Hall) in 
Bingham County and extend- 
ing to Gibson. This stretch 
of road is a section of the 
main-traveled highway  be- 
tween Pocatello and Biackfoot 
and is on the route followed 
by traffic leading from Poca- 
tello to any of the eastern 
part of the State, to Yellow- 
stone National Park and to 
Montana. 


So difficult was this stretch 
of road for teams and auto- 
mobiles that it was marked 
as especially bad on automo- 
bile maps. it fully deserved 
this reputation, for during 
the greater portion of the 
year it was almost, if not 


wholly, impassable to auto- 
mobiles, and it was impass- 
able for any but the lightest 
ioads over it with a team. 
The material over which this 
road passed was sand having 
a depth of from two to eight 
feet, in places the sand 
was very sharp, but gener- 
ally the particles composing 
it were rounded - in other 
words, qvicksand. 


This is the first hard- 
surfaced road built in the 
State, and this particular 
piece of road was by all 
means the most fitting on 
which to start permanent im- 
provement in the State. The 
construction of this piece of 
road has resulted beneficialiy 
in other ways than the mere 


Placing crushed rock surfacing in 
sand area north of Fort Hell, 1912. 
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improvement of a difficult 
stretch of highway. It has 
done a great deal towards 
awakening the interest of 
residents of the southeastern 
part of the State in road im- 
provement, and has demon- 
strated by a concrete ex- 
ample the many advantages 
of having modern improved 
roads. 


It was ascertained by making 
estimates that the amount of 
money  appropriated would 
not be sufficient to construct 
the road in its entirety. It 
was decided then by the 
road commissioners, com- 
posed of Mr. J. P. Congdon 
of  Pocatelio, Mr. T. R. 
Jones of Blackfoot, and the 
State Engineer, to proceed 
with the construction of the 
road and to continue the 
work as iong as funds would 
permit, hoping that the 
benefit to be derived from 
macadamizing this stretch of 
road would be so pronounced 
that additional funds would 
be raised for completion of 
the work. In the fal of 
19ii it became apparent that 
only about one-half of the 
road could be constructed 
with the funds provided. A 
number of  public-spirited 
citizens of the southeastern 
part of the State, headed by 
Mr. Theodore Turner, a 
good roads enthusiast of 
Pocatelio, and assisted by 
automobile clubs and others, 
raised by subscription about 
$15,000 for the completion of 
the road. The work was 
continued under the super- 
vision of a road commission 


unti! its completion in the . 


Spring of 1912. 


The rock used on this pro- 
ject was limestone hauled on 
the railroad from Portneuf 
to Fort Hall, where it was 
crushed. 


Local Roads 1890-1913 


Considerable legislation concerning 
local roads was enacted during this 
period. Much of it involved minor 
changes in local organization and tax 
levies. The two most significant ac- 
tions were legislation in 1905 to autho- 
rize creation of good roads districts 
and in 1909 to permit organization of 
highway districts. 


The Good Roads District Act pro- 
vided for creation of such districts by 
the Boards of County Commissioners 
upon petition from residents of the 
proposed District. Their sole function 
was to improve or build roads within 
the District. There was no provision 
for subsequent maintenance. Their 
only source of income was through is- 
suance of bonds of the respective dis- 
tricts. Debt service was provided 
through ad valorem tax levies. Most 
of the interest in this legislation was 
generated in the northern part of the 
State. Two of these good roads dis- 
tricts were stili in existence in 1975 - 
one in Idaho County and one in Jerome 
County. 


The 31909 highway district law 
provided that these units be created 
by election as county sub-divisions. 


Highway districts were directed 
by boards of three elected Commission- 
ers and were authorized to manage, 
maintain, cperate and build transporta- 
tion facilities. This legislation in- 
cluded both highways and railroads. if 
the latter were electric lines, the au- 
thorization also inciuded construction 
of power generators and distribution 
systems where required. 


Highway districts levied taxes and 
issued bonds, subject to the approval 
of the electorate. Taxes were as- 


sessed. on. the. -basis of benefit; re- 


quired approval of the electorate; and, 
were subject to review by the District 
Court. 


In 1909, counties were authorized 
te adopt county road systems subject 
to electorate approval of such action. 
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These systems, once established, were 
to be under the direction of a road 
district supervisor who was to be 
'skilled in road matters and, prefer- 
ably, a civil engineer". 


Sixty-two highway districts, to- 
gether with 34 county highway sys- 
tems, were stil operating in 1975 
throughout Idaho. 


Local road legislation was recodi- 
fied in 1911 permitting good roads dis- 
tricts to reorganize as highway dis- 
tricts. It is of interest that language 
similar to the following is included in 
the preamble of both the county and 
highway district recodification: 


The improvement of high- 
ways is hereby declared to 
be the established and per- 
manent policy of the State of 
Idaho and the duty is hereby 
imposed on the Boards of 
County Commissioners’ in 
their respective counties cf 
improving and maintaining 
the public highways within 
their jurisdiction and of se- 
curing as rapidly as the 


public revenues will permit 
and of maintaining permanent 
good roads of hard surface 
and properly graded and 


available for convenient 
travel thereon throughout 
the year. 


Eariy Statehood Summary 


From achievement of statehood in 
1890 through 1912 there was no perma- 
nent State highway system in Idaho. 
Fifteen separate commissions were 
created to supervise individual con- 
struction projects, including nine in- 
volving bridges. Each Commission ex- 
pired upon completion of the project 
for which it was responsible. The 
counties had made determined efforts, 
but the State seemed to consider roads 
a local matter and not an objective in 
State policy. As a matter of fact, 
most efforts in the early part of State- 
hood were directed toward railroads 
rather than highways. 


Utah-Northern Railroad bridge with 
wagon bridge in background at Eagie 
Rock (now Idaho Falls) in 1880's. 


During the period from 1874, 
when the Utah Northern Railroad first 
reached Franklin and by 1880 had 
reached the Montana border, until 1910 
& total of 20 railroads had constructed 
railway lines within the State. The 
Oregon Short Line crossed from Wyo- 
ming to Oregon during 1881-1884. A 
total of 13 railroad companies con- 
structed short rail lines of from a few 
miles to perhaps over a hundred in 
southern idaho by 1910. Beginning in 
1882 with the Northern Pacific Raii- 
road, the Great Northern in 1892, and 
other small lines - a total of seven 
railway lines were constructed in 
northern Idaho during this period. 
These lines handled the bulk of trans- 
portation from the State to the midwest 
and west coast and provided for the 
growth cf idaho during this period. 


A shift in interest to roads was 
stimulated by a series of good roads 
meetings held throughout the State in 
1905. These meetings were sponsored 
by the National Good Roads Associa- 
tion. C. H. Moore, President of the 
Association, led a group of experts 
who discussed the benefits of good 
roads and actually demonstrated con- 
struction methods. These meetings 
aroused much interest and business 
houses ciosed in some cities to aliow 
employees to attend. 


This new concern regarding roads 
seems to have stimulated activity within 
the State and led to creation of an- 
other State Highway Commission in 
1909. Although not particularly effec- 
tive, this was an important step to- 
ward creation of a centralized State 
highway authority. In his message to 
the Legislature in 1909, Governor 
James H. Brady recommended that 
powers of this commission be extended. 
The text of his message noted: 


The buiiding of new roads 
where needed and the repair 
of existing roads is a duty 
that the State owes its citi- 
zens. At the 9th Legisletive 
Session the State Highway 
Commission owas created. 
Under this law the Commis- 
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sion had conferred on it cer- 
tain powers relative to roads 
that have been constructed 
in whole or in part by the 
State and then turned over 
to the counties in which the 
roads are located. The pow- 
ers of this Highway Commis- 
sion should be enlarged, 
giving it supervisory control 
of the county roads so that 
it may initiate investigation 
as well as receive complaints 
and compe! remedial action 
without unnecessary delay. 
The Wagon roads of the 
State are the main arteries 
of trade. In communities of 
farms prosperity is practi- 
cally impossible with poor 
and neglected roads. The 
same applies to mining dis- 
tricts. The subject seems to 
me of so much importance as 
to deserve the painstaking 
attention of the Legislature 
to the end that the roads of 
our state may be properly 
improved. 


There is no record to indicate 
that legislative actions to implement 
these recommendations were taken. 


Governor james H. Hawiey was 
the first Chief Executive to spell out 
in specific terms the road probiems 
confronting the State. In his legisla- 
tive message of 1911, the Governor is 
quoted as foliows: 


Our public roads are, out- 
side of a few peculiarly fa- 
vored sections, a disgrace to 
the State, and to the coun- 
ties wherein situated. Our 
present road law is anti- 
quated and ineffective. 
Nothing appeals to the in- 
tended resident so forceably 
as good roads in the locality 
wherein he proposes to make 
his future home. There is 
no good reason why Idaho 
Should be behind the rest of 
the country in this regard. 
The greatest benefit of a 
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good road system insures to 
the farmer, but all other 
classes are assisted by it. 
The subject has attracted 
the attention of many of our 
peopie and good roads asso- 
ciation have been organized 
in several of our counties. 
Proposed statutes on this 
subject have been prepared 
by interested citizens and 
wil undoubtedly be submit- 
ted to you. Hoping you will 
be able to devise a proper 


system that will cure this 
evil and put us in line with 
the other advanced States oi 
the Union, I assure you of 
my hearty cooperation in the 
matter. 


Although there was no immediate 
and specific action to either of these 
gubernatorial recommendations, it ap- 
pears that both influenced the legisla- 
tive session of 1913 which created the 
first permanent State Highway Commis- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER IV 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
1913 - 1919 


On March 13, 1913, the State 
Legislature created a five-member State 
Highway Commission consisting of the 
Secretary of State, who was ex-officio 
secretary of the Commission, the State 
Engineer and three other members 
appointed by the Governor. it was 
further provided that one of the ap- 
pointed members should be the head 
of the Department of Civil Engineering 
at the University of Idaho. Members 
received no pay but were allowed 
necessary traveling expenses. This was 
an effective administrative agency be- 
cause it was granted adequate powers 
and was provided with some funds to 
carry out its responsibilities. 


The powers of this Commission 
were to lay out, build and maintain 
new State highways anywhere within 
the State; to alter, improve or discon- 
tinue any State highway; to purchase, 
condemn or otherwise obtain necessary 
right-of-way; to have general supervi- 
sion of ah highways within the State; 
to expend the fund created for the 
construction, maintenance and improve- 
ment of the State highways; to make 
and enforce rules; to employ a Chief 
Engineer and assistants; to supervise 
registration of vehicles, and to keep a 
complete record. 


The Commission was directed to 
provide a system of trunk highwavs 
connecting the larger centers of popu- 
lation and providing access to those 
larger centers from the more remote 
and inaccessible parts of the State 
which the Commission felt had a poten- 
tial for considerable development. The 
system as adopted by the Commission 
was to be reported annualiy to the 
Legisiature through the office of the 
Governor. The Legislature was em- 
powered to add to, amend, or modify 
the proposed system. 
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The Commissioners were also giv- 
en the responsibility for registration 
and licensing of motor vehicles. This 
was the first provision for motor vehi- 
cle registration in Idaho. Registration 
fees were based on vehicle horsepower 
and ranged from $15.00 to $40.00 an- 
nually. Motorcycle fees were a flat 
$5.00. License fees were accumulated 
in a State Highway Fund created by 
the statute. The other major source 
OÍ revenue was to be a bond issue for 
$200,000, also authorized in 1913. 


The statute also specified that ali 
motor vehicies must be equipped with 
good brakes, a horn, two headlights 
and two taillights, one of which was to 
be red. Ali vehicles were required to 
be operated in a safe and prudent 
manner. Anyone driving a vehicle for 
a distance exceeding one-quarter mile 
at a speed of over 30 miles per hour 
was presumed to be violating the safe 
and prudent rule. 


Registration fee revenue was 
shared with those counties which had 
outstanding road bonds. These counties 
were to be allocated sufficient revenue 
to pay interest on road bonds up to 70 
percent of the registration fees collect- 
ed in that county. 


Counties were required to contri- 
bute to the cost of State highway con- 
struction within their respective boun- 
daries. In counties having an assessed 
valuation of $5 million or less, the local 
contribution was 50 percent. Those 
counties having assessed valuation cf 
over $5 million were required tc con- 
tribute 2/3 of the cost. 


The first State Highway Commis- 
Sion was appointed by Governor Haines 
on April 5, 1913 and included as statu- 
tory members: 


Secretary of State, Wilford 
E. Gifford 

State Engineer, Frank P. King 

University of Idaho Civil Engi- 
neering Dept. Head, 
Charles L. Little 


Appointed members were: 


Theodore Turner, of Pocatello 
Miles Cannon, of Weiser 


The first meeting of the Commis- 
sion was held in Boise May 12, 1913. 
Theodore Turner was elected Chairman 
and Miles Cannon, Vice Chairman and, 
by statute, Wilford L. Gifford was 
named Commission Secretary. Regular 
meetings were to be held quarterly on 
the last Monday of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December. Special meetings 
could be called by the Chairman or by 
three members. 


The Commission was immediately 
confronted with a financial problem as 
no bids had been received for the 
offer of the $200,000 bond issue on 
May 1, 1913. Financial institutions 
were not interested in purchasing 
these and other bonds because of the 
interest rate set by statute at four 
percent and the further statutory re- 
quirement that no bonds could be sold 
for less than par value. 


Despite these problems the Com- 
mission moved ahead selecting person- 
nel and with the designation of a State 
Highway System. Edward S. Smith 
was appointed the first State Highway 
Engineer on September 29, 1913 and 
assumed office on October 1, 1913. 


A tentative State highway system 
was adopted on September 30, 1913. 
This system consisted of six routes 
with a total length of about 1,300 
miles. On December 29 of that year 
the Chairman and the State Highway 
Engineer were directed to prepare a 
list of names for highways thus far 
sponsored. 


This Committee reported back to 
the Commission on March 9, 1914 and a 


group of six highways was officially 
designated as follows: 


Route No. 1 .. Idaho Pacific 
Highway, 800 miles, Idaho - Utah line 
near Fishhaven via Paris, Montpelier, 
Soda Springs, McCammon,  Pocatello, 
American Falls, Burley, Twin Falls, 
Buhl, Hagerman, Bliss, Glenns Ferry, 
Mountain Home, Boise, Meridian, 
Nampa, Caldwell, New Plymouth, 
Weiser, New Meadows, White Bird, 
Grangeville, Lewiston, Moscow, and 
Coeur d'Alene to Sandpoint. 


Route No. 2 .. North Pacific 
Highway, 82 miles, Idaho-Washington 
State line via Post Falls, Coeur 
d'Alene, Fourth of July Canyon, Old 
Mission, Kellogg, Wallace, and Mullan 
to a point on the Idaho-Montana State 
line near St. Regis Pass. 


Route No. 3 .. Idaho-Utah High- 
way, 57 miles, from a junction with 
the Idaho-Pacific Highway near Mc- 
Cammon via Arimo, Downey, Oxford, 
Clifton, Dayton and Preston to a point 
on the Idaho-Utah line near Preston 
with a branch from Downey to Malad. 


Route No. 4 Yellowstone Park 
Highway, 66 miles, extending from a 
junction with the Idaho-Pacific Highway 
at Pocatello via Blackfoot, Idaho Falis, 
Rigby, Rexburg, St. Anthony and 
Ashton to Yellowstone Station on the 
west boundary of Yellowstone National 
Park. 


Route No. 5 Idaho-Montana 
Highway, 200 miles, extending from a 
junction with the Yellowstone Park 
Highway at Idaho Falls by way of a 
northerly or northwesterly route via 
Leadore to a point to be determined on 
the Idaho-Montana State line. 


Route No. 6 Sawtooth Park 
Highway, 100 miles, extending from a 
junction with the Idaho-Pacific Highway 
at Twin Falls via Shoshone Falls, 
Jerome, Shoshone,’ Richfield, and 
Bellevue to Hailey. 
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DESIGNATED HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


E MARCH 9, 1914 
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Commission Policies 


The biennial report of the Com- 
mission for 1913-1914 contains the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to con- 
struction policy: 


The development of a sys- 
tem of highways within and 
for the benefit of the State 
was entered upon by this 
Commission with the fact 
fully before it that the 
funds available for such 
purpose are very limited as 
compared with the  magni- 
tude of the work to be 
accomplished. 


It was the aim of the Commission 
to first develop good earth roads, 
gravel-surfaced where the soil condi- 
tions made it necessary, which might 
be improved as time passed. The 
economic elements of highway location, 
grading and bridges are presented in 
1914 in the following words of the 
Commission: 


Location: "The location of the 
highway has a bearing, not only upon 
every successive step in construction 
but also upon annual maintenance cost 
after completion. As blood is to the 
animal, so is location to a highway. No 
quantity of food and amount of care 
wil make a thoroughbred out of a 
cayuse..and no exercise of engineering 
skill and ability and expenditure of 
money will develop a good road upon a 
poor location." 


Grade: "A good location is made 
available and valuable only when prop- 
erly graded. Here again the likeness 
of the process of road building to ani- 
mal husbandry appears. Good blood in 
the animal avails nothing without 
proper care and sustenance." 


Bridges: "It is absolutely neces- 
sary to build suitable and permanent 
bridge structures at the very outset, 
because a bridge, unlike other por- 
tions of the road, cannot be developed 
little by little." 


At this time Idaho had a popula- 
tion of only 375,000. The population 
and resources were not uniform in dis- 
tribution. It was estimated that there 
were 8,000 miles of main traveled roads 
and, of this total, 1400 miles were in- 
cluded in the proposed State Highway 
System. 


The economic problem of the time 
was not so much one of production as 
one of distribution. The Commission 
felt that no matter what the ultimate 
destination of a farm product might 
be, its first movement would be by 
road. Where bad roads existed farmers 
would be forced to move their crops 
when travel conditions were favorable 
instead of when the market was best. 


Other indications of policy and 
problems confronting the Commission 
are revealed in the following quotations 
from comments of State Highway Engi- 
neer Smith in the 1914 report to the 
Commission: 


The greatest value to the 
people of a State Highway 
Department, I believe, is 
going to be found in the 
maintenance of roads under 
State supervision, thereby 
insuring it being done un- 
der some proper system. It 
would obviously be a waste 
of money to build a system 
of first class highways either 
by the State or by the coun- 
ties and provide no means of 
keeping them first class. No 
matter how well the road may 
be constructed or what par- 
ticular care may have been 
taken to make it a finished 
and perfect piece of high- 
way, the day it is turned 
over for acceptance and 
opened for traffic, that day 
maintenance begins and con- 
tinues as long as the good 
continues. This can only be 
accomplished under an or- 
ganized system whose busi- 
ness is this object. As not 
only the first cost of con- 
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struction but the economical 
maintenance of a highway 
depends largely upon its 
proper location, it is true 
economy to determine at the 
onset this very important 
feature. The location, at 
least, should be permanent. 


The estimates on a thousand 
miles of highway were de- 
sired by the Highway com- 
mission within the shortest 
possible time so that no time 
was spent on refinement of 
location, this being left to 
be worked out at the time of 
Staking out the work for the 
contractor, but it was con- 
sidered worthwhile, and in 
many cases absolutely neces- 
sary to spend a little time in 
trying out comparative 
routes when there was a 
strong question of the desir- 
ability of one route over an- 
other or where the need of 
one would warrant its in- 
creased cost over another. 


In general, the object was 
to determine the best route 
both from the standpoint of 
initial cost and future main- 
tenance and of directness, 
consistent with its general 
utility, to the greatest 
number of people. To de- 
termine this, it was often 
necessary to investigate 
several proposed routes and 
decide which best fulfilled 
these conditions, as often 
the shortest and cheapest 
road to build did not tra- 
verse the most thickly set- 
tled localities and, while 
preferable as a route for 
through traffic, it would 
not serve the general com- 
munity and would, therefore, 
be unpopular with the people 
of that section. 


Inasmuch as the counties 
must bear two-thirds of the 


cost of construction, consid- 
erable weight must necessar- 
ily be given this feature for 
the reason that an unpopular 
location of a proposed road, 
even though a State road, 
will often defeat a local 
bond issue usually necessary 
to make possible its 
construction. 


Too often local considera- 
tions are allowed to exert 
an improper influence 
against the right location of 
an important road and it is 
sometimes built not where it 
should be, but where con- 
ditions force it to be. The 
engineer is not always to 
blame for going over a hill 
instead of around it or for 
turning sharp angles in- 
stead of avoiding them, be- 
cause it was probably a 
case of condemning right 
of-way or otherwise incur- 
ring extra costs. The fal- 
lacy of adhering to section 
lines is often apparent 
where two railroad cross- 
ings could have been 
avoided altogether by stay- 
ing on one side of the track 
and in such a case, a rea- 
sonable extra expense is 
always justifiable. 


Despite the time necessarily de- 
voted to organization and fiscal pro- 
blems due to inability to sell highway 
bonds promptly, the Commission was 
able to initiate a reasonable construc- 
tion program during 1913-1914. 


The first construction contract by 
the Commission was awarded on Decem- 
ber 2, 1913. It involved a section of 
the Idaho-Pacific Highway, presently 
Interstate 15 (also U.S. Highways 30 
and 91) between Pocatello and Port- 
neuf. The section was 5.5 miles long. 
The contractor was S. W. Gleim. The 
project was completed May i, 1914. 
The contract cost is not available but 
on the basis of other similar work per- 
formed in the same area by the same 


contractor it is estimated to have been 
approximately $1,600. 


During the period of December 1, 
1913 to December 1, 1914, the Commis- 
sion awarded 27 roadway and a sub- 
stantial number of bridge contracts 
with a total value of $301,532. Bridges 
constituted about one-third of the total 
cost. The contracts involved a total 
of 293 miles of roadway averaging 
about $1000 per mile. 


Typical roadway cross-sections 
adopted by the Commission provided 
for a 16 to 22-foot travelway in flat 
terrain. An additional four feet on a 
3:1 slope were provided to the ditch 
line. In excavation or embankment, 
the standard graded width was 16 feet 
with an additional four feet to the 
ditch line, also on a 3:1 slope. Where 
a gravel surface was provided, the 
surfaced width was 16 feet with earth- 
en shoulders three feet wide. Travel- 
way surface depths were 6 to 8 inches 
on centerline tapering to 4 inches at 
the shoulder. The width of structures 
between curbs was 16 feet. 


In addition to construction con- 
tracted in 1914, surveys were com- 
pleted on 1105 miles of the 1150 miles 
where such work was authorized by 
the Commission. Cost of these surveys 
was $26,160.58. 


Actual expenditures of the Com- 
mission from October 1, 1913 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1914 were $99,092.59 divided as 
follows: 


Dffice of the State 


Highway Engineer. . . $7,732.36 
SURVEYS NC 26,160.58 
Construction” 

Engineering... . 7,962.98 
Construction . 57,236.57 


Surveys and construction super- 
vision were carried out through four 
division offices with headquarters at 
Pocateilo, Rexburg, Shoshone and 
Boise. Each division office was directed 
by a division engineer and with a com- 
plement of one engineering crew as 
follows ` 


Monthly 
Title Salary 
Transitman 
(head of party). .$ 125.90 
Head Chainman . . . . . 60.00 
Crew Chainman . . . . . 45.00 
Leveiman . . . . . . . . 75.00 
Rodman. . . . . . . . . 50.00 
Teamster-Stakeman . ... 75.00 


In addition to the work accom- 
plished under direction of the Commis- 
Sion, the Legislature also appropriated 
$40,000 from the general treasury to 
pay Idaho's share of acquiring a 
privately-owned toll bridge between 
Lewiston, Idaho and Clarkston, Wash- 
ington. (Chapter 179, Page 558, Ses- 
sion Laws, 1913}. 


It will be noted from the detail of 
fiscal operations of the Commission 
listed previously that no funds were 
spent for maintenance. ft seems prob- 
able that this was due in part to the 
limited mileage actually opened to traf- 
fic during this period and also to the 
policy of the Commission as reported 
in the Idaho Statesman September 30, 
1913: 


No portion of the proposed 
highway system is to be ac- 
cepted as a part of the 
State highway system until 
it has been improved at 
least to the extent of being 
placed on grade and cul- 
verts constructed. The 
State assumes no responsi- 
bility for the cost of main- 
tenance until it has been 
improved as set forth 
above. 


State Highway Commission 1915-1919 


On March 12, 1915 the State Leg- 
islature reduced the State Highway 
Commission from five to three members. 
Positions eliminated were the State En- 
gineer and the head of the Department 
of Civil Engineering of the University 
of Idaho. In March 1915, Governor 
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The first Lewiston-Ciarkston bridge 
constructed in 1899 asa toli 
bridge. Purchased by the states of 
Washington and idaho in 1915, re- 
moving the toll. 


Moses Alexander appointed two new 
Commission members. The Commission 
was organized March 29, 1915 with W. 
À. Brodhead, Chairman - Rexburg, E. 
A. Van Sicklin, Vice Chairman - Wei- 
ser, George R. Barker, Secretary oí 
State, Secretary -  Sandpoint. The 


State Highway Engineer was E. M. 
Booth. 


The Legisiature retained Commis- 
sion powers essentially as provided in 
the 1913 statute. In addition, the 
Commission was authorized to use con- 
vict labor in highway construction. 
The office of State Highway Engineer 
was required to be filled by a qualified 
engineer of standing, familiar with 
road work. He could be removed from 
office only for cause, including dere- 
Hiction of duty or incompetence. 


The statute provided that the 
State shouid be wholly responsible for 
maintenance of State highways except 
that cities were required to maintain 
sections within their corporate limits. 
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Legislation also increased the 
county share of registration fees from 
70 percent to 75 percent, leaving 25 
percent avaiiable to the State. 


Other legislation was enacted to 
re-authorize the $500,000 state highway 
bond issue originally authorized in 1913 
but not yet sold. The requirement 
that bonds be sold at par was also eli- 
minated to facilitate saie of the bonds. 


During 1915-1916, the Commission 
designated six new State highways: 


Idaho Central Highway from 
Mountain Home to Hailey 
Boise-Arrowrock Highway from 
Boise to Arrowrock Dam 

Lemhi Highway from Gilmore 
to Salmon 

Panhandle Highway from Post 
Falis to Eastport 

Lewis and Ciark Highway from 
Kooskia to Lolo Pass (Idaho- 
Montana State Line? 

Idaho-Oregon Highway - Caid- 
well to the idaho-Oregon 
Line 


Three other highways were rede- 
signated or extended. These were: 
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Idaho-Pacific Highway: That por- 
tion from Weiser to Coeur d'Alene was 
redesignated as the North and South 
Highway. 


Idaho-Montana Highway was rede- 
signated from Biackfoot via Arco, Mac- 
kay, Challis and Salmon to the Idaho- 
Montana State Line. 


Sawtooth Park Highway extended 
from Hailey over Galena Summit, and 
through Stanley Basin to a junction 
with the Idaho-Montana Highway near 
Challis. The map on page 43 shows 
the revised State Highway System as 
of November, 1916. 


Revenues availabie to the Commis- 
sion during 1915-1916 increased sub- 
stantially over income for the previous 
biennium. Much of this increase was 


Convict labor constructing roadway 
south of White Bird toward Saimon 
River. 


due to sale of the First Highway Bond 
Issue for $200,000. income from motor 
vehicle registrations also showed a 
substantial growth with funds from this 
source amounting to $215,450 in 1916 
compared with $37,213 in 1913. County 
contributions to construction costs also 
rose substantially. 


Construction expenditures during 
the 1915-1916 biennium were about 
$812,000. Projects let to contract dur- 
ing the previous biennium represented 
a large part of this total. 


The Lewiston Hill Section 


A major Idaho project undertaken 
during the 1915-1916 biennium was the 
construction of the Lewiston Hill sec- 
tion of the North and South Highway 
(Now U.S. Highway 95). 


In January i914, a delegation of 
Citizens from Lewiston had traveled to 
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Boise to confer with state authorities 
about a "decent" highway over the hil 
north of the city. In April of the same 
year the Board of Commissioners of 
Nez  Perce County directed then 
County Surveyor E. M. Bocth to make 
a survey of a road up the hill. Actual 
survey work was done by J. J. Mc- 
Creedy, who was employed by Booth 
at the time. 


The  Lewiston Highway District 
was also organized in 1915 for the 
purpose of financing roads in the 
area, including providing two-thirds of 
the cost of the Lewiston Hill project. 


As previously noted Booth had 
been appointed State Highway Engineer 
in 1915 by Governor Moses Alexander. 
A contract for construction of the 
Lewiston Hill road was awarded in 
1916. According to the late Eugene 
A. Cox, a pioneer Lewiston attorney: 


Booth spent so heavily on 
the Lewiston Hil that the 
State found itself committed 
to finishing it. South Idaho 
screamed but it was too late 
and Booth escaped into the 
Army. (Mr. Booth resigned 
on November 1, 1917). 


WASHINGTON a 


The above sketch map gives an in- 
teresting picture of the engineering 
problems encountered in the location 
and construction of Idaho's renowned 


Lewiston Hill highway. In order to 
negotiate section 19, almost the en- 
tire section is covered by the con- 
stantiy curving roadway. 


The iocal attitude toward the pro- 
ject is indicated by the following quote 
from the September 27, 1916 edition of 


the Lewiston Morning Tribune: 


Within just two and six- 
tenths miles of the goal - 
which is the summit of Lew- 
iston Hill - the big Marion 
caterpillar steam  shovel is 
still trembling with willing 
energy, still digging, still 
climbing, still creeping out 
of the valley over its own 
triumphant trail - a trail 
destined in time to become 
one of the noted scenic 
highways of the west. 


Yesterday the shovel was 
working its way along a hill- 
side so steep that a jackrab- 
bit would never  attemptit 
without first bidding his 


Marion Steam shovel excavating road- 


way 


around the first curve on the 
lower end of the Lewiston Híll, 


1917. 
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loved ones good-bye. The 
marvelous creation of mech- 
anism, from its perch was 
not only gaining, securely 
gaining, foot by foot 
against this great wall of 
nature, but had time to 
swing about occasionally 
with a toss of its dipper as 
carelessly as the elephant 
would handle his  wieldy 
snoot and deposit yards 
of dirt with such rapidity 
that four teams were kept 
busy  hauling it away to 
complete the fil the big 
machine had ieft behind it. 
The shovel is now leaving 
the big ravine, just a few 
hundred feet from the 
houses of the Rolfe home- 
stead, and is working in 
heavy rock, which has been 
locsened by blasts of giant 
powder. In the valley she 
had started at an altitude 
of 725 feet. She is now 


perched 2,019 feet in the 
air and her destination is 
2,750 feet where she wili be 
welcomed by a completed 
roadway 7,000 feet in 
length leading to the Wash- 
ington line. The total dis- 
tance of the Lewiston Hill 
highway from the Clear- 
water bridge to the Wash- 
ington line will be nine and 
nine-tenths miles, so the 
task allotted the shovel was 
to negotiate eight miles and 
3,032 feet of this distance - 
all climb - with no portion 
of the path to be made to 
be less than sixteen feet 
wide, with the range up to 
twenty feet. The shovel 
entered upon the task last 
May and unless the unex- 
pected happens, she will 
complete the responsibility 
by the latter part of 
November. 


C. ©. Van  Arsdol, in 
charge of this important 
highway construction for 
the State and the district, 


is one of the noted engi- 
neers of the country. He 
has directed the expenditure 
of millions. Commenting on 
the shovel yesterday, he 
said: ‘Given advantage to 
exercise fully its powers, I 
do not believe I have ever 
seen a more effective piece 
of mechanism. Much of the 
work on fills the machine 
had to handle, where if the 
labor situation had been 
such as to allow for adequate 
crews, this work could have 
been done by wagon fills, 
whereas the shovel has been 
utilized at periods on this 
type of work. The shovel 
has demonstrated ability to 
handle 500 to 1,000 yards 
the shift, despite awkward 
conditions. She has moved 
over two miles during the 
past thirty days, working 
day and night shifts. The 
entire situation has been 
one that surely has given a 
test to the shovel, and iti 
has made good.’ 


The general grading con- 
tract on the Lewiston Hili 
work is being handled by 
the General Construction 
Company of Spokane and 
the first step taken by 
General Manager D. G. 
Munro after securing the 
contract was to telegraph 
an order for a Marion 
shovel of the No. 36 model, 
manufactured by the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company, of 
Marion, Ohio. When this 
shovel reached here, it 
was taken from the cars in 
North Lewiston, a half mile 
distant from the point 
where the work was to be 
inaugurated. This point 
could be reached only over 
a narrow country roadway, 
SO the engineer in charge, 
Carl Wells, who, by the 
way, is still on the job, 
decided to build his own 


road. This he accomplished 
in a day and a half - right 
at the outset proving the 
type of the equipment and 
leaving no doubt that the 
shovel would achieve its 
unique 2,000 foot climb. 
The capacity of its dipper 
is one and one-half yards, 
and whether sand, grave! 
or just cold rock, it takes 
a full mouthful. The shoes 
on which it travels have a 
width of seventeen inches, 
and yet the mysteries of 
the mechanism are such 
that it moves with apparent 
safety over ground that 
wouid puzzle a wheelbarrow. 


‘I contemplate,' commented 
a member of the engineering 
crew yesterday, ‘that if we 
didn't have this steam 
shovel, it would take about 
seven years to build such a 
highway with the old pick- 
and-shovel method.' 


The General Construction 
Company forces on the work 
now number seventy men. 
The powder crews have 
managed to keep ahead of 
the shovel up to this time, 
and if successful in the fu- 
ture, Engineer Van Arsdol 
feels that the grading can 
be completed during late 
November. The work has 
now reached most interest- 
ing phases as the summit is 
being approached, because 
here the canyon walls are 
deeper and more abrupt, 
and to the visitor the 
achievements of engineering 
science come forcibly. Just 
at the point of the present 
work, from a distance of a 
quarter of a mile one would 
judge the highway would 
enter a tunnel to extricate 
itself, but closer approach 
reveals the boulevard still 
leading securely upward. 
Another mile and one-half 
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wil bring the road to one 
of the great eminences, just 
where it skirts the rimrock 
before reaching the Palouse 
plateau, and if this emi- 
nence was up in the Spo- 
kane country they would 
exultingly term it a greet 
mountain, perhaps fastening 
the city's name to it. But 
here it is one of the hali a 
hundred dignified heights 
of Lewiston Hill, introduc- 
ing to the traveler with a 
marvelous sweep of vision 
'The City of the Rivers,’ 
nestling 2,000 feet below. 


Engineer Van Arsdol esti- 
mates that seventy-five per- 
cent of the grading work has 
has been  compieted, while 
the great buik of the 
drainage system has been 
installed. The genera! 
grading contract was 
awarded for approximately 
$63,000: and the culvert 
and drainage system will 
cost about $10,000. AM 
phases of the work now 
have been advanced to such 
a point as to assure that 
the total cost for the high- 
way, independent of the 
permanent surfacing, wil 
come well within Engineer 
Van Arsdol's estimate of 
$100,000. On October 1 
bids are to be received for 
the sixteen miles of barbed 
wire fencing and the two 
miles of guard rail fencing 
that will enclose the high- 
way, the barbed wire to 
prevent stock trespass, and 
the guard rails as a mea- 
sure against accident. 
These guard rails will be 
installed at all deep fills 
and at curves which might 
prove dangerous where loss 
of control of an auto or 
team occurs. The guard 
rails will be sustained by 
posts eight feet apart, set 
three feet in the ground. 


The height of the posts 
above the ground wili be 
five feet and three cross 
rails will be installed, the 
lower one bolted and pro- 
jecting six inches out from 
the fence line. This lower 
rail will be at a sufficient 
height to allow a fender of 
an automobile to clear in 
case of contact, the wheel 
thus first striking and ai- 
lowing the machine if be- 
yond contro! to swing back 
into the roadway. These 
rails will be painted white 
and the entire construction 
will be one of the most sub- 
stantial character. 


"These guard rails,’ said 
Engineer Van  Arsdol, ‘will 
be located at points where 
in the absence of such a 
guard, a bad accident 
might result when a ma- 
chine or vehicle goes be- 
yond control. [I believe also 
they will have the effect of 
making the driver feei more 
secure. I have in mind, for 
instance, that it is probable 
that the ordinary driver up- 
on reaching the top of the 
grade from the Palouse pla- 
teau will gain a sense of 
feeling that the roadway is 
narrow after he has justi left 
the openness of the road 
behind him. Before him ne 
wil see for the instant only 
that impressive drop of 
2,000 feet. The situation 
would be inclined to make 
one nervous. But when he 
notes the guard rail], the 
feeling of security will re- 
turn; he wil note the road- 
way is wide and saíe and 
then he can enioy the ever 
changing panorama as the 
descent is made. In other 
words, 1 believe the pres- 
ence of guard rails at such 
points wil prevent  acci- 
dents, if they remain there 
for years without a machine 
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ever coming in contact with 
them, because drivers will 
feel secure. Anyhow, that 
in a way is one of the theo- 
ries guiding the placing of 
the guard rails and we want 
not only to make the high- 
way safe but make the pec- 
ple feel safe when they are 
traversing it.' 


Engineer Van Arsdol holds 
the view that about half the 
failures in road construction 
are due to inattention to the 
matter of drainage. Aside 
from four concrete culverts, 
Over six feet in diameter, 
and one of which is 115 feet 
long, more than 3,000 feet 
of drainage pipe is being 
used, this pipe ranging in 
diameter from the twelve- 
inch to the thirty-inch type. 
The system of drainage pro- 
vides for picking up the 
waters at short distance and 
carrying it from the roadway 


instead of allowing heavy ac- 
cumulations to be cared for 
through some larger concen- 
trated plan of handling. The 
concrete culvert work, all of 
which has been completed, 
was handied by the Security 
Bridge Company, of which 
F. W. Straw is the Lewiston 
manager. 


Although the roadway at its 
narrowest point ~ and this 
applying to cuts - is 16 feet 
wide, while on the curves it 
reaches 20, its location at 
points on the sides of the 
deep canyons gives the im- 
pression that some of the 
turns are abrupt. Yet the 


fact 
has 


is the sharpest curve 
a 95 foot radius, or 


double the radius of some 
of Lewiston's famous thor- 
oughfares, while there is 


A compieted section of the Lewiston 


Hill 


on the North and South Highway 


showing a typical alignment, 1916. 
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not a single stretch of the 
roadway but that would 
laugh at  Lewiston's best 
Norma! Hill grade if the lat- 
ter attempted to even look 
to the former's society. 
There is not a foot of the 
great highway that exceeds 
five percent grade - Fifth 
Street gulch, the main en- 
trance to Normal Hil from 
the heart of  Lewiston's 
business district is 11 per- 
cent and made in a single 
jump. The run to the steam 
shovel on Lewiston Hill can 
now be made over the un- 
finished highway in a Ford 
on 'high'. Estimate is made 
that when the highway is 
completed the run from the 
base to the summit can be 
conveniently made in 20 to 
25 minutes. This fact illus- 
trates what engineering 
skill, some money and a 
Marion steam shovel can ac- 
complish in making a moun- 
tain a boulevard. 


The fact that the grading of 
the highway wil be com- 
pleted perhaps during the 
month of November does not 
mean that it wili be formally 
opened at that time. The 
dressing up of the graded 
thoroughfare must first oc- 
cur, and then this fact leads 
to the subiect of permanent 
surfacing. This latter mat- 
ter is not to be hastily de- 
cided upon - it must stand 
the crucible of Engineer Van 
Arsdol's judgment and also 
the caution that the highway 
commissioners have exercised 
in all phases of the work up 
to this time. Perhaps 
stretches of it wili be given 
hard surface - perhaps not. 
Perhaps macadam wii be 
used - perhaps not, and 
perhaps a combination of 
sand, selected gravel and 
clay will be used. Engineer 
Van Arsdol wil state with 


positiveness now only that 
this is no time for hard- 
surfacing. The roadbed 
should be allowed to settle - 
perhaps a year, two or three 
years. Then a good founda- 
tion would be avaiiabie for a 
hard surface and it would 
last double the time that one 
installed at this time would. 
He does not hesitate to ex- 
press that opinion now. li is 
also apparent that he be- 
leves in experimenting a 
little - not expensive exper- 
imenting - but experimenting 
that would utilize material 
right at hand. Even yester- 
day he was examining a de- 
composed stone and clay 
deposit on the hili. He ap- 
parently would like to test 
this out. He believes any 
work of this kind would not 
be lost but would instead 
give all the firmer and bet- 
ter foundation for a hard 
surface if the latter must 
folow. Up there on Lewis- 
ton Hill the climate is not 
the same as in the valley. 
Frequently snow lies for 
weeks there, when geraniums 
are doing nicely in the yards 
down here. There is more 
frost there and sometimes 
frost makes pavements 
dangerous. A talk with En- 
gineer Van Arsdol along this 
line would quite convince one 
that at least along the upper 
portions this highway will 
never see pavement, but in- 
stead some form of smooth- 
surface that will at the same 
time give safe footing to 
horses and protection to the 
auto from skidding. But all 
those matters are yet to be 
worked out - they are re- 
ceiving now only such atten- 
tion as the limited time 
available, with other press- 
ing work in hand, allows. 


Tt has been stated that a 
five percent grade has been 


maintained in negotiating the 
great canyons and that a 
broad and safe highway has 
been gained. But those 
preeminent elements have not 
alone been the engineering 
achievement. Those results 
were secured in obedience to 
still another factor - to gain 
the best possible results in 
affording views of the great 
areas stretching away from 
the base of the hil with 
Lewiston and  Clarkston in 
the foreground. From the 
road at the rimrock the 
range of vision is 150 miles 
to the Seven Devils moun- 
tains; 250 miles to the higher 
ranges of the Bitter Roots, 
while the Craig mountain and 
Blue mountain ranges seem 
on a clear day but a mile or 
so away. The course of the 
highway as one descends af- 
fords constantly changing 
and distinct pictures. For 
instance, one is confined to 
the east Lewiston district; 
another te the stretch of the 
Clearwater, while a surpris- 
ing result is that while a 
seven-mile sweep of the 
Snake River to the south is 
available from one point, it 
is entirely obscured from 
another, to be replaced by a 
stretch of the same river 
flowing to the west. The 
rivers at the junction seem 
like two white ribbons, 
whiter even than the Normal 
Hill pavements leading to 
Lewiston orchards. Who down 
here knows the Lindsay 
Creek district to be a pretty 
valley? Yet see it from the 
Lewiston Hil highway and it 
is. It is one of the pic- 
tures,  exciusive to itself, 
that a turn in the road 
gives. Another turn gives 
its attention to Clarkston, 
another almost exclusively to 
the Lewiston Orchards 'bed 
of green'. But perhaps a 
minute would not pass until 


again and again the full pic- 
ture of the twin cities, the 
rivers, the entire valley and 
ali the towering mountain 
ranges come into view. 


The Lewiston Hill highway 
wil measure up to the 
highest expectations. It is 
a good investment. It will 
do its part in an impressive 
way in serving and adver- 
tising 'The City of the 
Rivers'. 


Maintenance costs for the 1915- 
1916 biennium were $36,455, the first 
time this item appears in the records 
of the Commission. Not all the needed 
maintenance work was performed dur- 
ing the biennium due to a jack of nec- 
essary funds. 


The Commission exhausted all 
available funds during 1916 and was 
confronted with the necessity of stop- 
ping all construction work on a number 
of projects. To avoid this, several 
counties and highway districts ad- 
vanced the State one-third share of 
costs in order to finance a number of 
the most critically needed projects. It 
was understood that the State would 
reimburse the counties and highway 
districts for one-third of the cost. 


In addition to construction pro- 
jects financed with direct revenues, 
the Commission also took advantage of 
its authority to use convict labor for 
construction work. This type of labor 
was used on three projects: the Sho- 
Shone Falis Grade, White Bird Hill, 
and unidentifed sections of the North 
and South Highway in Adams County. 


In 1916, Congress provided 
Federal-aid funding for highway con- 
struction with passage of the Post 
Roads Act. This represents the first 
time "Federal-aid" appears as an item 
in financing for highways in the States 
of the Nation. No revenue was actualiy 
received but plans were made for use 
of these funds in subsequent years. 
The policy of the Commission was to 
use these funds in the more sparsely 
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populated areas of the State where it 
would otherwise create a substantial 
hardship should the counties involved 
be required to contribute their normal 
2/3 share of construction costs. 


The Federal Post Road Act of 
1916 provided two categories of Federal 
Construction Aid: Roads used for free 
rural mail delivery and roads in or ad- 
jacent to National Forests. Idaho's 
share of these funds for the 1917-1918 
biennium were $272,000 and $216,000 
respectively. Both categories of funds 
required 50 percent State or local 
matching. 


In accordance with the Commission 
policy stated above, it was proposed 
that these funds be allocated to the 
following projects: 

New Meadows- 


Project 
White Bird 


Post Road Funds $100,000 
Forest Funds -0- 


Project Clayton- 
North Fork 


Post Road Funds $125,000 

Forest Funds ~Q- 

Project Fourth of July 
Canyon 

Post Road Funds sis 

Porest Funds $ 50,000 


Project Lewis and 

Clark Highway 
Post Road Funds -0- 
$ 25,000 


Project Ashton- 
Yellowstone 

Park 

Post Road Funds -Q- 


Forest Funds $ 30,000 


Proiect Noble- 
Montana 
Line 

Post Road Funds -O- 

Forest Funds 


Ketchum- 

Clayton 

Post Road Funds -0- 
Forest Funds $ 50,000 


Project 
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Unallocated Balance 


Post Road Funds $ 47,000 
Forest Funds $ 31,000 
Total 

Post Road Funds $272,000 
Forest Funds $216,000 


During 1916 the Commission pre- 
pared estimates of the cost to complete 
the then-designated State highway sys- 
tem of 1580 miles. The estimated total 
cost of $6,125,160 and value of work 
completed, $889,976 left an estimated 
cost to complete the system of 
$5,235,184. 


Sources of financing the system 
were estimated as: 


State funds $2,129,395 
Locai funds 2,220,789 
Forest funds 660,000 
Post Road funds 225,000 
Totai $5,235,184 


Department organization was also 
revised and expanded during the 1915- 
1916 biennium with the creation of a 
new division comprised oí those coun- 
ties north of the Salmon River, includ- 
ing Idaho County. The headquarter's 
office, located at Lewiston was also 
provided with the services of an 
accountant. 


Highway Commission 1917-1918 


The State Highway Commission 
was again reorganized in 1917. W. A. 
Brodhead was retained as Chairman 
and, by virtue of his office as Secre- 
tary of State, W. T. Dougherty of 
Richfield became Commission secretary. 
The new appointive member was R. 
Hodgins, Moscow. State Highway En- 
gineer E. M. Booth resigned Novem- 
ber 1, 1917, and Mr. H. C. Allen was 
appointed by the Commission to replace 
him. 

The new Commission made only 
nominal additions to the State Highway 
System. The Idaho-Montana designa- 
tion was transferred to a new route 
beginning at Idaho Falls and extending 
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via Roberts to the Idaho-Montana State 
line. The section of the former Idaho- 
Montana highway between Blackfoot 
and Challis was redesignated as the 
Lost River highway and the section 
from Challis to the Montana State line 
was transferred to the Sawtooth Park 
highway. 


Another action was to extend the 
Downey-Malad branch of the Idaho- 
Pacific highway to the Utah State line 
and redesignate the route as the Malad 
Valley highway. 


The Commission also designated 
two entirely new routes. The first 
was the Bliss-Shoshone highway con- 
necting those twc towns. The other 
was the Cassia highway which extend- 
ed from a junction with the Idaho- 
Pacific highway near Buriey to Albion. 


Early day auto travel was difficult 
and even hazardous. 


Highway construction was at a 
virtual standstill at the beginning of 
1937. State revenues were exhausted 
and the Commission was deeply in 
debt. Most of this indebtedness was 
to counties and highway districts for 
monies advanced to the State ior con- 
struction. Current revenues were in- 
adequate to maintain the 411 miles of 
highways under State maintenance as 
of January i, 1917. The only sub- 
stantiai source of operating revenue 
was from motor vehicle registration 
fees. The State share of these reve- 
nues amounted to $103,252 in 1917 and 
$144,196 in 1918. Ten percent of 
these amounts was committed to bond 
interest and retirement under terms of 
the First State Highway bond issue. 
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In recognition of critical construc- 
tion needs, the 1917 State Legislative 
session authorized a bond issue of $1 
million to be repaid through an ad vai- 
orem tax levy of one mill per dollar of 
assessed valuation. This Legislative 
session also apportioned $15,000 from 
the general treasury to cover costs 
associated with the use of Convict 
labor on highway construction and 
$50,000 as the State share of the cost 
for construction of five bridges over 
the Snake River. 


This latter appropriation was con- 
tingent on $100,000 in additional funds 
from other sources. Bridges autho- 
rized over the Snake River were lo- 
cated at Homedale, Frohman Ferry, 


Eansen suspension bridge constructed 
in 1918 by the State, Twin Falls 
County and 
District. 


Hilisdale Highway 


Walters Ferry, Grandview Ferry and 
McKeeth Ferry. 


In authorizing the highway bond 
issue the Legislature committed aimost 
three-fourths of the funds to specific 
highways. It also provided for reim- 
bursement io the counties that had ad- 
vanced funds to the State. It is es- 
timated this amounted to about $76,000. 
About one-half of the remaining com- 
mitted funds were assigned to con- 
struction on the North and South 
highway. 


This Legislature also changed the 
basis of motor vehicie registration from 
horsepower to vehicle weight, including 
standard equipment. Fees ranged from 
$15.00 for a vehicle weighing 2000 
pounds or less to $40.00 for vehicies 
weighing over 4,000 pounds. After a 
vehicle was five years oid the fees 
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were two-thirds of the 
Schedule. 


regular 


The 1917 Legislature also sub- 
Scribed or consented to provisions of 
the Federal Post Roads Act of 1916. 


The final highway-related action 
of the 1917 Legislature was to appro- 
priate $20,000 from the general trea- 
sury as the State share of building a 
bridge across the Snake River near 
Hansen. An additional $60,000 was to 
be provided by Twin Falis County and 
the Hillsdale Highway District in Mini- 
doka County. The project was to be 
supervised by a Commission comprised 
of County and Highway District 
Commissioners. 


Federal-Aid Funds: With new 
revenue available under the $1,000,000 
bond issue the Commission was able to 
utilize Post Road construction funds on 
the following projects: 


Projects Location Amount 
3,4,7 Mackay-Challis $ 50,000 
5 Salmon- 
Pahsimeroi River 135,000 
6 Grangeville- 
White Bird 86,000 
Unobligated- 
balance 91,000 
Total $362,000 


Forest Highway funds available 
under Section 8 of the Act were also 
obligated as follows: 


Location Warm River-Yellowstone 
Miles 47.3 

Purpose Survey & Const. 
Amount  $ 30,000 


Location Noble-Montana Line 
Miles 23.0 

Purpose Survey 

Amount $ 1,075 


Location Galena Summit 
Miles 10.2 

Purpose Survey & Const. 
Amount $ 19,385 


Location Fourth of July Canyon 
Miles 12.0 


Purpose Survey & Const. 
Amount  $ 50,000 


Location Kooskia-Lowell 
Miies 23.0 

Purpose Survey & Const. 
Amount $ 58,650 


Uncommitted balance 160,000 
Total $319,110 


The State was unable to utilize 
the uncommitted balance of both Fed- 
eral allocations because of lack of nec- 
essary matching funds. 


The First Federal-Aid Projects 


The first Federal-Aid project con- 
tract in Idaho was awarded on Octo- 
ber 11, 1917 by the Highway Commis- 
sion to the Missouri Bridge and Iron 
Company. The work consisted of con- 
structing three steel bridges and 43 
concrete bridges and culverts in Cus- 
ter and Lemhi Counties on what is 
now U.S. Highway 93. Bids were ad- 
vertised for constructing three road- 
way sections of the same highway at 
that time but there were no bids 
submitted. 


Four  Federal-Aid projects for 
roadway construction were put under 
contract on july 11, 1918. Three of 
these projects were on the Lost River 
Highway between Mackay and Challis in 
Custer County on present day U.S. 
Highway 93. The fourth project was 
on the Sawtooth Park Highway between 
Salmon and the Pahsimeroi River in 
Lemhi County. 


In addition to these Federal Aid 
projects, the Commission undertook 
construction on the Boise-Arrowrock 
highway, utilizing convict labor. Sur- 
veys were also completed on the White 
Bird-New Meadows and White Bird- 
Grangeville section of the North and 
South highway. The latter is described 
in the Lewiston Tribune of Novem- 
ber 22, 1918 as follows: 
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HOW CLIMB IS MADE FROM SALMON 


RIVER - WONDERFUL SCENIC 
FEATURES ARE AFFORDED 


North Idaho is soon ta have 
another highway which will 
rival the now famous Lewis- 
ton Hill highway as a engi- 
neering feature and scenic 
route. This wil be the 
Saimon River - Grangeville 
link of the north and south 
highway. 


The project is 22 miles in 
length, extending from the 
Salmon River at the mouth 
of White Bird Creek to the 
City of Grangeville. The 
only means of travel be- 
tween these two points at 
the present time is over a 
harrow,  nrecipitous moun- 
tain road of heavy grades - 
some pitches as steep as 25 


Steam Shovel and rail car excavating 
rock cut on White Bird Hill in 1917. 


percent - and sharp, dan- 
gerous turns. Though it is 
& very important mail route, 
supplying all the Salmon 
River country for a dis- 
tance of 90 miles to New 
Meadows, it is practically 
no more than a poor trail 
and almost impossible to 
auto traffic except under 
the most favorable weather 
conditions. The section 
which this new highway will 
eliminate is the worst of the 
whole route from Lewiston 
to Boise because of its very 
heavy grades and sharp, 
dangerous turns. 


Leaving the Salmon River at 
the mouth of White Bird 
Creek the new highway wil! 
follow up White Bird Creek 
one mile to the town of 
White Bird, then take a 
southeasterly course along 
the west slope of White Bird 
Creek with a maximum 
grade of five percent and 


easy, graceful curves to 
what will undoubtedly be 
known as ‘the foot of the 
ladder’ seven miles out from 
the Salmon River. Here the 
greater part of the devel- 
opment work to make the 
necessary climb of 3,000 
feet to the summit is worked 
out. For the next three 
miles the road swings back 
and forth across a gently 
sloping ridge eight conse- 
cutive times. At the last 
round of the ladder, or ten 
miles from the Salmon River, 
@ vast panorama is unfolded. 


‘From the last round of the 
ladder the route skirts the 
breaks of Chapman Creek 
for another three miles to 
the summit where an eleva- 
tion of 4,393 feet is reached, 
3,006 feet above the starting 
point. Then down from the 
summit on the Grangeville 
side the route passes 
through a timbered hillside 
of stately yellow pine and 


A 
White Bird Hill. This highway climbs 


3000 feet between the 


view of the ladder section of 


and the Summit in 13 miles. 


spruce for a distance of 
three miles. 


TO construct this highway 
requires the excavating and 
moving of about 220,000 cu- 
bic yards of material, 26 
percent of which will be 
solid rock; the placing of 
approximately 400 cubic 
yards of concrete in cul- 
verts nearly a mile of cul- 
vert pipe; the construction 
of one 60-foot span bridge 
across White Bird Creek; 
and, about four miles of 
guard fence. The cost will 
be approximately $260,000, 
of which sum the Federal- 
Aid Department of Public 
Roads, the State of Idaho, 
and the two highway dis- 
tricts at Grangeville and 
White Bird pay one-third 
share each. 


Salmon River 
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A summary of State highway ex- 
penditures for construction and main- 
tenance in the period January 1, 1917 
to November 1, 1918 includes: 


Grading $ 419,965.00 
Surfacing 287,368.00 
Bridges £ Culverts 337,379.00 
Miscellaneous 41,665.00 
Engineering 186,442.00 
Subtotal for 

Construction 1,273,021.00 

Maintenance 188,888.00 

Total $1,461,909.00 


Operations of the Commission were 
hampered not only by a lack of ade- 
quate funding but also, toward the 
end of this period, by materials short- 
ages created by demands of World War 
I. Problems associated with obtaining 
material are typifled by extracts from 
the following letter from A. L. Kahl, 


The Malad River bridge causing war- 
time headaches in 1918. 


Bridge Engineer, as reported April 10 
1918 in Commission proceedings: 


Work started on this bridge 
the middle of Tune, 1917. 
The foreman arrived on the 
work with very little equip- 
ment, consequently he had 
to borrow whatever tools, 
etc. he couid find in the 
vicinity in order to get the 
work started. He stated 
that he had some equipment 
on the way but at no time 
during the construction of 
the bridge did the company 
have adequate equipment on 
the iob. 


The  abutments and  piers 
were ali completed before 
the steel arrived for the 
superstructure. This was 
due to the fact that the 
steel was delivered from 
four to eight months late. 
i understand the Midland 
Bridge Company purchased 
the steel from a St. Louis 
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fabricating shop and i do 
not know whether it was 
the fault of the Midland 
Bridge Company or the 
St. Louis Company that 
the delivery of the metal 
was delayed so long. I do 
know that the steel market 
has been in bad condition 
for the past 20 months or 
more. 


in the matter of State High- 
way location through the 
Mesa Orchard Tract in 
Adams County... 


Some months ago it was 
currently reported that un- 
less the road was buiit along 
certain lines, through tbe 
tract, no assistance would 
be given in securing right- 
of-way by the Manager, Mr. 
Gray. The particular point 
desired by Mr. Gray to be 
reached was a summit or 
knoll where his store 
stands, said to be the 


highest point in the tract. 
No right-of-way was secured 
although it was known that 
we desired the same. It was 
also known that our final lo- 
cation did not go over this 
knol! in question. 


None of this survey has 
been followed in the final 
location made in 1917 be- 
cause a decidediy more prac- 
tical location is available 
lower down through a pass, 
or saddle, some one-eighth 
of a mile eastward from the 
store, following a direct and 
practical grade contour over 
the hill, shortening the dis- 
tance a quarter of a mile. 


Impassable roads during spring thaw. 
Warren (Dec) Wheeler, Resident Engi- 
neer, FAP 27-U.S. 30, west of New 
Plymouth, 1920. 


The difference in construc- 
tion cost (not including 
right-of-way) would be ap- 
proximately $4,000 in favor 
of cur located line. 


There are a number of vitai 
reasons why the State High- 
way should be built as lo- 
cated. i consider that a 
main trunk highway such as 
this North and South High- 
way will be, should be built 
for the State at large. Our 
principal aim is to build for 
economy in first cost, econ- 
omy in maintenance and 
economy in operation of 
traffic and service to the 
State. in view of snow 
troubles, cuts are avoided 
as much as possible, parti- 
culariy on Summits. 


I am satisfied we have the 
right and proper location 
for the highway, and my 
recommendation now is and 
always has been, that it be 
used, and 1 am unalterably 
opposed to the route by 
way of the store. 


After discussing the Mesa Hill 
Road, the Highway Commission unani- 
mously agreed that: 


WHEREAS, it was of parti- 
cular interest and benefit to 
the people of Adams county, 
the State Highway Engineer 
is hereby instructed to build 
said road through the Mesa 
Orchard Traci over the hill 
near a point occupied by the 
store owned by Mr. Gray. 


Summary of Accomplishments of the 
State Highway Commission 1913-1919 


These three State Highway Com- 
missions were the first  State-wide 
highway authority in Idaho. Although 
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they lasted a total of only six years, 
they were successful in selecting the 
basis for the State Highway System as 
it exists today. it is significant to 
note that much of today's system fol- 
lows very closely the lines laid out be- 
tween 1913 and 1919. This was accom- 
plished despite the financial hardships 
which existed throughout this period. 


The State's share of the cost of 
construction activities was financed en- 
tirely from the proceeds of bond is- 
sues. Total construction expenditures 
amounted to about $2,170,000. Bond 
proceeds provided $1,200,000 with the 
balance composed of local matching 
funds and a small amount of Federal- 
aid funds. 


Maintenance costs during this 
period  totalled slightly more than 
$225,000, ali financed from registration 
fees on motor vehicles. State revenue 
from this source ranged from about 
$10,000 in 1913 to $144,196 in 1918. it 
is estimated that out of a total desig- 
nated State Highway System of almost 
2,150 miles, only about 600 miles had 
been constructed to a standard requir- 
ing it to be placed under State main- 
tenance by the end of 1918. 


The State Highway Commission 
reported that the greatest problem 
confronting the State in establishing 
and operating a comprehensive system 
of highways was financing. A vast 
sum of money by the standards of that 
period was needed and it was their 
worry that precarious methods of fi- 
nancing might be adopted. They re- 
cognized that the economic development 
of the State required putting into op- 
eration a highway system within a few 
years. The small population in scat- 
tered well-developed sections made the 
problems difficuit in the undeveloped 
areas. Federal Post Road legislation 
helped the Commission to fund projects 
in these areas but financing continued 
to be a major problem at ali times. In 
fact, in 1917, the Counties and High- 
way Districts had to advance monies to 
the Commission to complete construc- 
tion already underway. 
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The Commission received revenue 
from the Motor Vehicle Registration 
Act; however, total collections ranged 
from $37,000 in 1913, $121,900 in 1915 
to about $500,000 in 1918. These 
amounts included maintenance costs 
mentioned previously. 


Bonds were the major source of 
funds for construction.  À constitu- 


tional limit on State indebtedness 
created problems requiring electorate 
approval. Other sources of funding 
considered were a highway tax of 1% 
mills; taxes on trucks; and the licens- 
ing of auto stages. At this time, how- 
ever, the State Highway Commission 
was to be replaced by a Department of 
Public Works encompassing a number 
of agencies, including e Bureau of 
Highways. 
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CHAPTER Y 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
BUREAU OF HIGHWAYS 


1919 - 1930 


During the period 1890 to 1919 
the State government of Idaho had 
evolved into a system of bureaus and 
commissions superimposed over the 
governmental functions and services as 
provided by the original constitution. 
Recognizing the politics of this situa- 
tion the Legislative Session of 1919 
determined that a reorganization of 
State government should be made on 
the basis of the constitutional offices 
and system of departments. 


Enactment of this iegislation was 
urged by Governor D. W. Davis in his 
message to the 1919 legislative session. 
Highlights of his comments in this re- 
gard were as follows: 


In the State of Idaho, where 
the Governor is elected 
every two years, he is re- 
sponsible directly to the 
public. There is no reason 
why, when the public has 
reposed sufficient confidence 
in him to hold him to the 
position of manager of state 
affairs, he should not be 
entrusted with those powers 
which will enable him to 
carry out the responsibility 
which it is obviously the in- 
tention of the electors of the 
State to fasten upon him. 


Today the Governor is the 
direct representative of the 
people and should be the 
direct executor of their pub- 
lic affairs. He should be 
given the power not only 
to formulate plans for the 
better welfare cf the people, 
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but he should be given the 
power, when those  pians 
have received general ap- 
proval, to carry them into 
execution. 


Governor Davis, in the same mes- 
sage, had this to say about highways: 


Nothing will be so beneficial 
to this State as the contin- 
ued construction and proper 
maintenance of good roads. 
Whatever providing of ap- 
propriations the Legislature 
may find necessary to make, 
i am satisfied the people of 
the State do not desire any 
retrenchment in the good 
roads building program. 


The reorganization became effec- 
tive April i, 1919. Under its pro- 
visions the State Highway Commission 
was abolished and its functions were 
transferred tc a Bureau of Highways 
within the Department of Public Works. 
The office of State Highway Engineer 
was also abolished and the Bureau of 
Highways was headed by a Director 
who served under the Commissioner of 
Public Works. Other agencies included 
within the Department of Public Works 
were: 


Capitol Building Construction 
and Maintenance 

Heyburn State Park 

State Purchasing Agent 


Both the Commissioner of Public 
Works and the Director of Highways 
were appointed by the Governor and 
served at his pleasure. 


Motor vehicle registration, for- 
merly a responsibility of the State 
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Highway Commission, was transferred 
to a newly-created Department of 
Law Enforcement. 


in order to finance State Highway 
operations the 1919 Legislature enacted 
a property tax of 0.2 mill per dollar of 
assessed valuation. This tax was es- 
timated to yield $2,000,000 in revenue 
during the 1919-1920 biennium. This 
legislation also specified the amount to 
be available for expenditure within 
each county and on each highway. 


it further provided that State 
Highways be designated in Teton, 
Minidoka, Gem, Fremont and Madison 
Counties although specific routes were 
not identified. A total of $70,000 was 
allocated to construction of these 
highways. 


An additional $90,000 was ear- 
marked to reimburse counties and 
highway districts which had advanced 
funds to the State fer highway con- 
struction in 1916. 


In order to expedite availability 
of the revenues from the ad valorem 
levy, the Legislature authorized an is- 
sue of treasury notes for $1,800,000. 
These notes and interest were to he 
repaid from the highway tax levy. 


This Legislature aiso authorized a 
State Highway bond issue of $2,000,000 
to iocate, survey and build a State 
Highway system. Debt service was to 
be met through a property tax of 0.4 
mil per dollar of assessed valuation. 
Due to the fact that prior bond issues 
were at or near the $2,000,000 consti- 
tutional bonding limit, this new autho- 
rization was subject to electorate ap- 
proval at the 1920 general election. 


The 1921 Legislature enacted the 
first statute regulating vehicle loads. 
The gross iload was limited to the man- 
ufacturer's rated load capacity plus 50 
percent. The individual wheel loads 
were limited to 500 pounds of tire 
width when the width exceeded two 
inches. If tire width was two inches 
or less the limit was 350 pounds per 
inch. The tire width was defined as 


the distance between rim flanges. Pro- 
vision was made for special overload 
permits. 


The various legislatures during 
the early-1920's era struggled with fi- 
nancing. Pederal-Aid funds were made 
available for highway construction when 
matched with State funds. Forest 
Highway funds for roads in national 
forests were also available with no 
matching requirement. 


Highway-related legislation was 
limited during the 1923 legislative ses- 
sion. Conversely, however, that 
which was enacted was most significant 
in its effect on future highway pro- 
grams. This Legisiature provided a 
tax of two cents per gallon on motor 
fuels to become effective Aprii 1, 1923. 
Provision was made for refunds of tax 
paid on fuels used for non-highway 
purposes. Refunds were paid directly 
from the State Highway Fund. The tax 
was collected by the State Department 
of Law Enforcement. The net funds 
could be used for any State highway 
purpose. 


The 1925-1926 Legislature enacted 
legislation to require that the State 
maintain sections of State highways 
within cities of 2,500 popuiation or 
less. This Legislature aiso increased 
the State motor fuels tax from two to 
three cents per gallon. It was esti- 
mated that this increase would provide 
about $1.0 million additional revenue to 
the State Highway Fund during the 
1925-1926 biennium. 


The increase was offset substan- 
tially by a provision of the same bill 
which obligated $226,578 from fuels tax 
proceeds to reimburse counties and 
highway districts for earlier advances 
to the State for highway construction. 


Further reduction oí State high- 
way revenue was created by reducing 
motor vehicle registration fees by 
about one-third and also the State's 
Share of those revenues was reduced 
from 25 percent to 10 percent. A fee 
schedule jor truck registrations was 
also imposed by this legislation. Fees 
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were based on the vehicle rated capa- 
city and ranged from $17.50 te 
$110.00. Additional fees were estab- 
lished for trailers and semi-trailers. 


The 1927 Legislature again pro- 
vided an increase in the gasoline tax 
from three cents to four cents per gai- 
lon. This Legislature also passed a 
uniform act regulating the operation of 
motor vehicles on ali public roads. The 
legislation also specified speed limits in 
varicus areas classified according to 
the type of development with a maxi- 
mum speed limit of 35 miles per hour. 
Careless driving was defined and pen- 
alities provided for driving while in- 
toxicated or under the influence of 
narcotics. Maximum vehicie dimensions 
for trucks and other units were also 
established at: 


Outside width - 8 feet except for 
farm tractors which 
were allowed 9 feet 
and also no limit 
for farm equipment 
moved  temporariiy 
on the highways. 

Height - 14 feet $ inches 

Single unit length - 33 feet 

Combination length - 85 feet 


Over-dimension permits couid be 
issued by the Department of Public 
Works. 


Other 1927 Actions 


The office of the State Purchasing 
Agent was removed from the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and established 
as an independent agency. 


During this period a survey of 
local roads and their financiai status 
was made. The counties and local 
highway districts constructed 467 miles 
of new roads and reconstructed 675 
miles of existing highways. The sur- 
vey showed counties had jurisdiction 
ot 19,927 miles of road while highway 
districts had 13,203 miles; a total of 
33,130 miles. The State Highway Sys- 
tem had 4,259 miles as of December, 
1928. The local units of government 
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received $6.9 million in revenues dur- 
ing 1927 and expended $5 million for 
construction, maintenance, debt ser- 
vice, equipment and other uses. These 
iocal units of government also had a 
bonded indebtedness of $17,887,600 of 
which about $11.1 million was for local 
cooperation in the construction of State 
Highwavs. 


The 1929 Legislature increased the 
motor fuels tax from four to five cents 
and authorized issuance of treasury 
notes for $1 million committing 20 per- 
cent of the motor fueis tax to repay 
this bonding. A motor vehicle fund 
was also created to cover operations of 
the State Department of Law Enforce- 
ment reducing the highway share of 
these fees by three percent. 


This Legisiature also provided a 
vehicle weight statue with the following 
limitations: 


Axle loads 

Single axie 16,000 lbs. 
Two axies 24,000 lbs. 
Three axles 40,000 lbs. 
Tire limits 

Tire width Load 

Over 5 inches 800 lbs. 

3 to 5 inches 600 lbs. 

3 inches or less 400 lbs. 


Speed of vehicles with gross 
weights of 10,000 lbs. or more was 
limited to 30 miles per hour. 


The Commissioner of Public Works 
was authorized to negotiate with rail- 
roads for the elimination of grade 
crossings by means of separation 
structures or by relocation of either 
the highway or the railroad. He was 
also authorized to negotiate the shar- 
ing of costs of such projects with the 
railroads. 


The 1929 legislative session also 
repealed legislation which authorized 
iranchises for toll roads and which 
permitted leasing of public roads to 
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private interests for operation as toll 
facilities. 


Another statute provided for the 
designation of certain roads as through 
highways with traffic on intersecting 
roads required to stop before entering. 


The Commissioner of Public Works 
was further authorized to enter into 
agreements for maintenance of State 
highways within cities having a popu- 
lation of more than 2,500 but less than 
6,000. The State share of such costs 
was not to exceed 50 percent. 


Although no public funds were 
involved, another important highway 
transportation link was provided in 
1927-1928 by construction of the Twin 
Falis-Jerome toll bridge. This struc- 
ture was built by the Twin Falis- 
Jerome  intercounty Bridge Company 
under a franchise granted by Twin 
Falls and Jerome counties. It was a 
high-level bridge over the Snake River 
on the Sawtooth Park Highway (U.S. 


Highway 93}. The bridge was of the 
cantilever type, i400 feet in length 
and 476 feet above the low-water ele- 
vation of the river. The roadway width 
was 27 feet and it was designed for a 
concentrated live load of two 25 ton 
trucks. The bridge company also built 
3.74 miles of road to connect with the 
existing highway on the north side of 
the river. The State required this 
roadway to be regraded and resurfaced 
prior to accepting it for State mainte- 
mance. The terms of the franchise 
provided a maximum of 50 years after 
which ali rights, inciuding collection 
of tolls wouid terminate. 


Federal-Aid and Revenues 


During the 1919-1920 biennium, 
$3.4 million in Federai-Aid funds were 
provided. This money when combined 
with State and local funds provided for 
about $9.1 million in construction. This 
actually amounted to about 88 percent 


Twin Falls-Jerome Toll Bridge. 


of ail construction monies available 
from 1913 to 1920. 


As previously stated, the 1919 
Legislature authorized a bond issue of 
$2 million that had to be approved by 
the electorate in 1920 since the bonded 
indebtedness allowed by the Constitu- 
tion would be exceeded. The Legisla- 
ture further stated that the first obli- 
gation for these funds would be repay- 
ment of monies loaned the State by 
counties and highway districts in 1916 
amounting to $823,000. The remainder 
was to be available for construction. 


The Weiser-White Bird section of 
highway was allocated $250,000 of State 
funds since local population was toc 
sparse and the tax base too limited to 
finance with local funds. Normally the 
counties provided two-thirds of the 
cost of State highway construction 
during this period. This section of 
highway was considered to be of great 
importance. in tying the northern and 
southern sections of the State 
together. 


Fig. 1 in the Appendix shows 
the distribution of revenues for high- 
ways for the period 1905-1930. 


Federal~Aid funds available to the 
State for highway construction were 
scheduled to expire on June 30, 1921 
with the termination of the Post Roads 
Act of 1916. Consideration of alterna- 
tives to the Post Roads Act had, how- 
ever, been underway in Congress 
since early in 1920. It was evident 
that the legislation provided by the 
Post Roads Act could never assure an 
integrated highway system since it 
could be expected that almost every 
rural road would ultimately be used 
for mail delivery. That Act also en- 
couraged widely dispersed projects, 
frequently isolating one from others. 


. A number of alternate proposals 
was offered ranging from a continuation 
of the Post Roads Act to plans for a 
national system of highways under 
Federal control. The final outcome was 
the Federai-Aid Highway Act of 1921 
which, though extensively amended 
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over the years, is still the basic 
Federal-Aid highway legislation. 


Under this Act each State was 
required to make an inventory of its 
public road system. It was then per- 
mitted to desiqnate 3 percent primary 
or interstate routes and 4 percent sec- 
ondary or intercounty routes. Thus, 
7 percent of the total public road sys- 
tem was to be eligible for Federal-Aid 
participation in the cost of construc- 
tion. In addition, this was to be an 
integrated system composed of the most 
important interstate and intrastate 
highways. 


The inventory in Idaho determined 
there were 40,200 miles of public roads 
and the 7 percent Federal-Aid highway 
system was thus established at 2,814 
miles. During 1921 the U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture approved a system com- 
prising 2,772.1 miles. The remaining 
41.9 miles of the eligible system was 
reserved to provide for possible ad- 
justments of alignment, relocation of 
existing highways and additional 
designations. 


The selected Federal-Aid system 
comprised about 74 percent of the total 
designated State highway system of 
3,800 miles. The Federal-Aid system 
included 1,213 miles of interstate or 
primary routes and 1,560 miles of 
inter-county or secondary routes. 


The  Federal-Aid Highway Act 
provided that Federal-Aid funds could 
be used to pay up to 50 percent of the 
construction cost. However, in states 
containing areas of public lands, this 
matching ratio was to be revised in- 
creasing the ratio in accordance with a 
factor based upon federal land areas. 
Under this provision the Federal match- 
ing share in Idaho was established at 
58 percent of cost, provided that the 
Federal share did not exceed 
$17,404.00 per mile. Within Indian 
reservations, Federal-Aid funds could 
be used to pay the entire construction 
costs. 


The Federai-Aid highway program 
was initially rural in character. Funds 
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could be used only on rural roads, al- 
tnough towns of 2,500 popuiation or 
less were defined as rural. 


This legislation continued autho- 
rizations for Forest Highways to be 
constructed under the supervision of 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. A 
Forest Highway system of 1,105 miles 
was proposed in 1921, but had not 
been fully approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the end of 1922. 


Organization 


It was concluded that the highway 
organization inherited from the State 
Highway Commission in 1919 would 
need some revision to meet the re- 
quirements of an extensive construc- 
tion program planned for the 1919-1920 
biennium. Accordingly, steps were 
immediately made to effect this reor- 
ganization. The objective was to divide 
the work load, delegate responsibility 
accompanied by adequate authority, 
and yet maintain overall control by the 
Commissioner of Public Works and the 
Director of Highways. 


William J. Hali assumed the posi- 
tion of Commissioner of Public Works 
on April 1, 1919. H. C. Allen, former 
State Highway Engineer, was appointed 
Director of Highways on a temporary 
basis. He resigned on May 10, 1919 
and was succeeded by Lt. Col. D. P. 
Olson. 


The Boise headquarters office was 
divided into sections on a functional 
basis thusly: 


Road Engineer 

Bridge Engineer 

Office Engineer 

Construction and Maintenance 
Engineer 

Motor Transport Engineer 

Chief Draftsman 

Research Engineer 

Accountant 

Testing Engineer 


The section heads acted as advi- 
sors to the Director of Highways and 


to the District Engineers in addition tc 
supervising their sections. 


The former highway divisions 
were redesignated as districts and the 
number was increased to seven during 
1919-1920 with area headquarters io- 
cated at: 


District Number Headquarters 


Pocatello 

Idaho Falls 
Shoshone 
Boise 

Mackay 
Lewiston 
Coeur d'Alene 
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The functions of the District En- 
gineer were varied and widespread and 
could have been considered as those of 
a Deputy Director. He was, and still 
is, a most important link between the 
Main Headquarters Office, the actual 
work in the field, and the general 
public insofar as they are affected by 
highway operations. 


A Motor Transport Section was 
created to administer the rapidly 
growing fleet of highway equipment. 


On August 1, 1919, there were 27 
pieces of equipment, 16 of which were 
passenger cars together with 7 light 
trucks and 3 heavy trucks. War sur- 
plus equipment distributed by the War 
Department soon expanded this fleet to 
60 passenger cars, 19 light trucks and 
77 heavy trucks for a total of 158 
units. 


The War Department allocated 
surplus equipment and spare parts at 
the conclusion of World War 1 with a 
total value of $1,233,064. The cost to 
the State involved delivery charges 
only in the amount of $97,597. A total 
of 326 units were received during the 
biennium with the Bureau of Highways 
retaining only 100. The remainder 
were distributed to counties and high- 
way districts except for two allocated 
to other State agencies. 
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A is dey di NN : 
Fleet of World War I trucks used by 


Bureau of Highways from 1919 to 
about 1939. 


Due to a reduction in State high- 
way revenues because of the revised 
tax structure and the economic re- 
verses of the early 1920's, it became 
necessary to curtail some highway 
functions. Accordingly, the Bureau of 
Highways was again reorganized. The 
number of districts was reduced from 
seven to four leaving district offices at 
Pocatello, Shoshone, Lewiston and 
Boise. This latter action was taken to 
effect some reduction in overhead 
costs. 


Five District Maintenance Super- 
visors were appointed, one to each 
district and an additional one with 
headquarters in Coeur d'Alene. 


In the Headquarters office the 


positions of Chief Clerk, Road En- 


cineer, Maintenance Engineer, and 
head of the Motor Transport Section 
were eliminated. 


A new system was installed in or- 
der to simplify and improve the ac- 
counting procedures. 


The District Office at Coeur 
d'Alene was reactivated in the 1925- 
1926 biennium. The Commissioner of 
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Public Works also assumed the duties 
of the Director of Highways leaving 
the Director position vacant. Other 
changes in organization at this time 
converted the Motor Transport Section 
into an Equipment Division responsible 
for purchasing, distribution, mainte- 
nance and repair of all highway equip- 
ment. Accounting activities for all 
components of the Department of Public 
Works were assigned to one section 
responsible to the Commissioner. 


The Bureau of Highways made 
several organizational changes during 
the last two years of this decade com- 
bining the Equipment and Maintenance 
divisions, establishing a Location and 
Construction Division separate from the 
Bituminous Treatment Division and 
providing for a new  Right-of-Way 
Division. 


The creation of a Location and 
Construction Division was necessitated 
by the greatiy expanded construction 
program. The function of the Division 
was to direct and coordinate all loca- 
tion and construction activities, other 
than those related tc bituminous 
treatment. 


The expanded construction pro- 
gram and higher standards also gener- 
ated a need for more and wider rights- 
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of-way. Counties and highway dis- 
tricts, which were charged by statute 
with acquiring the needed land, were 
sometimes reluctant to comply with 
these increased demands. There were 
also delays in some projects by failure 
to obtain title to lands at the proper 
time. 


A Right-of-Way Division was 
therefore created in an attempt to al- 
leviate these problems. It investigated 
title to lands, prepared deeds, and 
cooperated with local officials in all 
right-of-way activities. it sometimes 
assisted in the purchase of land to 
avoid delays. In other instances it 
assumed responsibility for the entire 
process of right-of-way acquisition. 


Construction 


Prior to creation of the Bureau of 
Highways in 1919, project statements 
had been filed for about 100 miles of 
Federal-Aid highways. Of this total, 
38 miles on the Lost River Highway 
(U.S. Highway 93) between Mackay 


and Challis, were under construction. 
Project statements were filed on an 
additional 306 miles of Federal-Aid 
roads during 1919-1920. These pro- 
jects utilized all Federal-Aid funds 
available under the Post Roads Act of 
1916 and practically all of this mileage 
was completed or under construction 
by the end of 1920. 


Contract awards under Federal- 
Aid projects amounted to $6.7 million 
during the 1919-1920 biennium. This 
covered 39 road projects and 2 major 
bridge projects with an aggregate 
length of 440.65 miles. This road 
mileage was classified by surface type 
as follows: 


Surface Type Miles 
Earth 150.53 
Gravel or crushed rock 255.03 
Bituminous paving 26.55 
Portland cement concrete 8.54 
Total 440.65 


Horses and manpower moved earth in 
the early 1920's. 


x 
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Gravel loading and hauling operation 


in early 1920's. Telford Base - censtruction such as 


this tried in late 1910's and early 
1920's, Large rock later covered 
with fine sand and gravel. 
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Additional contracis financed with 
State and local funds were awarded for 
$1.4 million for construction work on 
State highways. These projects were 
on roads not eligible for the use of 
Pederal-Aid funds or where these 
funds were not available. Projects 
with a total value of $1.0 million and 
utilizing Forest Highway funds were 
also underway during the biennium. 


A small mileage of paving was 
completed during 1919-1920. This is 
the first record of paving on State 
highways in Idaho. 


The first bituminous surface was 
on 5.75 miles between Idaho Falis and 
the Bingham County line. The first 
Portland cement concrete pavement was 
a 7.0 mile project near Filer. 


Construction equipment and tech- 
niques were either dependent on man- 
ual labor and horse drawn equipment 
or steam power shoveis from railroad 
construction. Paving equipment did 
not exist. Crushed rock and paving 
mixes were placed and then spread and 
raked manually between wooden forms 
to the paving section desired. Heavy 


Completed Telford Base road in early 
1920's. 


steam powered rollers were used to 
compact crushed rock and bituminous 
surfacing. Portiand cement concrete 
was mixed at the job site in small 
mixers feeding the sand, gravel, ce- 
ment, and water into the mixer man- 
ually and placing the concrete into 
forms by wheelbarrow. 


Published histories indicate some 
trucks were available to haul stone and 
bituminous surfacing although dumping, 
spreading and raking was still done by 
hand labor. Production rates were 
small with only 10 to 15 tons per hour 
of bituminous surfacing produced. 
Crushing plants could produce more 
but were not portable. Each plant had 
to be literally constructed in place for 
each construction job. Under these 
conditions roads were constructed with 
the least possible movement of earth, 
rock or surfacing and roadway widths 
were kept to a minimum. Highway lo- 
cations were made following the contour 
of the hiliside so that earth could be 
cast across the roadway minimizing haul 
along the roadway. 
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A pair of graders towed by an early 
model gascline powered tractor. 


A large rock crusher on Greer Hill 
in 1922. Note steel wheel dump 
wagons drawn by tractor to haul rock 
to the road. 
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Construction expenditures during 
the 1923-1924 biennium were about $5.9 
million, or approximately $1.3 million 
less than the average contracted dur- 
ing each of the preceeding two bien- 
niums. This was principaliy due to 
the deciine in State-raised revenue. 
The State ad valorem highway levy had 
provided about $1 miliion annually in 
1921-1922. This levy was replaced by 
the motor fueis tax in 1923 but reve- 
nue from this source was slightly less 
than $500,000 per year. 


The North and South Highway 
(U.S. Highway 95) was opened to 
traffic during the 1923-1924 biennium 
although not fully meeting the stan- 
dards of that day. This route was 
now open from Weiser to the Canadian 
border. Prior to this time the only 
practicable route between north and 
south Idaho was by way oí highways 
in Washington and Oregon. 


Testing of materials used in con- 
struction and maintenance operations 
was first introduced inte highway 
operations on September 1, 1919. 
This was a cooperative effort and 
agreement entered into between the 


Á heavy duty dump truck hauling rock 
from a rock crusher in the early 
1920's. 


Bureau of Highways and the College of 
Engineering, University of Idaho at 
Moscow on July 3, 1919. Reimburse- 
ment to the University was a flat fee 
of $100 per month. Only two materials 
samples were submitted for testing in 
1919 but 211 samples were processed in 
1920. 


A lack of adequate materials test- 
ing resulted in more and more delay in 
obtaining payment of the Federal-Aid 
share of construction costs. Also, a 
number of final payment orders were 
held up because materials tests had 
not been made. Payment was even- 
tually made rather reluctantiy. Sub- 
sequently, the unsatisfactory condition 
of severai bridge projects and one bi- 
tuminous concrete paving project led 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads to 
demand better supervision and control 
of materials and their use. 


Early in 1926, the Bureau of 
Highways was informed that unless 
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Concrete fcr bridges was handled by 


hand labor. An early day wooden bridge probabiy 


built before World War I. 
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better inspection and material super- 
vision on bituminous paving work was 
assured, future projects would not be 
approved for construction. This 
placed the State in an embarrassing 
position as the proposed construction 
program involved four bituminous and 
two concrete paving projecís along with 
iO major structures. 


On June 1, 1928, a materials test- 
ing laboratory was established at Boise 
to serve southern idaho. The Univer- 
sity of Idaho laboratory handled the 
northern part of Idaho and conducted 
most testing requiring expensive, spe- 
cialized equipment not yet available at 
the Boise facilities, especially for con- 
crete, bituminous mixtures and for 
bridge projects. 


At the same time, the number of 
inspectors assigned to construction was 
increased. These changes provided an 
immediate improvement in the quality of 
finished paving projects. 


The Bureau of Highways, in its 
1925-1926 biennial report, pointed up 
the need to complete the State Highway 


continuous program of improvement as 
the following report notes: 


The Bureau of Highways 
cannot formulate a well- 
defined program of con- 
struction as long as it is 
dependent upon the coun- 
ties for matching Federal- 
means of determining their 
financial capacity at any 
given time. Engineering 
costs would be considerably 
reduced if it were possible 
to lay out a program of 
construction on a five year 
basis, and construction costs 
could be lessened if contrac- 
tors could figure out a well 
defined program of consider- 
able duration and plan their 
bidding in accordance. 


Length of projects could be 
increased, thereby reducing 
construction, engineering 


Using pack horses to move construc- 


tion machinery to inaccessibie 
locations along the South Fork of 
the Clearwater Ríver. 


System under a connected, orderiy and 


Large 


rail dump cars to haul rock to fiiis 
in the early 1920's. 


steam shovels loaded small 


and estimate work. The av- 
erage engineering party on 
construction can handie a 
fifteen mile project as econo- 
mically and as thoroughly as 
one of five miles or less, 
which is about the average 
length of present projects. 
These reductions in costs 
would be reflected in the in- 
creased mileage which it 
would be possible to produce 
with the savings that might 
be made with longer 
projects. 


Each user of the highways 
pays a highway tax in some 
some form, whether we have 
good roads or poor roads. 
One must pay a good road 
tax in the form of license 
fees, gas tax, or direct tax, 
if the highways are to be 


improved. And if unim- 
proved, one pays the poor 
roads tax in the form of 
broken springs, excess op- 
erating costs and  upkeep 
of motor vehicles, or smaller 
loads for horse drawn vehi- 
cles, ali of which results in 
a much higher transportation 
cost. In every instance, the 
tax is greater if the roads 
of the State are in poor con- 
dition, than if they were 
adequately improved. 


in its earliest years, the state 
highway agency was forced to concen- 
trate primarily on graded and drained 
earth roads because of the necessity 
of providing a basic transportation 
system with the limited finances 
available. 


Later, more attention was given 
to gravel surfacing as traffic in- 
creased. The biennial report of 1925- 
1926 recognized a need for still more 


permanent types of highway suríacing, 
citing further growth in traffic as the 
reason. Specific comments include: 


During the first biennium 
we have seen the motor ve- 
hicle registrations of the 
State increase nearly 33 per- 
cent, and the out-of-state or 
tourist traffic has increased 
tremendouslv. Traffic cen- 
Sus counts have been taken 
on certain of our main ar- 
teries of travel and it has 
been found that traffic, both 
intra-state and out-of-state, 
has increased over 200 per- 
cent in several sections of 
the State. As a conse- 
quence,  graveied surfaces 
have been unable to with- 
stand this enormous traífic, 
especially since the peak 
load occurs at the season of 
the year when there is no 
moisture to provide normal 
bond in the surfacing 


The average wastage of sur- 
facing materiais on the high- 
ways amounts to approxi- 
maieiy 200 cubic yards per 
mile per year, which means 
at an average cost of $2 per 
cubic yard, a loss of $400 
per year in surfacing rock. 
To continue this  wastage 
would bankrupt the State, 
and at the same time the re- 
placement of this material 
wil mean the gradual deple- 
tion of the entire locai sup- 
plies that at some future 
date will be needed for the 
construction of the higher 
types of hard surface 
pavements. 


Uniess it is possible to fi- 
nance paving, the only 
solution is the treating of 
gravel surfaces with an as- 
phaitic oil or tar to form a 


Early model loading grader used to 


i load wagons duriug the mid 1920's 
material. g : 

and iater. A forerunner of really 

efficient earth moving equipment. 
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Spring conditions on U.S. Highway 95 
near Cambridge were muddy in the 
1920's. 


compact bond and prevent 
abrasion by traffic of the 
loose particles of rock, with 
the consequent losses due 
to wind erosion. Several 
experimental sections have 
been constructed during the 
past season with gratifying 
results, which indicate that 
surface treatment should be 
resorted to immediately to 
insure the preservation of 
the present surfacing. 


Surface Treatment Experimentation 


Six experimental projects involv- 
ing bituminous surface treatments were 
undertaken during 1926. Two of these 
projects were located in Ada County 
and the other four were in Kootenai 
and Shoshone Counties. Five involved 
use of Federai-Aid funds and one was 
financed entirely from State funds. 


The first step in all projects was 
to prepare the subgrade by scarifying 
and blading to obtain a smooth base. 
A penetrating coat of asphaltic material 
was then applied and allowed to dry. 
Another coating of oii was then applied 
and covered by crushed gravei or rock 
chips with a maximum size of 3/4 inch. 
In most cases this material was spread 
mechanically but on one section it was 
drifted on by hand. 


Asphaltic oils varied in grade on 
the various sections. On some sections 
the "oil" was applied cold and on other 
sections it was heated prior to distri- 
bution. Both gravity and pressure 
distributors were used. This material 
was always rolled after being bladed to 
assure that aggregate was thoroughly 
bedded into the "oil." 


On some sections "bleeding" was 
serious during hot weather and addi- 
tional screenings were applied as a 
blotter. 


Cost of the four sections for 
which data was provided ranged from 
$962 to $1900 per mile. The average 


cost was $1,750 per mile. It was es- 
timated that surface treatment could 
be applied on 995.5 miles of the State 
highway system at a cost of slightly 
more than $1.7 million. This mileage 
was comprised of those roads where 
treatment could be accomplished 
without extensive reconstruction or 
resurfacing. 


Road Equipment Development 


The development of equipment for 
road construction really began to be- 
come effective about the mid-twenties. 
Motor patrols with sufficient power to 
grade the highway and to spread mate- 
rials replaced puli-graders drawn by 
crawler tractors. Trucks were becom- 
ing commonplace replacing horse drawn 
wagons. Earth moving was still pri- 
marily dependent on graders and shov- 
els since the tractor-drawn scraper 
had only been invented about 1923 and 
its general use began somewhat iater. 
This equipment permitted roadwork to 
progress much more rapidly and 
economically. 


Portable plants for  bituminous 
mixing were also becoming available. 
These plants were capable of mixing as 
much as 50-60 tons per hours. Larger 
and faster trucks placed productivity 
on a par with the ability of motor pa- 
trois to spread ihe materiai. The im- 
portant developments of the twenties 
ali revolved round the general im- 
provement of road building equipment. 


The experimental surface treat- 
ment program, having been deemed 
successful, resulted in adoption of a 
"road-oiling" program under the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Construction 
Engineer. 


The designated State Highway 
System had reached 4,117 miles in 
early 1927 with 1,746 miles having at 
least a gravel surface. An evaluation 
made in the 1927-1928 biennial report 
stated: 


Many topographic barriers to 
highway transportation had 
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been overcome; yet many 
difficult and expensive sec- 
tions remained to be con- 
structed. Many community 
centers are connected by 
this system and isolated 
sections are rapidly being 
opened by improved high- 
way facilities. 


It might be said that high- 
way development in Idaho 
has reached a peak of con- 
struction and that a recon- 
struction and maintenance 
period is at band. It is 
obvious that highway con- 
siruction in Idaho, together 
with road development 
throughout the United 


Spreading "Hotmix" by hand labor in 
1926 - Meridian to Nampa. 


States, has in effect started 
automotive traffic at an 
ever-increasing rate on both 
State and local roadways. 
Travel has increased on 
many sections several hun- 
dred percent in the last few 
years. Records of gasoline 
consumption for 1928 will 
show an increase of 18. per- 
cent over the previous year. 
Motor vehicle registration 
gives Idaho a gain of six 
percent over 1927. Idaho 
has also experienced an in- 
flux of tourist traffic. This 
increased traffic has proven 
that many miles of con- 
struction need  reconsiruc- 
tion and betterments, 
particularly resurfacing, 
widening of roadbed and 
Structures, and relocation 
to shorter routes. 


During the present biennium 
several hundred miles of 
highways have been recon- 
structed where a few years 
ago these same roads were 
considered adequate. An in- 
tensive reconstruction pro- 
gram must be continued if 
our investment of approx- 
imately $35,000,000 is to be 
preserved. The mainte- 
nance and reconstruction 
problems will grow as the 
system nears compietion 
and automotive traffic 
increases. 


Results of the 1926 experimental 
"road-oiling" program were far from 
uniform but were successful enough 
io the point that a vastly expanded 
program was scheduled for 1927-1928. 
The objective was to provide a sur- 
face treatment which would accommo- 
date 500 to 2,000 vehicles per day 
without excessive loss of material. 


Farm discs and harrows used te help 


mix bituminous 
surfacing. 


material ints 


Accordingly, about 300 miles of 
highways were scheduled during the 
biennium for application of an 
asphaltic-bound surface to a depth of 
twe to three inches. It was estimated 
this improvement would save $450,000 
annually in motor vehicle operating 
costs for the 300 miles of highways in- 
volved. Surfacing costs were esti- 
mated to be $1,550 per mile, or 
$465 ,000 for the total program. 


The construction method used was 
based on experiments conducted by the 
State of California. The road bed was 
first scarified and new material added 
as required. Best results were ob- 
tained from aggregate containing a 
large proportion of crushed material. 
Oil was heated prior to application and 
sprayed on the aggregate under 
pressure. 
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Motor patrols mixing bituminous 
material into surfacing in the 
1926-30 era. These machines 
displaced pull graders making it 
possible to oil hundreds of miles of 
road annually. 


The aggregate and oil were mixed 
by disc and spring-toothed harrow and 
final-blading with motor  patrols was 
done to coat the aggregate uniformly. 
After spreading to final grade, the 
"mix" was compacted by traffic. 


The cost per míle for this surface 


treatment ranged from $1,325 to $1,900. 


The loss of surfecing material on un- 
treated roads was eliminated. This 
was estimated to produce a savings. 


The 1927-1928 construction pro- 
gram included the award of 133 con- 
tracts oí which all but 12 were com- 
pleted prior to the end of the bien- 
nium. This work covered a total of 
1,398 milies at a cost of $6,911,510. 
New construction represented almost 
two-thirds of the total cost and 30 
percent oí the total mileage. 


Notable projects completed during 
the biennium included the last unim- 
proved section of the Old Oregon Trail 
(U.S. Highway 30N) extending 8.4 


miles westeriy from the Wyoming State 
line. Another achievement included 
placement oí a Portland cement concrete 
pavement on the section oí road in- 
volved in the first construction project 
awarded by the first State Highway 
Commission (in 1913) south of Poca- 
telic, a distance of 4.91 miles. 


The development of  bituminous 
treatment and the probability that this 
type of construction would, in many 
cases, serve as a base lor future pav- 
ing had a marked effect on roadway 
width. The necessity for foundation 
strengih under the edge of treated 
surfaces led to the adoption of a 20- 
foot base course even where the wear- 
ing course was to be only 18 feet wide. 
Subgrade and base widths were in- 
creased to compensate for reduced 
shoulder width when the grade would 


Án early portable crushing and 
screening plant. However, it still 
took horsepower tc move gravel into 
the crusher near Bliss in 1928. 


ta than 


Excavating a cut with 2 gasoline 
powered shovel and iight dump truck 
east of Mountain Home in early 
1920's. 


be raised by future paving. As a re- 
sult, practically all new construction 
and roadway widening on important 
routes was designed for a 20-foot pav- 
ing standard and subgrade widths of 
26 to 30 feet superseding the former 
24-foot standard section. Shoulder 
widths were normally three feet on 
each side with additional width pro- 
vided where possible. Shoulder slopes 
were 3:1 or 4:1 in order to eliminate 
deep ditches. 


Right-of-Way and Contractor Problems 


Problems were being encountered 
due to inadequate right-of-way width. 
Under State statutes, counties and 
highway districts were required to 
provide the State with highway right- 
of-way. in many cases this was limited 
to the width acquired by prescription 
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and rarely exceeded 50 feet. This 
width was inadequate for the new 
Standards and it was necessary to as- 
sure future widths of 80 to 100 feet. 


There were also numerous prob- 
iems with contractors during this bien- 
nium. Most of these related to over- 
runs in contract time. In some cases 
the delays were due to increased quan- 
tities or other unavoidable causes. A 
few were ascribed to failure of the 
contractor to start work on time or to 
provide adequate personnel and equip- 
ment. Many of the problems were due 
to an augmented program which was 
out of proportion to the resources of 
the contracting industry. 


Sixteen contractors completed more 
than one contract during 1928 and 
seven had from three to nine jobs, 
some of them concurrently. Despite 
this situation, contract prices were 
decidedly advantageous to the State. 


As of 1928 the estimated construc- 


tion needs for State Highways was 


$35,871,500 or just slightly less than 
had been expended from 1913 including 
the 1928 program. Of this amount 
46.69 percent was Federal-Aid funds, 
31.60 percent local cooperative funds 
and 21.72 percent State funds. 


Bituminous surface treatment was 
given a thorough testing during the 
previous biennium with very satisiac- 
tory results although some problems 
occurred due to moisture penetration. 
The program was expanded to cover an 
additional 450 miles during the bien- 
nium. This more than doubled the 
mileage of this type of surface on the 
State Highway System. 


Standards for surface treatment 
were again raised. A higher propor- 
tion of mileage involved a surface 


depth of three inches. Pavement edges 
were strengthened by an additional 
inch of thickness over a width of 18 
inches. With the increasing heavy 
motor vehicle units traveling at higher 
rates of speed, the edges of the sur- 
face treatment showed a tendency to 
ravel. Thickening at the edges was 
done in an attempt to overcome this 
probiem. 


An increase in Federal-Aid appro- 
priations was iargely responsible for a 
substantial growth in the construction 
program during 1929-1930. Additional 
State matching funds were provided 

rough the issue of $1 million in tax 


Eariy spring road conditions were 
often impossible during the early 
1920's. 


anticipation notes secured by the in- 
crease of one cent per galion in the 
State gasoline tax. These notes were 
to be retired over a period of five 
years. 


The total program oí new con- 
struction, reconstruction and better- 
ments during the biennium involved a 
cost of $8.4 million and 2,002 miles, 
including 804 miles of new construc- 
tion, 342.5 miles of reconstruction and 
856 miles of betterment. 


Legal Factors During The 1929-1930 
Biennium 


Two legal decisions had a far- 
reaching effect in establishing and 
clarifying the powers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works ... or Bureau of 
Highways with regard to highway loca- 
tion. A decision of the Idaho Supreme 
Court in one case stated: 


Removal of slide material using hand 
labor during the early 1920's. 


The Legislature, in the ab- 
sence of Constitutional re- 
strictions, has the power to 
designate an agent to make 
the selection of necessary 
lands and to provide that 
such selection shall be prima 
facie evidence of its neces- 
sity. Only in the face of 
convincing evidence that 
these officials have abused 
their discretion or are 
guilty of actual fraud 
should we intervene. 


Another suit was filed to prevent, 
by injunction, construction of a State 
highway. In this suit an attempt was 
made to show, among other things, 
that alternate routes were superior to 
the one selected; that the proposed 
route would not properly serve the 
area through which it passed, and 
that certain taxpayers had a vested 
interest in the existing highway 
location and a right to prevent its 
abandonment. 


The District Court upheld the 
proposed location on much the same 
grounds as the Supreme Court decision 
quoted previously. It said, in effect, 
that location of the highway by auth- 
orized officials of the State should not 
be interfered with in the absence of 
evidence that there had been abuse of 
discretion, or fraud, or that the 
officials had acted capriciously. 


Maintenance of roads was primitive 
in the early 1920's. The major effort 
was in drainage and smoothing gravel 
surfaces since paved surfaces were 
practically non-existent. Horse- or 
truck-drawn graders were used for 
ditching and the surface was frequent- 
ly smoothed by using a timber drag 
designed to move material into depres- 
sions. Snow removal was first at- 
tempied on the Willow Creek Summit 
between Mackay and Challis (U.S. 
Highway 93). 


No acceptable system of mainte- 
nance had been developed. The first 
night patrol system of maintenance had 
proven unsatisfactory. A truck-gang 
system was attempted in 1919-1920 and 
worked well in some areas and failed in 
others. Each District Engineer was re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of all 
State highways in his District. 


À patrol system of maintenance 
was finally determined to hest meet 
operational requirements of that time. 
Maintenance sections varied from 10 to 
17 miles in length. One man was as- 
signed to each section. His duties 
were to drag the section after a rain, 
to mow weeds, to clean drains and to 
make minor repairs. He was equipped 
with a team of horses, truck or trac- 
tor, a grader, a drag, a piow and the 
necessary small tocls. in the event of 
an emergency, he could cali on the 
District Engineer for help. In most 
districts a large force of men was also 
needed to shape and prepare highways 
in the spring before the necessary 
moisture went out of the road bed. if 
the road bed was too wet, the equip- 
ment would mire down in ruts and 
mud...if too dry, it could get dusty 
and difficult to work. 


The State highway maintenance 
program was piagued by a lack of ade- 
quate funds. The Legislature of 1921 
did alleviate the situation to a degree 
by appropriating $165,000 to supple- 
ment funds derived from motor venicle 
registration fees used for maintenance. 
Allocations for maintenance were mede 
semi-annually on a mileage basis and 
Districts were not allowed to exceed 
these appropriations. Maintenance 
expenditures for 1921-1922 were 
$408,287. 


Highway mileage maintained as of 
January 1 for 1921, 1922 and 1923 was: 


Year Earthen Graveled Paved Total 
1921 506.80 497.24 6.50 1,010.54 
1922 419.04 764.71 38.64 1,222.39 
1923 553.49 1,074.28 66.23 1,894.00 


State highway mileage maintained 
as of 1923 consisted of 477 miles of 
graded earth, 794 miles of road sur- 
faced with gravel or rock and 51 miles 
of paved highway for a total of 1,322 
miles out of the 3,994 miles designated 
State Highway System. It was then 
estimated that 2,000 miles of roadway 
would be maintained by 1925. 


Horse drawn timber drag used to 
smooth earth and gravel roads. 


Small horse drawn grader used in 


maintaining roads and ditches. 


At this point, reconstruction of 
highways was beginning to be a prob- 
lem as indicated in the 1925-1926 
biennial report: 


Considerable mileage of the 
State highways was  con- 
structed from eight to ten 
years ago, when traffic de- 
mands were not so great as 
at present. These sections 
now require realignment, 
and the widening of both 
roadway | and structures. 
Furthermore, the old gravel 
surfacing was mostly pit run 
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material which contained a 
great deal of oversize.  To- 
day, it can be classed as 
only a base course on which 
to place a good wearing sur- 
face. It has served its pur- 
pose by furnishing a pass- 
able road and by keeping 
traffic out of the mud, but 
present day conditions de- 
mand an improvement. This 
type of reconstruction will 
require more attention each 
year, though the original 
investment is not lost since 
traffic has been  accommo- 
dated for a number of years, 
and there is still an excel- 
lent foundation left to build 
upon. 


Although financing remained a 
problem in 1925-1926, the gap between 
the cost of what was considered an 
adequate program and funds actually 
available was substantially reduced 
during this biennium because of the 
increase in the gasoline tax and in- 
creased fuei consumption accompanying 
higher traffic volumes. The Bureau of 
Highways was confronted with the 
necessity of initiating a more costly 
program of equipment acquisition, 
however, due to a sharp decrease in 
the flow of war surplus material. 


The Maintenance Engineer was 
given responsibility for all maintenance 
activities and the position of District 
Maintenance Engineer was abolished. 
District Engineers assumed more direct 
control over maintenance through the 
State Maintenance Engineer. Several 
Resident Engineers were assigned 
maintenance responsibilities in order to 
train personne! in both construction 
and maintenance operations. 


The total designated State High- 
way System as of December 31, 1926 
was 4,116.7 miles, of which 2,133.6 
miles were under State maintenance. 


Maintenance expenditures during 
the 1925-1926 biennium were $953,531. 


Highway Numbering 


The U.S. numbered highway sys- 
tem, constituting a connected system of 
roads throughout the country, was 
selected by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials (AASHO) and 
approved by the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads in 1926. Even numbers were 
assigned to east-west roads and odd 
numbers to north-south roads. Routes 
designated in Idaho at that time formed 
the basis of the system as it exists 
today and included: 


U.S. ž U.S. 91 (1-15) 
U.S. 10 (1-90) U.S. 191 
(U.S. 20) 
U.S. 30 (1-84) U.S. 93 
U.S. 30N (1-86) U.S. 95 
U.S. 305 U.S. 95A 
(S.H. 81) (S.H. 97) 


Maintenance operations during 
1927-1928 were carried out in a manner 
very much like that used in prior 
years. The unit for routine mainte- 
nance was the petrol section, usuaily 
15 to 25 miles in length. Each section 
was under the direct supervision of a 
Maintenance Foreman or patrolman. He 
was equipped with one or more 
graders, trucks and other miscellane- 
ous equipment as necessary. Speciaj 
maintenance, such as removal of large 
slides, resurfacing, or other work be- 
yond the capabilities of the ordinary 
crews was handied by an extra gang 
with special equipment. 


Maintenance Supervision was 
modified by using Resident Engineers 
as overseers. Maintenance Supervisors 
were employed only in Districts One 
and Two where additional supervision 
was necessary because of the large 
mileage under maintenence. 


Budgeting for maintenance opera- 
tions was placed under a new system 
involving a reciassification of regular 
expenditures te reflect severity of 
fieid conditions and traffic volumes. 
Special allotments were made for stock- 
piles, reconstruction, betterments and 
other work outside the scope of routine 
maintenance. 


The total State highway system as 
of December 3i, 1928 inciuded 4,258.61 
miles. Mileage under State mainte- 
nance in 1927 and 1928 was: 


Surface Type 1927 Mileage 1928 Mileage 


Graded earth 371.71 388.15 
Gravel & 

crushed rock 1,589.87 1,792.83 
Bitumincus 

treatment 24.99 89.22 
Paved 115.06 136.80 
Total 2,101.83 2,407.00 


Snow removal was a fast growing 
part of State maintenance operations 
beginning in 1927. It was becoming 
clear that vehicle owners wished to use 
their vehicies ail year and not store 
them during winter months as had of- 
ten been the case in prior years. im- 
proved roadway surfaces were largely 
responsible for the year-round use. 


The Bureau of Highways had pre- 
viously encountered difficulties in 
keeping some of the main highways 
open due to inadequate equipment and 
lack of snow fence. Purchase of two 
car loads of snow fence and new snow 
plows coupled with an unusually mild 
winter made it possible to keep a sub- 
stantial mileage open during 1927-1928 
and to open other roads earlier than 
usual in the spring. As a result, win- 
ter maintenence for snow removal was 
planned for the 1928 season on the - 
following routes: 


U. S. 30 - Montpelier - Oregon State 


Line 
U. 5. 89 - Montpelier - Utah State 
Line 
U. S. 93 - Twin Falls - Shoshone 
S. H. 23 - Carey - Hailey 
U. S. 95 - Caldwell - Moscow 
U. S. 10 - Mullan - Washington State 
Line 
U. S. 95 - Coeur d'Alene - Copeland 
junction 
S. H. 8 - Moscow - East and West 
U. S. 2 - Bonners Ferry - Montana 


State Line 


A traffic count was conducted in 
1928 at severai of the more important 
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Early highway district attempts at 
snow removal using a puil grader - 
1928. 


sections at various times. This was 
the first recorded traffic study made 
in Idaho and it showed that through 
traffic was about equally divided be- 
tween foreign cars and Idaho cars, 
during the summer months on U. 5. 
Highway 30, except near centers of 
population. 


Maintenance operations continued 
in essentially the same manner in 1929- 
1930. The new system of allotting 
maintenance funds according to field 
conditions was proving to be satisfac- 
tory. Large expenditures were made 
to prepare roads for bituminous sur- 
facing and on sections worn to the 
point of needing immediate repair. 
Snow removal operations were expanded 
to include additional highway sections. 
There were 2,674 miles of the 4,559 
mile State Highway System under State 
maintenance as of December 31, 1930. 


The Maintenance Division was also 
responsible for a traffic census spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of 
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Public Works and the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. This survey lasted for 
a period of one year beginning in Sep- 
tember 1929. Counts were obtained at 
55 locations on the State Highway Sys- 
tem with seasonal factors for distribu- 
tion determined. Data were obtained 
in regard to the composition of traffic, 
origin and destination of vehicles, 
whether those vehicles were owned by 
rural or city dwellers, purpose and 
frequency of trips and a variety of 
other information. 


The survey showed traffic vol- 
umes on 2,750 miles of main highways 
distributed as foilows: 


Average Daily Traffic (ADT) Miles 


0-299 1,578 
300-699 776 
700-1399 283 
1406-3499 113 
3500 or more 6 

Total 2,750 


It was estimated that these high- 
ways carried a total of 1.1 million ve- 
hicle miies of travel during the average 


day. Out-of-state vehicles comprised 
27 percent of the total traffic load. 


Summary 1919-1930 


The era of the twenties showed a 
far greater development toward an in- 
tegrated system of highways than 
earlier proponents of good roads could 
have hoped for. The rapid develop- 
ment of mechanical equipment, trucks, 
patrols and portable crushing plants, 
bituminous plants and the development 
of surface treatments did wonders in 
providing ali-weather roads. Comparing 
horse-drawn equipment of the early 


twenties with its motorized successors 
of the late iwenties is as great a con- 
trast in the construction field as com- 
paring the stage coach with the rail- 
road Pullman car. At the beginning of 
the thirties decade it was possible to 
provide many miles of new road an- 
nualy with dust-free bituminous sur- 
faces and to keep most roads open all 
winter except during the most severe 
storms. Although iater decades would 
provide larger, faster and more effi- 
cient equipment together with lower 
unit construction and maintenance 
costs...the overall changes occurring 
in the decade of the twenties were at 
least as remarkable as any to come. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION ERA 
1931 - 1940 


The stock market crash of Octo- 
ber 1929 and the resulting mass unem- 
ployment brought forth Federal and 
State legislation direcied toward mini- 
mizing the economic ravages of the De- 
pression. Much of this legislation was 
pointed toward employing as many 
people as possible through public 
works programs. 


Several programs were initiated 
by the Federal government providing 
funds toward goals of developing a 
unified National highway system and 
providing safer highways. These pro- 
grams established detailed procedures 
governing hours worked, wages to be 
paid, selection of workers, ali intended 
to distribute the work among local 
people as much as possible. 


These public works programs 
during the  mid-thirtjes comprised 
nearly one-third of the total construc- 
tion in the United States. Improve- 
ment of highways became one of the 
most important elements of the total 
public works program.  increaseà em- 
ployment was a dominant note of the 
highway program during this period. 
AM Federal appropriations carried iabor 
provisions on all contracted work fi- 
nanced in part with Federal funds. 
The State utilized similar provisions 
for wholly State funded work. Gener- 
ally these provisions specified a maxi- 
mum use of hand labor and a require- 
ment that this labor come from listings 
of the Employment Service. Ail of 
these measures had a major impact on 
highway development. 


In addition to the emergency 
highway funds provided by the Fed- 
eral government, the State obtained 
funds from the usual statutory 
sources. Fig. 2 in the Appendix 
shows the source and amount of funds 
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used during this economically de- 
pressed era. Matching of Federal 
funds was difficult at times. Also, 
because of the Depression, there was 
considerable agitation to reduce auto- 
mobile license costs to a flat $5.00 and 
to reduce fees on pickups and farm 
trucks. This finally resulted in legis- 
lation to lower these license fees dur- 
ing the late thirties. 


Revenues from highway user 
taxes in Idaho have been traditionally 
shared between the State and local 
units of government. Historical evi- 
dence also indicates long-standing 
competition in dividing these revenues. 
As a result, the State's share of the 
motor vehicle licence fees has slowly 
but consistently been reduced over 
the years. Local pressures for a 
larger share became especialy heavy 
in 1931 and the years immediately 
foilowing. 


This situation was partially due 
to the characteristics of the State. In 
1931, Idaho was the i2th State in land 
area, 4lst in valuation, 43rd in popu- 
lation and 35th in completed highway 
mileage on the Federal-Aid System. 
With a land area of 83,354 square 
miles, 76 percent was held as U.S. 
Forest reserves, Parks, State or other 
public lands leaving only 24 percent 
on the tax rolis. Farm iand made up 
only 17.5 percent of the total land 
area and of this, about one-half was 
actually low value pasture land. Thus, 
a picture of a vast area, sparsely 
populated, and mile upon mile of high- 
ways carrying littie traffic is pre- 
sented. Most of the population was 
concentrated in widely dispersed com- 
munities needing interconnecting high- 
ways to move farm products, timber or 
mine products to the centers of popu- 
lation or rail connections. 


The financial plight of all gov- 
ernmental units was a great factor in 
the competition for available funds. 
Forty-four counties and 126 highway 
districts were each responsible for op- 
ereting local highway systems aside 
from the State Highway System. These 
units of local government had bonded 
themselves heavily, not only for their 
own road systems, but to assist in the 
development of the State Highway Sys- 
tem. Counties and highway districts 
had isaned monies to the State and, 
although repaid, it limited funds avail- 
abie to the State. 


During this era, the Legisiature 
required cooperation of the counties 
and highway districts by specifying 
that these units furnish right-of-way 
for the highway system within whose 
jurisdiction construction occurred. In 
the esriy thirties the expansion of the 
highway program found many local 
units without available funds to fur- 
nish the right-of-way necessitating the 
Department of Public Works, Bureau of 
Highways, to purchase the needed 
land. Because of the depressed econ- 
omic condition, tax revenues were de- 
clining as unemployment was rising. It 
is understandable, therefore, why 
competition by local units of govern- 
ment for an ever-increasing share of 
State-raised revenue existed. 


The 1931 Legislature resisted 
pressures to increase the local units 
share of State-raised revenue, reason- 
ing that funds under State control 
were expended in one county or an- 
other in any case and the real ques- 
tion was one of who should control 
these expenditures. The Legislature's 
position was that with the State 
handling these funds a more equitable 
distribution couid be made by afford- 
ing a higher proportionate share to 
those counties with smaller resources 
and holding down the distribution to 
the more aggressive counties having 
greater local resources. 


State revenues during the 1933- 
1934 period were slightly ¿ess than in 
the previous biennium and local coop- 
erative funds declined by over 


$900,000, or about 90 percent. State 
revenues did increase slightly in each 
biennium thereafter until 1937-1938. 
Motor fuel taxes were then up from 
the 1931 level by 15 percent and reg- 
istration fees had risen 20 percent. 
Legisiation enacted by the 1938 Session 
of the Legislature, however, resulted 
in a very severe reduction, $1.5 mil- 
lion, to the Bureau of Highways. This 
iegisiation reduced the annual license 
fee for automobiles to a flat $5.00 and 
also decreased fees for pickups and 
farm trucks. 


Twenty percent of the proceeds 
from registration, bui not iess than $1 
milion of these funds, were allocated 
to the counties and highway districts 
to make up any loss to these local ju- 
risdictions from the reduced fees. 
Revenues were never adequate during 
this era, as in prior years, and com- 
petition for avaiiable funds continued. 
Had it not been for the Federal-Aid 
Program, continued by the Congress 
during this period, for funding a ma- 
jor portion of the construction for 
trunk highways, together with Forest 
Highway funds, Federai Land funds 
and Emergency Relief funds, very lit- 
tle construction wouid have been 
possible. 


Federal Legislation 


The 7ist Congress substantially 
imcreased authorization of Federal-Aid 
funds for highway construction for the 
fiscal years 1930 and 1931 and contin- 
ued authorizations at the higher level 
for the 1932 and 1933 fiscal years. 


As a result of this action, regular 
Federai-Aid available to idaho for fis- 
cal year 1931 was increased by 
$933,902 to a new level of $1,558,492. 
The State also received an allocation of 
$1,554,594 for fiscal year 1931. The 
authorization for Forest highways was 
also increased and provided $545,534 
in additional revenues available to 
idahc. 


Responsibility of the  Federai 
Government for construction of trunk 
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Mandatory hand labor used on highway 
construction in the early 1930's. 


highways across public lands was also 
acknowledged by passage of the 
Oddie-Colton amendment to the 
Federai-Aid Highway Act. The idaho 
share of these funds was first avail- 
able in the 1931 fiscal year in the 
amount of $175,199. 


As an emergency step toward un- 
employment relief, Congress further 
authorized $80 million for advances to 
the States which could be used for the 
State's share of matching funds for 
highway construction. Idaho received 
$1,008,035 from this apportionment to 
be repaid to the Federal government 
by deductions from future apportion- 
ments over a period of five years be- 
ginning with the 1933 fiscal year. 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act was 
further amended in 1933 to provide 
that highway mileage in National for- 
ests and other Federal reservations be 
excluded in computing mileage eligible 
for inclusion in the Federal-Aid high- 
way system under the seven percent 
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limitation. As a result, seven new 
routes with an aggregate iength of 
429.5 miles were added to the 
Federal-Aid highway system. The to- 
tal system length then became 3,115.9 
miies of which 468.4 were within Fed- 
eral reservations. 


Regular Federal-Aid construction 
funds apportioned to Idaho for the 
fiscal years 1931 and 1932 amounted to 
approximately $1,530,000 per year. 
The amount varied slightly from year 
to year because oí changes in the val- 
ue of the factors included in the dis- 
tribution formula involving land area, 
popuiation and post road mileage. In 
addition to this regular apportionment, 
Idaho also received emergency funds 
of $1,008,035 in 1931 and $1,505,912 in 
1932. Although these emergency 
funds resulted in an immediate increase 
in the Federal-Aid construction pro- 
gram, there was no long-range effect 
since the funds involved were to be 
returned to the Federal government 
through deductions from future appor- 
tionments over a period of 10 years 
commencing with fiscal year 1938. 


Regular Federal-Aid apportion- 
ments were discontinued from July 1, 
1932 to June 30, 1935 and replaced by 
special funds that did not require 
matching or repayment. These funds 
approximated those available to the 
State under the prior program. The 
funds were to be spent on projects 
within specified geographical locations 
for labor and conforming to unemploy- 
meni relief regulations. 


This legislation, referred to as 
the National industrial Recovery Act 
(NIRA) oi June 16, 1933 provided for 
construction of highways as a means of 
furnishing employment during fiscal 
1934. NIRA funds amounted to 
$4,486,289, through the Public Works 
Administration, for use on Federal-Aid 
roads and extensions through cities as 
well as secondary and feeder roads. 
An additional amount of $265,590 was 
provided for public lands roads. While 
none of these funds required matching, 
no assurance was given for a contin- 


uing program such as regular 
Federal-Aid which had permitted the 
design and execution of a continuing 
program. 


On june 18, 1934, the Congress 
appropriated $2,277,486 in a direct 
grant for the fiscal year ending 
june 30, 1935 and re-established regu- 
lar Federal-Aid  apportionments for 
i936 and 1937 with $1,500,000 to Idaho 
for each year. This iegislation also 
repealed provisions limiting total cost 
to $30,000 per mile and the limitation 
that no funds could be used within 
towns over 2500 population. The 
$6,606,234 of Federal funds available 
represented 56.7 percent of the total 
monies spent for construction on the 
State Highway System during this 
three year period. The average for 
the 15 years ending in 1932 had been 
31 percent of the total. 


Depression-era moving day saw all 
modes of vehicles om the roads. 


The Hayden-Cartwright Act was 
also enacted into law on June 18, 1934. 
It authorized an appropriation to pro- 
vide for emergency construction of 
public highways and amended the 
Federal-Aid Road Act of 1916. This 
Act authorized a grant of Federal 
funds under NIRA in addition to any 
other funds allocated under NIRA. 
These funds were to remain available 
until expended. The Hayden- 
Cartwright Act also established a pro- 
vision that regular Federal-Aid for 
1936 and 1937 couid be used by the 
states to make plans for cooperative 
work using Federal-Aid. This legisla- 
tion gave Idaho an additional 
$2,277,486 for 1935 which did not re- 
quire State matching funds. The reg- 
ular Federal-Aid funds for 1936 and 
1937 did require State matching. This 
Act required 25 percent of the 
$2,277,486 appropriation to be used on 
secondary and feeder roads amplified 
to include "market roads, rural free 
delivery mail roads, and public school 
bus routes." 


The Hayden-Cartwright Act and 
regulations of July 7, 1934 specified a 
reduction in Federal funds by one- 
third to any state if the Secretary ol 
Agriculture found that the state was 
applying for highway purposes, less 
than the amount coliected from State 
motor vehicle license fees, gasoline 
tax, or any other special taxes on 
motor vehicie owners and operators. 
The maximum loss to Idaho could have 
been $500,000 per year if this penalty 
had ever been invoked. 


in summary...the totai Federai- 
Aid funds available from these sources 
were: 


1932-1933 Emergency 


Funds $ 1,505,912 
1932-1933 Regular Federal- 
. Aid 1,330,448 
1932-1933 Public Domain 
Funds 103,580 
1933-1934 National Recovery 
Adm. 4,486,249 
1933-1934 Public Domain 
Funds 265,590 
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1933-1934 NRA 
Emergency 201,606 


Total $ 7,893,386 


In addition to the above amounts, 
$3.3 million was made available to the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads each year 
for expenditure on Forest highways 
within idaho. 


Although there was at this time 
no tie between Federal excise taxes 
paid by highway users and Federal-Aid 
funds, studies by the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads indicated that the basic 
Federal-Aid program was more than 
supported by highway user taxes. As 
of March 1, 1934, highway users had 
paid $1.5 billion in Federal automotive 
taxes. Federal-Aid for highways spent 
during this same period amounted to 
$1.47 billion. 


Às of July 2, 1935, the mileage of 
Federal-Aid Primary highways in Idaho 
was as follows: 


Allowabie miieage ouiside 
Federal reservations 
Designated miieage outside 
Federal reservations 2,806.5 
Undesignated miieage . 
Mileage within Federal 


2,814.0 


r 
= 
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reservations 589.2 
Total designated Federal-Aid 
System 3,395.7 


Federal-Aid receipts during the 
1935-1936 biennium amounted to 
$6,771,108 derived from the following: 


Regular Federal- 


Aid $ 1,082,020 
Public Domain 

Funds 341,101 
Works Program- 

Highways 1,629,150 


Works Program- 


Railroad Crossings 666,772 
National Recovery 

Administration 3,052,063 
Total $ 6,771,106 


State matching funds were re- 
quired only for regular Federal-Aid 
funds with the matching ratio estab- 
lished at 59.84 percent. Earlier 
Federal-Aid legislation was amended 
relieving the states of the necessity 
to refund advances against future 
allocations as had been provided in the 
1931 and 1932 Federai-Aid Highway 
Acts. Thus, these advances now ac- 
tually became additions to the con- 
struction program. 


in addition to the Federai-Aid re- 
ported above, there were 23 Forest 
Highway projects completed by the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads at a cost 
of $2.1 million. These projects were 
built without State matching funds ex- 
cept for providing some rights-of-way 
where private land was involved. The 
State spent only $12,732 for this pur- 
pose during the biennium. In addi- 
tion, local units of government sup- 
plied $14,657 during this period. 


The Federal-Aid highway program 
again underwent substantial changes in 
1937-1938. Although Idaho received 
approximately $1.0 million in Federal 
emergency funds during the biennium, 


the major part of the Federal-Aid con- 
struction program was regulated by 
provisions of the Federal-Ald Highway 
Act of 1934. With this return to nor- 
mal financing ratios, State funds were 
again required to match all Federai-Aid 
except Forest Highway and Public 
Lands funds. 


The Federai-Aid Highway Act of 
1934 had also made other changes in 
highway programs. One of these was 
to provide Federal-Aid for construction 
of secondary or farm-to-markei roads. 
These roads were noi a part of the 
Federal-Aid primary system and could 
be under either State or local jurisdic- 
tion. There were similar provisions 
under the Federal emergency program 
but these involved scattered projects 
with no system characteristics. 


Total income to Idaho under the 
several available Federal-Aid authoriza- 
tions during 1937-1938 was $4.3 million. 


Concrete arch bridge over Payette 
River north of Smiths Ferry 
completed in 1933. (State Highway 
15 now State Highway 55.) 


Concrete paving McCammon-inkom in 
1330's. 


Federal-Aid for the 1939-1940 
biennium was only $3.6 million, some 
$700,000 less than during the preceding 
two years. Some of this decrease was 
due to the phasing-out of projects fi- 
nanced under Federal emergency relief 
empioyment programs. There was alsc 
a reduction of about $400,000 in the 
amount apportioned to Idaho under the 
regular Federsi-Aid program. 


The Idaho Legislature, during the 
1931-1940 era, enacted several statuies 
affecting the operation of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works - Bureau of 
Highways in addition to their fiscal 
considerations. 


The 1931 Legislative Session 
authorized acquisition of State highway 
right-of-way by either the State of lo- 
cal units of government or by the two 
as a cooperative effort. Prior to this 
time such acquisitions were the sole 
responsibility of local units of govern- 
ment. The 1933 Legislature extended 
this authority to acquire right-of-way 
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for snow fences under 
eminent domain. 


power of 


The 1931 Session also provided 
for a motor fuels refund for gasoline 
tax on fuels used for non-highway 
purposes. The fund was financed by 
an allocation of 10 percent of the pro- 
ceeds collected from the gasoline tax. 
Refunds were to be administered by 
the State Department of Law 
Enforcement. 


Other important legislation enacted 
by the 1931 Session provided proce- 
dures for consolidating highway dis- 
tricts on a voluntary basis. Because 
of further concern about the multipli- 
city of local units involved in high- 
ways, the 1933 Legislature enacted 
legislation tc prohibit forming any 
additional highway districts. 


The gasoline tax statute was re- 
codified by the 1931 Legislature and 
provision aiso made that any remaining 
funds in excess of $15,000 in the Motor 
Vehicle Fund as of December 31 of any 
year be transferred to the State 
Highway Fund. 


There was considerable pressure 
on the 1933-1934 Legislature to reduce 


l Concrete paving Yclamwor-Inxom in 
l 1930 - one half width at a time. 


passenger car registration fees to a 
flat $5.00 per unit regardless of ve- 
hicle size or weight. The Legislature 
compromised by reducing these fees an 
average of 14.5 percent. This action 
cut revenues to counties and highway 
districts by almost $208,000 in 1833. 
State highway income was reduced by 
slightly over $30,000 for the same 
year. 


During the 1937 legislative ses- 
Sion, a determined effort was again 
made to reduce passenger car license 
fees to $5.00 per vehicle. Two bilis 
to effect this were introduced and both 
were defeated. This legislation would 
also have allocated proceeds from 20 
percent of the State motor fuels tax to 
local units to offset their loss in re- 
venue under the license fee reduction. 


The Department opposed this le- 
gislation since it would have further 
depleted State highway funds which 
were aiready inadequate in relation to 
needs. News media attitude in regard 
to this opposition is summarized. By 
the foliowing quotation from an edito- 
rial appearing in the Idaho Statesman 
of February 8, 1937: 


It is dishonest of the State 
to keep on collecting that 
extra one cent (gasoline 
tax) trom the motorist un- 
less it is applied to reliev- 
ing part of the tax burden 
he is now carrying. This is 
true because the one cent 
was levied to finance an 
emergency highway con- 
struction program. It has 
been more than 18 months 
Since those bonds were 
retired. 


An attempt was subsequently made 
to enact the $5.00 license fee through 
an initiative but it failed for lack of 
signatures. The 1939  Legisiature, 
however, enacted a $5.00 registration 
for automobiles and farm pickups and 
introduced a reduced fee schedule for 
other farm trucks. The fee basis was 
also changed from vehicle rated capa- 
city to declared gross vehicle weight. 
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Companion legislation enacted by 
the 1939 Legislature provided that 20 
percent of revenues from the State 
motor fuels tax but not less than $1 
million annually be allocated to coun- 
Des ahd highway districts to offset the 
loss ih revenue to local units from the 
reduced vehicle license fees. Distribu- 
tion t6 the individual local units was to 
be Prorated to the local units by the 
amount of revenue collected by motor 
vehiclé registration fees in the pre- 
ceeding year. 


The 1933 Legislature had enacted 
a formula to determine maximum allow- 
able vehicle weights. This formula, 
W=600(1,+40), was nationally recognized 
and Can be expressed as the maximum 
allowable weight is equal to 600 times 
i áCtual vehicle iength in feet plus 


The 1937 Legislature revised this 
formula for allowable vehicle loads. 
Maximum axle load was increased from 
16,000 to 18,000 pounds. Maximum 
Gross load was increased from 50,000 
to 58,000 pounds. Maximum loads for 
various axle spacings were specified in 
lieu of the formula Wz600(L*40). The 
basis tor permissible loads per inch of 
tire Was changed from the width be- 
tween tire flanges to the manuiac- 
turer's specified width. This made 
enforcément a simpler matter since 


flange widths were difficult to 
determine. 


. Another action taken by the 1937 
Legislature increased maximum speed 
limits for vehicles weighing 10,000 
pounds or more, whether loaded or 
empty, from 30 to 45 miles per hour. 


Legislation was also enacted to 
requiré licensing of any individual 
or firm prior to entering into any pub- 
iC WOrks contract exceeding $5,000. 
The initial license fee was $100 with 
IP Cóst of renewal $50 per year. 
License revenues were paid into a 
Contrattors License Fund to pay the 
cost Of administering the Act by the 
Commissioner of Public Works. 


The 1933 Legislature also enacted 
House concurrent Resolution No. 6 
which directed surveys as follows: 


the ten Northwestern States 
adopt and enact uniform gas 


Whereas, in the said state 
there are many evasions of 
gasoline tax: Now There- 
fore, Be it Resolved, by 
the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concur- 
ring, that the Bureau of 
Highways of the Department 
of Public Works is hereby 
authorized and directed to 


tax, traffic laws and export 
laws, and obtain such infor- 
mation as would be necessary 
to bring about such results, 
said Bureau is also directed 
to study the matter pertain- 
ing to rates for hauling to 
be charged by trucking com- 
panies for information only. 
It is hereby recommended 
that said Bureau study the 
North Carolina plan and its 


undertake and make a 
study looking forward to 
the possibility of the State 
of Idaho taking over the 
controi and maintenance of 
the County road systems, 
the rate to be charged for 
such control and mainte- 
nance, and the financial set 
up thereof; that the said 
Bureau of Highways conduct 
an investigation and inquire 
into the possibility of having 


adaptability to Idaho's high- 
way problems. 


A study report and recommenda- 
tions were required to be submitted 
to the Governor prior to the 1935 
legislative session. 


The 1933 Legislature had also 
provided a minimum right-of-way 


Pocatello Subway - completed 1935-36. 
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Typical rail  overcrossing. Many 
similar structures were built in the 
mid 1930's. 


width of 50 feet for new highways. 
Greater widths could be provided 
as required for proper construction 
and/or maintenance. 


No significant legislation reiating 
to highways was enacted during the 
regular Legislative Session of 1935. 
There were, however, a number of 
changes during a special session con- 
vened on July 8, 1935 because of 
litigation. 


Early in 1935 the Bureau of High- 
ways scheduled construction of a rail- 
road underpass on the Old Oregon 
Trail in Nampa (Eleventh Avenue). 
L. B. Powell brought suit to enjoin 
buiiding the structure on the grounds 
that existing statutes gave cities of 
more than 6,000 popuiation exclusive 
jurisdiction over sections of State 
highways within their corporate limits. 
The District Court upheld this conten- 
tion, thus blocking the project. 
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Governor C. Ben Ross convened 
a special legislative session to address 
this situation. One result was passage 
of a statute which modified the defini- 
tion of "State highway" to include sec- 
tions within all cities. 


Another action gave to the De- 
partment of Public Works exclusive 
supervision and control over designa- 
tion, location, maintenance, repair and 
reconstruction of all State highways. 
The Department was also authorized to 
receive and expend Federal-Aid funds 
for construction off the State highway 
system. 


The laws of the special session 
also provided that the Department had 
controi of State highways within coun- 
ties and highway districts. In addi- 
tion, the Legislature ratified prior 
contracts awarded for projects within 
cities. 


The case of Powell, et ai versus 
McKeivey and Stemmer was appealed to 
the Idaho Supreme Court which upheld 
ali the special legislation discussed 


above. The court also denied damages 
to owners of abutting property by 
reason of the construction. 


That special legisiative session 
also imposed a tax of $5.00 per unit 
en ali vehicles driven or towed into or 
across the State intended for sale. 
This caravan fee was allocated to the 
Motor Vehicle Caravan fund in the 
State Department of Law Enforcement 
to be used for administration and en- 
forcement of the Act and to cover any 
added expense of policing highways. 
Any funds in excess of the amount 
required for the purposes specified 
were to be transferred to the State 
Highway Fund. 


The 1937 Session Laws provided 
that all monies in the State Highway 
Fund be continually appropriated to 
the Department of Public Works for 
highway purposes. The same legisia- 
tion authorized the Department to co- 


operate with the Federal government 
and iocal units of government in the 
construction, improvement and main- 
tenance of roads not on the State 
highway svstem. 


There had been, during this 
period, considerable agitation in the 
Twin Falls area to remove toll charges 
on the Twin Falls - Jerome bridge, a 
privately-built structure over the 
Snake River. This pressure was gen- 
erated by the feeling in Twin Falis that 
traffic was bypassing the area because 
of the bridge toils. 


The 1937 Legisiature, therefore, 
authorized the Department of Public 
Works to acquire toll bridges by nego- 
tiation or condemnation. However, no 


Railroad overcrossing and river 
bridge, Junction U.S. Highway 30N 
and U.S. Highway 91 North McCammon 
in 1956. Note old highway crossing 
under railroad. 
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funds were provided for any such 
purchases. The Bridge Company char- 
ter provided for purchase proceedings 
after five years of operation. Accord- 
ingly, on March 31, 1937 steps were 
initiated by the Department of Public 
Works to purchase this structure. 


Condemnation proceedings were 
subsequently instituted in the District 
Court at Twin Falls. The case was 
deiayed due to other court proceedings 
which involved reorganization of the 
toll bridge company. Because of this 
delay, the State Board of Examiners, 
on May 1, 1938, directed the Depart- 
ment to obtain or prepare information 
regarding the condition and value of 
the structure. 


Three estimates were prepared. 
The first was made by J. J. Byer, 
Bridge Engineer for the Bureau of 
Highways, based upon original costs, 
less depreciation. Mr. Byer estab- 
lished the original cost at $508,399 
and the depreciated value at $408,407. 


A second estimate of original cost 
was Submitted by Mr. Bruce G. Short, 
president of the Bridge Company. 
The company's estimate amounted to 
$714,100 with no allowance for 
depreciation. 


Quantities of material were the 
same in both estimates. The primery 
difference was the cost per pound for 
structural steel estimated at eight 
cents per pound by the State and 10.2 
cents per pound by the Bridge 
Company. 


A third estimate was prepared for 
the Twin Falls Chamber of Commerce 
by General Construction Company of 
Seattle. Their estimate showed an ori- 
ginal cost of $662,406 and a deprecia- 
ted value of $633,518. 


Several hearings were held, with 
the Bridge Company offering to sell 
the structure to the State for $647,500. 
The proposed purchase agreement pro- 
vided for an immediate initial payment 
of $100,000 with the balance due ín one 
year. This offer was declined. 
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An initial payment of $100,000 
would have seriously depleted the 
available cash in the State Highway 
Fund. Additionally, if the next Legis- 
lature failed to appropriate funds tc 
pay for the bridge and/or the next 
administration adopted the position that 
it was not obligated under the agree- 
ment, the Bridge Company would again 
assume control of the structure and 
begin collecting tolls. Under these 
conditions, the Department determined 
it was not advisable to pay out 
$100,006 in public funds to provide 
only one year of assured toll free op- 
eration of the structure. 


Action taken by the 1939 Legisla- 
ture authorized the Department of 
Public Works to acquire the Twin Falls- 
Jerome toll bridge at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $500,000. This measure also 
authorized an issue of treasury notes 
in this same amount and provided a 
special motor fuels tax of one mil! per 
galien to repay the notes and pay 
interest on them. 


Three years of negotiation and 
controversy came to an end on 
April 30, 1940 when the structure was 
purchased and made tol! free. The 
purchase price was negotiated on the 
basis of an appraisal by Burton F. 
Dinsmore. The current repiacement 
cost was set at $628,813.81 and the 
depreciated value at $471,757.17. The 
agreed purchase price was $482,000. 


Funding was provided by an issue 
of treasury notes to be repaid through 
a special motor fuels tax of one mill 
per gallon. 


The final important piece of 1937 
legislation relating to highways was a 
requirement that an audit be made of 
the Department of Public Works opera- 
tions for the period January 1, 1933 to 
December 31, 1936. The Legislature 
appropriated $25,000 from the State 
Highway Fund to finance the audit. 


As this audit began, a series of 
events occurred which brought moraie 
among employees of the Bureau of 
Highways to probably its lowest ebb. 


Contributing factors were wide-spread 
criticism of the Bureau by the public, 
the press and members of the Legisla- 
ture; indecision on the part of the 
Governor; harassment of personnel by 
the office of the Attorney-General; 
disruption of operations due to the 
audit directed by the Legislature, and 
a grand jury investigation. 


It is very difficult to tie down 
precise reasons for the criticism of 
the Bureau of Highways and its opera- 
tions. A number of comments were 
made during legislative debate on 
highway-related legislation. Some of 
these comments were based on lack of 
knowledge, others were apparently due 
to partisan politics. In some cases 
they were generated by efforts of the 
Department to preserve already inade- 
quate highway revenues by opposing 
a reduction in license fees and diver- 
sion of gasoline tax revenue to local 
units. 


J. H. Stemmer was appointed as 
Director of Highways by Governor C. 
Ben Ross, a Democrat. When Barzilla 
Clark, also a Democrat, succeeded Ross 
as Governor there was, according to 
political commentators, an effort to 
elimínate all Ross appointees.  Àn arti- 
cle in the Idaho Statesman, May 22, 
1937, indicated that some politicians 
felt that Ross still controlled the 
Bureau of Highways through Stemmer. 
The attitude of some politicians in re- 
gard to political patronage is evidenced 
by the comments of one legislator that: 


I am frank to say that if we 
Republicans win two years 
from now I shall recommend 
that every damned Democrat 
in the Department of Public 
Works should be fired. 


Attorney-General J. W. Taylor 
appeared to be mounting a one-man 
crusade against various State depart- 
ments with special attention to the 
Department of Public Works. Com- 
menting on an apparent lack of har- 
mony among various elective officials, 
the Idaho Statesman of April 3, 1937 
stated: 


The Governor looks askance 
at the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary of State regards 
the Attorney-General as 
slightiy balmy, and the 
Auditor questions his legal 
ability. 


Whatever the reason, the Attor- 
ney-General filed numerous suits 
against various Department employees. 
The first was against Commissioner 
McKelvey and Director of Highways 
Stemmer. Prior to 1937, the Bureau 
of Highways had acquired equipment 
under lease agreements with various 
firms. These agreements provided 
that once the payments under the lease 
had accumulated to equal the purchase 
price, title to such equipment would 
pass to the State. The Attorney- 
General charged that these agreements 
violated the State Purchasing Act and 
sought recovery of sums paid. 


in other actions, the Attorney- 
General sought to have McKelvey and 
Stemmer removed from office because 
they were carryovers from the prior 
administration and had not been reap- 
pointed by Governor Clark. This suit 
resulted in pay being stopped for both 
officials. 


Tayler also ordered that pay 
checks of 25 employees be heid back 
because they were classified as "Engi- 
neers" and were not so licensed under 
laws of the State. Similar action was 
taken against W. A. Brodhead, Depart- 
ment Attorney, on the grounds that 
only the Attorney-General's office 
could serve the State in a legal capa- 
city. In the case of the "Engineers", 
the situation was resolved by designa- 
ting them as "Assistants". Mr. Brod- 
head's case was handled by making him 
a right-of-way agent. As a note of 
interest, Mr. Brodhead had served as 
Chairman of the State Highway Com- 
mission from 1916-1913. 


Mr. McKelvey resigned as Commis- 
sioner of Public Works on March 15, 
1937. His right to serve in the office 
was subsequently upheld by Judge 
Charles F. Koelsch of the District 
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Court of Ada County who ruled that 
McKelvey was entitled to hold his posi- 
tion until such time as a successor was 
appointed. This decision was handed 
down on May 24, 1937. Ira J. Taylor 
was appointed to succeed McKelvey as 
Commissioner. 


A Similar decision by Judge 
Koelsch handed down on August 22, 
1937 upheld the right of J. H. Stemmer 
to hold the position of Director of 
Highways. 


On August 10, 1937, Attorney- 
General Taylor requested convening of 
a grand jury to probe the Bureau of 
Highways. In his request he alleged 
that the Bureau had paid out huge 
sums for services and materials not 
delivered and is further quoted as 
saying: 


The State cannot afford to 
disregard  triumphant  con- 
tempt for the people who 
pay the bills. 

(Idaho Statesman 8/11/37) 


in commenting with regards to 
the grand jury, Stemmer was quoted 
in the Statesman on August i2, 1937: 


The grand jury probe is 
welcome. Charges against 
the Bureau of Highways are 
the result of a personal 
feud against me by the 
Attorney-General. Mistakes 
may have been made but I 
must depend on some 200 or 
more subordinates, a good 
many of whom I have noth- 
ing to do with, but who are 
hired and fired at the di- 
rection of petty peanut ma- 
nipulators and political shell 
game operators. 


A grand jury was ordered con- 
vened in Ada County for December 7, 
1937 but the cail was cancelled due to 
lack of adequate space for their 
meetings. The session was finally 
scheduled for January 31, 1938. 
Ernest G. Day was elected foreman. 
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After hearing numerous witnesses 
and reviewing findings of the audit of 
the Department of Public Works, the 
grand jury returned a series of indict- 
ments against various employees of the 
Department. Several highway contrac- 
tors were also indicted. Charges in- 
cluded signing false certificates on 
vouchers and perjury. Ira Taylor was 
also indicted for failure to turn over 
State funds while serving as Warden of 
the State Penitentiary. 


The grand jury recessed subject 
to call by the foreman on June 6, 1938. 


Judges Koelsch and Winstead of 
the Ada County District Court dis- 
qualified themselves to sit on proceed- 
ings under  indictments after the 
Attorney-General objected to both. 
Cases were heard by Judges Miles B. 
Johnson of Lewiston and Isaac 
McDougal! of Pocatello. 


The first decision was related to 
a civil suit filed by the Attorney- 
General against McKelvey and Stemmer. 
Both had been found liable for im- 
proper purchase of equipment in a case 
heard by Judge Koelsch. This decision 
was reversed by the Idaho Supreme 
Court on March 11, 1938 on the 
grounds that neither Stemmer nor 
McKelvey had profited by this action 
and no liability existed. 


On April 16, 1938, Ira Taylor was 
convicted of not handing over State 
funds while serving as Prison Warden 
and was fined $1,000. This case had 
no relation to the Bureau of Highways 
but uitimateiy led to his resignation as 
Commissioner of Public Works on 
April 29. He was criticized in a state- 
ment by the grand jury on April 26 for 
not having resigned. Taylor was re- 
placed on May i, 1938 by Allen C. 
Merritt. 


Judge Miles Johnson dismissed 
charges of perjury against G. E. 
McKelvey on April 20. The ruling was 
that under circumstances as outlined 
in the indictment, no perjury existed. 


The first case to actually go to 
trial and involving a highway employee 
concerned charges against T. F. 
Edwards, Resident Engineer, Orofino. 
These charges related to a contract 
awarded to Triangle Construction 
Company for construction of a section 
of highway between Weippe and Pierce. 
The major allegations were: payment 
for materials in excess of quantities 
actually moved, changes in materials 
specifications, and faulty bridge con- 
struction. Edwards was acquitted of 
all charges by jury verdict on June 10, 
1938. Hearings for related charges 
against other employees were indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


Indictments involving Director of 
Highways Stemmer, District Engineer 
Johnston, Frayne MacAtee, and con- 
tractor Max J. Kuney were dismissed 
on October 8, 1938. Thorough inves- 
tigations revealed that charges of pay- 
ment for material not delivered were 
without foundation. 


The only other indictment to come 
to trial was heard in December 1938. 
Charges involved were against Stemmer 
and District Engineer Richard Pearson 
for salary payments to J. J. McCreedy 
during a three-month period when it 
was alleged he did not work due to an 
injury. A verdict of not guilty was 
handed down on December 30, 1938. 


Several indictments relating to 
cases decided by jury earlier were dis- 
missed during January and February 
1938. One civil case filed by Atterney- 
General Taylor concerning lease-sale of 
equipment was decided in favor of the 
defendent. On February 9, 1939, the 
Idaho Supreme Court reversed the 
conviction of Ira J. Taylor arising 
from operations at the penitentiary. 
On March 9, 1939, Attorney-General 
Taylor withdrew from participation in 
remaining criminal indictments. On 
March 14, 1939, the four District 
Judges involved granted a request of 
Prosecuting Attorney Kenneth O'Leary 
that all remaining grand jury indict- 
ments be dismissed. 


In asking for the dismissal, 
O'Leary stated: 


A conviction in these mat- 
ters probably could not be 
obtained and no useful pur- 
pose would be served by 
a trial of these cases. 


The final chapter in this matter 
was provided on March 22, 1939 when 
Attorney-General Taylor dropped all 
remaining civil suits against McKelvey 
and Stemmer. Both men received 
salary withheld during the legal pro- 
ceedings a period of 20 months. 


Thus, the episode came to an 
end. Few of the charges against 
highway employees ever came to trial 
and not one was substantiated. The 
entire procedure took on the charac- 
teres of a politicaliy inspired witch- 
unt. 


The audit of the Department of 
Public Works was conducted under the 
direction of James Monro of Boise. 


It was compieted late in 1938 but 
the report was not released until after 
the Ada County Ground Jury adjourned 
August 23, 1939. Major items in the 
final audit Teport were: 


(1) It charged that penalties for 
contract time overruns were not prop- 
erly enforced and that there was fa- 
voritism granted some contractors. 


In reaching this conclusion the 
auditors gave little or no consideration 
to reasonable time extensions due to 
unusual weather conditions, contract 
changes for work to be done, and 
other comparable factors beyond the 
control of the contractors. 


(2) It further charged that the 
Bureau of Highways had purchased 
substantial amounts of equipment with- 
out calling for bids. 


Ali equipment purchases were 
made under requisitions to the State 
Purchasing Agent and purchases were 
made by that office according to 
Director of Highways J. H. Stemmer. 
Equipment prices were fixed under 
provisions of the National Recovery 
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Act. The alieged activities were not 
a responsibility of the Bureau of 
Highways. 


(3) State highway funds were 
expended on roads not on the State 
highway system. 


Such projects were undertaken by 
direct order from Governor C. Ben 
Ross over objections of Bureau of 
Highways personnel. They were un- 
dertaken as unemploymenet rellef pro- 
jects which were authorized under 
Section 65-2101, Idaho Code. 


(4) Excessive and illegal use 
was made of stipulated contracts 
awarded at a fixed price without bids. 


Stemmer said that this type of 
contract was used only when an emer- 
gency existed or special equipment was 
required. in practicaliy every case 
the cost was less than it would have 
been under normal bidding procedures. 


The most significant action by the 
1939 Legisiature was the passage of 
House Joint Resolution No. 3 which 
proposed a constitutional amendment to 
provide that proceeds of any tax on 
motor fuels or from any tax or fee for 
registration of motor vehicles, in ex- 
cess of cost of administration and col- 
lection and payment of refunds or 
credits authorized by law, were to be 
used exclusively for the construction, 
repair, maintenance and traffic super- 
vision of public highways of the State 
and for debt service on obligations is- 
sued for those purposes. This amend- 
ment was approved by the electorate at 
the general eiection on November 5, 
1940. This amendment has been vital 
to funding State Highway System con- 
struction, maintenance and operations 
since its enactment. 


The 1939 Session Laws also estab- 
lished a State Board of Engineering 
Examiners to administer procedures for 
licensing professional engineers which 
had previously been the responsibility 
of the Bureau of Occupational Licenses 
of the Department of Law Enforcement. 
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Highway Organization 


Several internal organizational 
changes were made during the 1930- 
1940 era. These were caused primarily 
by adjusting to work load caused by 
financing projects for construction. 


The position of Director of High- 
ways was reactivated in 1931 and filled 
by the appointment of J. H. Stemmer 
who served until January 1, 1939. 
Alven Harbour replaced J. D. Wood as 
Commissioner of Public Works  Jan- 
uary 11, 1931. Mr. Harbour was sub- 
sequently replaced by G. E. McKelvey 
on November 28, 1931. McKelvey 
served until April 15, 1937. Ira j. 
Taylor was Commissioner from April 
16, 1937 to April 29, 1938. Alien G. 
Merritt became Commissioner on May 1, 
1938 and served untii January 2, 1939 
when Governor C. H. Bottolfsen took 
office. J. H. Stemmer, Director of 
Highways, also left office January 2, 
1939. During the 1939-1931 biennium, 
H. R. Flint was acting Commissioner 
from January 3, 1939 to December 31, 
1939...E. W. Sinciair from January i, 
1940 to July 23, 1940, and J. O. New- 
comb July 24, 1940 to January 2, 194i. 
H. R. Flint was also Director of High- 
ways from January 3, 1939 to April 30, 
1940 when he resigned. C. P. Hum- 
phrey succeeded him serving to Jan- 
uary 2, 1941. 


State Government during the 
period 1931 to 1939 was under a 
Democratic administration and with the 
advent of a Republican administration 
on January 2, 1939, many position 
changes were made throughout the De- 
partment of Pubiic Works ranging from 
Commissioner to night watchman. 


Supervision of the Materials Sec- 
tion was combined with a bituminous 
surfacing program and the Location 
and Construction Division office was 
abolished in 1931 due to the reduction 
in financing. The position of Equip- 
ment Supervisior was reactivated in 
1933 and that of Construction and 
Maintenance Engineer in 1936. Reacti- 
vation of this latter position was neces- 
sary to provide adequate supervision of 


a growing construction program. An 
attorney was also added to the staff at 
this time to handle the growing legal 
load due to the increased number of 
condemnation cases for rights-of-way. 


Two new sections were created at 
Headquarters in 1935-1936. The first 
was designated as the Highway Plan- 
ning Survey and the second was a Sta- 
tistical Section which compiled labor 
statistics and enforced labor provisions. 
Both were initiated as a result of dis- 
cussions with the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads relating to Federal-Aid 
requirements. 


The Highway Planning Survey 
was a cooperative project of the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Bureau 
of Highways and was authorized by 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1934. 
Federal-Aid funding was provided for 
fiscal years 1935 to 1937 inciusive. 
Federal-Aid Highway Acts extended 
this funding though the 1938 and 1939 
fiscal years. 


The Idaho Bureau oi Highways 
and highway organizations in 35 other 
States entered into planning survey 
agreements with the U.S. Bureau of 


Planning Survey crew checking wheel 
loading on € truck and trailer. 


Public Roads. The effective date of the 
Idaho agreement was March i, 1936. 


Under the Act, State Highway 
Departments were authorized to use 
"not to exceed 1% percent of all 
Pederal-Aid highway authorizations for 
the specified years for the purpose of 
making surveys, plans, and engineer- 
ing investigations of projects for fu- 
ture improvements on the Federal-Aid 
highway systems." Studies were re- 
quired as set forth in the Planning 
Survey agreement as follows: 


The Highway Department, 
under the advice and direc- 
tion of the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, shall conduct 
statewide investigations, 
and shall make surveys, 
propose pians and assemble 
engineering, economic, and 
other data deemed necessary 
for the general pianning of 
a complete highway system 
and program of highway im- 
provement in the state, 
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which shal 


following: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


include the 


A road and bridge 
inventory of the 
State which shall 
show the status of 
improvement, the 
condition and loca- 
tion of public 
highways and of 
other related 
transportation  fa- 
cilities, the  pro- 
bable average life 
of surfaces, in- 
cluding the pre- 
paration of maps 
and tables classi- 
fying the data. 


Collection of infor- 
mation showing the 
actual and potential 
sources and obiec- 
tives of highway 
traffic, as indi- 
cated by the dis- 
tribution of motor 
vehicle ownership, 
rural population, 
land use, and oth- 
er incidental and 
related facts. 


Traffic surveys 
covering all the 
public road mileage 
of the State, or as 
much thereof as 
may De necessary 
to furnish positive 
and quantitative 
information relating 
to highway use and 
to the distribution 
of traffic with re- 
lation to time, 
place, and charac- 
ter on the public 
roads. 


Tax studies and 
analysis to develop 
information con- 
cerning the direct 


and indirect  re- 
ceipts and dis- 
bursements of rev- 
enues of the State 


and its  subdivi- 
sions in relation to 
highways. 


(e) Investigation to de- 
termine the volume 
and character of 
highway transport 
within the State. 


The first three years of operation 
were devoted primarily to organization, 
training, and collection of a vast 
amount of data. By 1939, much of 
this information had been analyzed so 
that it could be utilized for application 
purposes. 


One of the immediate tangible re- 
sults was a series of State and county 
maps which were the end result of an 
inventory of ali public roads of the 
State. These county maps provided 
the first state-wide coverage of this 
type. 


A comprehensive traffic volume 
analysis was also completed and supple- 
mented by instaliation of five perma- 
nent automatic traffic recorders to 
provide an indication of seasonai traffic 
variations and long-range trends. Re- 
sults of this survey showed that the 
State highway system comprising 13.5 
percent of the total road mileage car- 
ried 70 percent of the total traffic. 


Maximum traffic volume encounter- 
ed was 5,000 vehicles per average day. 
Twenty five percent of the State high- 
way system, including designated 
primitive and unimproved mileage, car- 
ried less than 100 vehicles per average 
day. On the local road system, 96 
percent of the mileage carried under 
100 vehicles per day. 


Other studies provided data in 
regard to vehicle weights, origin and 
destination of traffic, and the extent 
te which various highway systems were 
used by rural and city residents and 
by various types of vehicles. 


The aggregate of these studies 
provided essential data in regard to 


highway location and design as well as 


the relative financial responsibility of 
various classes of highway user. 


Another study oí the life of var- 
ious types of highway suríace provided 
à basis for extending the rate at which 
existing highways would require 
replacement. 


A survey of rail-highway grade 
crossings revealed that there were 
2,357 such facilities in the State. A 
method was developed to compute a 
numerical index which reflected the 
relative hazard at each crossing. This 
provided a basis for establishing a 
listing of those crossings where a de- 
tailed study of possible separation or 
protection might be justified. 


The highway planning was serious 
research into State and local highways 
and into transportation, both public 
and private. Studies had been made 
earlier, but none was so all-inclusive 
as this, bringing together all of the 
essential facts and factors which relate 
to the economics of highways and the 
traffic they carry. Previous studies 
fell short because they covered only a 
Single aspect of the total situation. 


The second new section was a 
Statistical unit created in July, 1935 
primarily for the purpose of compiling 
labor statistics and enforcing contract 
labor provisions required under the 
Emergency Relief appropriations for 
highway construction. This represent- 
ed, in a sense, the real beginning of 
Federal Government regulation and 
control of State activities which was to 
continue to expand into almost all other 
areas of highway work in future years. 


These funds were allocated to 
provide employment through the un- 
dertaking of desirable improvements in 


areas where high unemployment existed. 


Use of these funds required adherence 
to Federal regulations concerning em- 
ployment in positions other than admin- 
istrative, supervisory and those re- 
quiring a high degree of skill. The 


general requirement for positions cov- 
ered was that only persons certified 
for assignment to the work by the U.S. 
Employment Service could be employed. 
Preference for certification in the em- 
ployment of labor was given to quali- 
Wong persons from the public relief 
rolls. 


The State was required to provide 
1,905,212 man hours of employment to 
persons referred by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. This obligation could be 
met through employment provided un- 
der both regular and emergency con- 
struction programs as well as under 
the State maintenance program. 


These labor requirements neces- 
sitated contract provisions as to maxi- 
mum hours, minimum wage rates, OC- 
cupational classification, transportation, 
payrolls, and the selection of labor. 
The requirements resulted in volumi- 
nous rulings from State and Federal 
agencies involved. 


The Statistical Section was aiso 
required to process an increasing 
number of requests for information 
originating from publications as well 
as governmental and other agencies. 


The position of Staff Engineer was 
created in 1937 to supervise this Sec- 
tion which was given the responsibility 
for publication, collection and dissemi- 
nation of statistical data relating to 
highways, establishment and interpre- 
tation of labor and related contract 
provision, and for handling all matters 
relating to personnel administration. 
]. H. Clabby was appointed Section 
Head. 


A system for handling personnel 
matters was established on June 3, 
1938. One of the first steps was to 
require that personnel be recruited 
through facilities of the Idaho State 
Employment Service except for engi- 
neering, supervisory, office and cler- 
ical positions. 


A personnel records system was 
also established to provide information 
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on each employee concerning age, resi- 
dence, qualifications, length of ser- 
vice, veteran status, length of idaho 
residence, marital status, prior ser- 
vice, and other personal data.  Prace- 
dures were also adopted for periodic 
efficiency ratings by the employee's 
immediate supervisor. 


Aithough no changes in the or- 
ganizational structure of the Bureau 
of Highways were made in 1939 or 
1940, there were probably more actual 
changes in personne! than in any like 
period since organization of the De- 
partment of Public Works in 1919. 


The cabinet form of government 
instituted by Governor D. W. Davis in 
1919 had made all State Departments 
directly responsible to his office and 
this introduced centralized patronage. 


Governor C. A. Bottolfsen, a Re- 
publican, succeeded Barzila Clark, a 
Democrat, as Governor in January 
1939. Wholesale dismissal of Bureau of 
Highways personnel began within a 
matter of days. It was to be expected 
that policy-making positions such as 
Commissioner of Public Works and Di- 
rector of Highways might be subject to 
change but dismissals, as reported in 
the newspapers, reached down to such 
remotely subordinate positions as night 
watchman. 


The Department of Public Works 
had been recommending adoption of a 
long-range plan of highway improve- 
ments. This badiy needed step could 
not be accomplished, however, without 
reasonable continuity of key personne! 
and operational procedures which be- 
came almost impossible to achieve at 
this point in time. 


À new accounting system for the 
Bureau of Highways was a forward step 
initiated early in 1939. A committee of 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials had begun work in 1929 
on the development of a uniform ac- 
counting system suitable for all State 
highway organizations. This work was 
completed and submitted for consider- 
ation by the States in December 1936. 
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This system was adopted by idaho and 
it provided a uniform classification of 
accounts which allowed identification of 
costs on specific highway sections. 


Construction 


Despite the early "Depression 
Lag", and a 90 percent decline in local 
cooperative funds, construction during 
the 1931-1940 era expanded, having 
been made possible by advances in 
Federal-Aid funds and emergency 
funds. Actual expenditures on con- 
struction projects ranged from $7.8 to 
$11.3 million each biennium comprising 
a total in excess of $47 million for the 
1931-1940 period. In addition, the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads expended 
on Forest Highways from $1.7 million 
to over $5 million each biennium for a 
total exceeding $17 million. By com- 
parison, total expenditures from 1913- 
1933 were $40,795,000 by the State and 
$9,120,000 on Forest Highways. 


The Depression, brought on by 
the Stock Market Crash of October, 
1928, had caused great unemployment 
and several emergency measures to 
increase employment were made. As 
previously noted, advances in Federal- 
Aid construction funds were made in 
1931 but were to be repaid out of fu- 
ture aliocations. This requirement was 
dropped in 1935, however, thereby in- 
creasing construction revenues. 


It is of interest to note the mile- 
age oi improved roads at the end of 
World War I, December 31, 1930, and 
again December 31, 1940. 


Highway System Mileage b 
Type of Surface 


Dec. 31, 1918 
Paved or Oiled 5 
Crushed Rock or 108 
Gravel 
Graded Earth 528 
Unimproved 1614 
Total 2233 


Dec. 31, 1930 
Paved or Ciled 1640 
Crushed Rock or 1690 


Gravel 
Graded Earth 481 
Unimproved 996 
Total 4807 


Dec. 31, 1940 
Paved or Oiled 2844 
Crushed Rock or 1154 


Gravel 
Graded Earth 429 
Unimproved 333 
Total 4758 


The standards to which State 
highways were constructed were con- 
tinually upgraded so that highways 
built during the 1931-1940 era were to 
a much better standard than those pre- 
viously constructed. This improved 
standard came about in response to 
requests from the traveling public and 
the greatly increased use of the auto- 
mobile and trucks for transportation. 
The total registration of automobiles 
and trucks in 1921 was 51,264; in 1930 
it was 117,579; and in 1940 had risen 
to 156,444. 


The following chart showing the 
comparative status of improvement from 
1918 to 1940 is of interest. Consider- 
ing that most of the graded roads, as 
well as roads having only gravel or 
rock surfaces, required reconstruction 
and strengthening prior to paving the 
progress made was noteworthy. 


Paving with light liquid asphalt 
mixed into surfacing on the road bed, 
commonly called road mixing or oiling, 
made up most of the mileage paved. 
The betterment program included a 
very large percentage of road oiling. 
The biennial report of the Department 
for 1932 contains the following com- 
ments in regard to the program: 


It must not be thought that 
road oiling can be success- 
fully accomplished by merely 
placing material upon the 
road and applying oil, for it 
has been learned by exper- 
jence that all highways must 
be brought to a high state 
of excellence prior to oii 


Bridge construction near Blackfoot 
in mid-1930's. 
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treatment if the results and 
benefits are to be permanent. 


There is abundant proof of 
this throughout the State 
and as a consequence it has 
been the policy of the De- 
partment during the past two 
years to adequately reinforce 
al highways with additional 
gravel or crushed rock 
surfacing to bring them up 
to the desired standard 
before oiling. This is a 
sound and meritorious prin- 
ciple. Loads are increasing 
and speed is the constant 
aim of transients and those 
routing freight over the 
highways. What may appear 
adequate this year may be 
obsolete five years hence 
and it must be borne in mind 
that the uses to which 
highways can be put can be 
altered all out of proportion 
to the changing over of the 
highways themselves. Ou 
treatments are but non-rigid 
types of surfacing and are 


largely incapable of support- 
ing weight and resisting 
impact unless the supporting 
bases upon which they are 
placed are constructed to 
meet such factors. As a 
consequence ii can be truth- 
fully said that oiled roads 
are only as good as the 
bases they are built upon. 


There was increased use of plant 
mix bituminous surfacing during 1931- 
1932. This involved mixing of oi} with 
heated and dried aggregate in a pug- 
mil prior to placement on the road. 
Results were more satisfactory because 
of better control of materials. 


Cut-back asphalt was also used as 
a binder on test projects. Under this 
process, the asphalt was thinned by 
the addition of a volatile solvent such 
as kerosene or naphtha prior to mix- 
ing. After placing the mixture on the 
road the solvent evaporated, leaving a 
tougher and more durabie binder than 


Gravel crushing and screening opers- 
tion during 1930's. 
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under other methods. It also had the 
advantage of being mixed with aggre- 
gate at lower temperatures. 


Bituminous surfacing was applied 
to an additional $57 miles, bringing the 
total of this type of highway surfacing 


Aeronautics has played a major role 
in the development of Idaho's 5,000- 
mile state highway system. In 1930, 
this historic photo shows the crew 
posing before taking off on the very 
first highway location aerial sur- 
vey. This was the Lolo Trail which 
is now U.S. Highway 12, Kooskia to 
Missoula, Montana.  Pictured in the 
photo are: (left to right) Bob 
Jobnson, Johnson Flying Service, 
Missoula, Montana - Art Blomgren, 
Aeronautics Engineer - J.J.McCreedy, 
Division of Highways District 


Engineer, Lewiston - J.A.Chamberlin, 
Highway Location Engineer and M.S. 
Wright, Aerial Photographer. 


up to 1,415 miles as of December 3i, 
1932. 


Forest highway projects built by 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads also 
involved a number of important high- 
way links. This program involved 36 
projects with a total length of 263 
miles. Total cost of the program was 
$2.9 million. 


During this biennium, restoration 
and bituminous surfacing was completed 
on approximately 50 miles of roadway 
between Burley and American Falls 
making it possible to travel on bitu- 
minous surfaced or paved roads from 
the Oregon State line to the Utah State 
line or the Wyoming State line. Bitu- 
minous surfacing was also completed 
from  Grangeville to  Potlatch, from 
Coeur d'Alene to Bonners Ferry, and 
from Sandpoint to the Washington State 
line. In addition tc these main routes, 
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considerable work of this type was also 
completed on local service roads. 


One of the most significant devel- 
opments of this period was the comple- 
tion of negotiations in connection with 
construction of the Lewis and Clark 
Highway (U.S. Highway 12). This 
route had been designated as a part of 
the State Highway System in 1916 and 
sporadic efforts were subsequently de- 
voted to actual construction of a pio- 
neer type road. Construction of an 
adequate road on the most suitable lo- 
cation was blocked by the existence of 
Federal power reservations along the 
Lochsa River. Construction on the 
canyon slopes above the power sites 
would greatly increase costs and would 
also destroy the attractive alignment 
and grades afforded by a location 
closer to the river. Construction 
through the power sites without prior 
approval would necessitate relocation 
of the highway entirely at State ex- 
pense should any of those sites be 
uitimately developed. 


The State requested withdrawal 
of the power sites and conducted ne- 
gotiations to that end with the Federal 
Power Commission over an extended 
period. The proposed highway location 
was developed in 1931 from an aerial 
survey of the area. Finally, in 1932, 
the Federal Power Commission granted 
permission for construction on this 
proposed location. Power sites were 
not withdrawn but the construction 
permit was interpreted by the Depart- 
ment to provide that, in the event any 
sites are ultimately developed, costs 
of required highway relocation would 
be borne by those undertaking the 
development. 


The route was also approved in 
1932 as a part of the Federal-Aid Pri- 
mary system and a program of orderly 
improvement was developed...subject, 


- of course, to obtaining financing. 


Despite the serious decline in 
State-raised highway funds, due to 
the continuing economic depression, an 
increased construction program was 
carried on during 1933-1934 utilizing 


the substantial increase in Federal-aid 
funds. Local cooperation for State 
highway construction declined from 
almost $800,000 in 1932 to slightly less 
than $75,000 in 1933. 


During this period there was also 
an increasing recognition within the 
Department of the need for long-range 
highway planning. The. problem had 
been expressed earlier by Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Chief, U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads in the following 
comments: 


Unless definite plans for 
financing and construction 
are provided by the high- 
way departments, there is a 
tendency for political forces 
to distribute the use of gas 
tax for extraneous purposes. 
Without such a plan, it is 
easy to build a large mileage 
of cheap roads up to a point 
where all available funds will 
be absorbed by maintenance. 


The solution to the problem 
may be found in a ten-year 
program based on transport 
service and a definite tying 
up of funds to this program. 
By that time the secondary 
road program will be taken 
care of. 


While the hope was expressed by 
the Department that the State Planning 
Board might be a means of developing 
such a long range program, later de- 
velopments would show that this pro- 
gram would actually require many 
years before achievement. 


The program of bituminous treat- 
ment surfacing was substantial during 
1933-1934 although somewhat smaller 
than in the previous biennium. A total 
of 277 miles of this type of work was 
accomplished, including 43 miles of re- 
construction of prior projects. The 
result was a net increase of 224 miles 
with a total of 1625 miles of this type 
of surface in place at the end of 1934. 
Additional attention was also given to 
proper preparation of existing road 
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beds prior to application of a bitu- 
minous surface. 


Due to the relatively moderate 
initial cost of construction of road and 
plant mix types, there had been a 
nationwide effort to construct these 


Typical State highway during mid 
1930's. 


low cost treatments wherever roads 
existed. Without doubt, considerable 
money was spent uselessly in trying to 
raise surfaces to a bituminous treated 
Standard when impractical due to the 
structural capability of the existing 
road bed. Numerous examples were 
noted in Idaho as well as in other 
States. 
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it was evident that the road or 
highway to be treated must be pro- 
periy drained and have sufficient sur- 
facing or failure would certainly occur. 
Road mix continued to be the dominant 
type of suriacing up to the beginning 
of World War II. 


The 1933-1934 construction pro- 
gram aisc introduced roadside imprcve- 
ments to Idaho's State Highway System 
for the first time. An allocation of 
$22,431 of Federai-Aid funds for this 
purpose was used on several projects. 


There had been a long-time con- 
cern within the Department in regard 
to advertising signs along highways 
and to the need for roadside beautifi- 
cation, but lack of funding had pre- 
vented any substantial action. In 
some instances, stands of virgin timber 
adjacent to forested sections of high- 


Loaded truck breaks through pavement 
at a frost boil in the mid thirties. 


way had been preserved by coopera- 
tive action between the Department 
and logging interests. Signs were 
kept away from highway junctions and 
at other points where they constituted 
safety hazards. 


Under the new program three 
projects were scheduled in areas where 
it was felt that a definite demonstra- 
tion of benefits would resuit including: 


i. Fairview Avenue near the 
Boise River bridge in Boise; 
general cleanup and land- 
scaping. 


2. Lewis and Clark Highway; 
seeding, planting of trees 
and shrubs and cleanup with 
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general landscape improve- 
ment of 3.5 miles west of 
Orofino. 


3.  Heyburn State Park: pruning 
and cleaning, construction of 
campsites, road approaches, 
parking, together with the 
seeding of cutbanks on 6.3 
miles between St. Maries and 
Piummer. 


Construction was started during 
the 1933-1934 biennium on the Idaho- 
Oregon-Nevada cutoff (U.S. Highway 
95) between Marsing and the Oregon 
State line. Idaho and Nevada interests 
had advocated building of this route 


Motor patrol grading a gravel sur- 
faced highway. 


for many years but the State of Oregon 
was reluctant to allocate funds re- 
quired for its section because it had 
no connection to the Oregon State 
Highway System and because of its 
remote location in a very sparsely 
populated area. These objections were 
finally overcome and work was begun. 


One project was placed under con- 
tract and another scheduled on the 
Idaho section. These projects covered 
19.5 miles beginning at the Oregon line 
and extending northerly. Cost of the 
project under contract was $211,000 
financed by 100 percent Federal funds 
tor construction through public lands. 


During the 1933-1934 period, in- 
creased emphasis on eliminating rail- 
highway grade crossings resulted in 
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construction of eight projects. A total 
of 25 more were constructed during 
1935-1936, 10 during 1937-1938 and 
only 3 during the 1939-1940 period. 


À program to replace obsolete 
Structures was also begun at this 
time. Many of these bridges were 
hazardous and not capabie of carrying 
modern loads. Most of these structures 
were replaced with concrete and steel, 
but in some instances, timber struc- 
tures, treated to prevent decay, were 
used. 


There was a substantial increase 
in totai State highway construction 
during the 1935-1936 biennium as com- 
pared with the previous two years. 
Estimated construction awarded to con- 
tract or completed amounted to approx- 
imately $11.3 million. This increase 
was made possible by the continuation 
of Federal emergency grants in 1935, 
the reinstatement of the regular 
Federai-Aid highway program in 1936, 
and an increase in  State-raised 
revenue. 


Projects completed or placed un- 
der contract included 735 miles of 
roads. Approximately one-half of the 
total involved placement of oiled 
surfacing. 


The public demand for bituminous 
treated surfacing was growing so rap- 
idly that, if met, threatened to be- 
come a serious drain on available fi- 
nanciai resources. In order to meet 
this demand, consideration was given 
to the use of an even more economicai 
oil treatment as a temporary measure 
until the highways involved could be 
reconstructed to a standard suitable 
for a more permanent surface. 


This temporary surface involved 
two applications of material. The first 
consisted of a prime coat of light oil 
which would penetrate into the surface 
material. This coat was then followed 
by an application of heavy cut-back 
asphalt followed by a covering of 
either coarse sand or rock chips. This 
tvpe of surfacing had proved to be 
generally satisfactory as a temporary 
improvement. 


Despite the problems which 
confronted the Department, an ex- 
tensive construction program was 
implemented during 1937-1938 with 
contracts compieted or awarded in- 
volving a total of almost 1,150 miles. 
Pari of this was stage construction 
and net mileage accomplished was a 
lesser figure. Road mix continued to 
be the dominant surface type but 
there was increased application of 
piant mix. There was a net increase 
of 494 miles of oil-surfaced roads 
from 1936 to 1938 and an additional 
85 miles were reconstructed. 


The program also included 10 
railroad separation structures and 43 
bridges. Expenditures for contracts 
completed or in progress during the 
period amounted to $10.2 million. This 
was about $800,000 less than during 
the previous two years. 


Construction expenditures during 
1939-1940 were slightly over $7.8 mil- 
lion, down about $2.8 million or ap- 
proximately 30 percent lower when 
compared with the previous biennium. 
Three factors contributed to this re- 
duction: a decline in State revenues 
due to allocation of a part of the fuels 
tax to local units of government; a 
decline in Federal-aid funds; and, a 
continued decline in local cooperative 
funds. 


Volume of State highway  con- 
struction had been tied directly to 
the amount of Federal-Aid highway 
funds available. This continues to 
be true today as it has since World 
War I. The current status of im- 
provements to the State Highway 
System without Federai-Aid would 
have been impossible. 


Fluctuations in the amount of 
available Federai-Aid funds have a 
corresponding effect on total State 
construction. Also, use of Federai- 
Aid funds is predicated on compliance 
with Federal regulations sometimes 
causing expensive and time consuming 
problems. 


Contract awards during 1939-1940 
covered 89 roadway projects with a 
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State highway materials laboratory 
compieted in 1939. 


total length of 622.2 miles. This was 
29 fewer projects with 262.9 less miles 
than during the previous biennium. 
A total of 65 major structures were 
also placed under contract. One major 
Structure was the Lewiston-Clarkston 
Interstate bridge. This was a four-lane 
structure, 1,424 feet in length. Due 
to the navigational requirements, the 
structure included a 200 foot lift span 
which provided a 56-foot vertical clear- 
ance above normal high water. The 
States of Washington and Idaho shared 
equally in the cost. 


The construction program carried 
on by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
using Forest highway funds included 
143.1 miles of primarily betterment 
projects at a cost of $1.7 million. 


Major projects were on the Lewis 
and Clark Highway, the Payette High- 
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way between Horseshoe Bend and 
Banks, the Idaho City-Stanley Highway 
between Idaho City and Lowman, the 
Galena Summit section and a bridge 
between Swan Valley and Victor. 


The increased construction pro- 
gram of this period placed additional 
emphasis on the inspection and testing 
of materials including investigation of 
new processes such as the surface 
treatment program. This required 
additional laboratory space to avoid 
working two shifts in the laboratory. 
The University of Idaho materials 
testing laboratory was working at ca- 
pacity as weil. A new laboratory was 
therefore constructed at Boise using a 
Public Works Administration grant to 
pay 45 percent of the $55,000 cost. 
The building was completed in the late 
fall of 1939 and occupied tn 1940. New 
equipment was obtained nct previousiy 
available in the Boise laboratory. Items 
included a 300,000 pound universa! 
testing machine, a 90,000 pound com- 
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pression machine, chemistry lab equip- 
ment, soils testing components and 
many other items making the Depart- 
ment's Boise laboratory well equipped 
compared with other State facilities. 


Other innovations in the rapidiy 
developing technology of this period 
included soils testing and a require- 
ment for the compaction of aii earth- 
work to specified densities. Design of 
the pavement structure based upon 
analysis of soil test information and 
soil surveys of each project became 
Standard procedure during 1939-1940. 


To keep pace with the need for 
more rigid inspection and materials 
work in the Districts, a District Ma- 
terials Engineer was appointed in each 
District. Appointees were selected on 
the basis of special qualifications and 
their familiarity with laboratory work, 
field investigations, and soils work as 
well as construction and inspection 
procedures. 


World War II began in Europe in 
September 1939 and caused grave 
concern national. Military maneuvers 
proved that peacetime designed high- 
ways were inadequate to meet military 
requirements not only in capacity but 
in moving traffic and permissible 
loads. 


In order to designate routes most 
essential for military use, the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the U.S. 
War Department selected a Strategic 
Highway System and specified the 
required standards for construction. 
Included were 683 miles of first 
priority and 504 miles of second 
priority roads in Idaho. It was 
estimated that $9.5 million would be 
required to construct the first priority 
and $11.8 million would be needed for 
the second priority system. The first 
priority system would have required ali 
of Idaho's construction funds for 2.6 
years and the second priority system 
for an additional three years. This 
indicates the crisis facing the Depart- 
ment as the 1941-1950 period began. 


Many of the more experienced en- 
gineers had left the State during the 


turmoil of the Grand Jury investiga- 
tion. So, with the demand for engi- 
neers by industry, the War Department 
and others, it was feared that con- 
struction as well as design would de- 
cline, thus allowing any increase in 
Federal-Aid monies to lie idle due to 
completed construction plans failing to 
reach contract authority. 


Construction Equipment and Related 
Developments 1931 - 1940 


Mechanical equipment, such as 
laydown equipment or pavers, were in 
their infancy during the early part of 
the decade. Mixing plants for bitu- 
minous surfacing were available but 
their capacity was small although com- 
pared to 10 years earlier several times 
larger. During the decade two types 
of asphalt paving were recognized. 
High-type or hot-mixed asphalt surface 
laid with a paver, and a low-type, 
cold, mixed-in-place pavement, laid by 
motor patrols. 


Capacities of hot plants were ap- 
proaching 100 tons per hour and had 
pugmills as large as 4000 pound capa- 
city. Driers had markedly increased 
in size permitting the increased 
output. 


Screening plants with vibrating 
screens rather than trommel or rolling 
screens were used almost exclusively 
and their capacities were up to about 
120 tons per hour. 


Recording pyrometers to control 
mix temperatures and springless dial 
scales to batch aggregates were used 
to control batch quantities presaging 
the age of the fully automated plant. 


Portability of plants had improved 
dramatically so that they no longer 
had to be literally built in place for 
each project. Since most projects in 
Idaho were far-removed from railroads, 
a variety of stacked-up components, 
readily hauled by pneumatic tired 
trailers and trucks, came into exis- 
tence, thus permitting rapid moves 
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from one construction project to an- 
other and, in fact, to more than one 
plant site on long projects. 


A traveling  mixing-plant was 
introduced in 1936. This plant, on 
crawler tracks, used a bucket con- 
veyor to pick up windrowed aggregate, 
dumping it into a pugmill which, after 
cold mixing with asphalt, was dis- 
charged onto the road bed. Motor 
patrols followed, completing the mixing 
process and aerating volatile liquids 
from the asphalt. A transport tanker 
loaded with asphalt followed alongside 
the traveling plant furnishing asphalt 
to the pugmill. 


By the end of that era, a seif- 
contained type plant had been devel- 
oped wherein aggregate was metered 
continuously from aggregate bins, onto 


Original "Homebuilt" model of chip 
spreader constructed by H. Kniple- 
Western Construction Co. ~ Idaho 
contractor. 


p 
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a belt discharging into the drier and 
then over screens to assure accurate 
proportions and discharging into one 
end of a pugmili, where asphalt was 
added. The mixture flowed contin- 
uously through the pugmill discharging 
into trucks or a hopper. Continuous 
flow of the mixture was dependent on 
a fleet of trucks to take away all mix- 
ture or a plant shutdown was 
inevitable. 


Dump trucks had increased in 
Size so that 6-to-10 ton capacities were 
available. They could operate at 
speeds of 35-to-40 miles per hour and 
were very reliable with mechanical 
breakdowns seldom occurring.  Con- 
currently, motor patrols, pavers, 
rollers and other equipment were also 
becoming much more reliable. 


Earthwork equipment was develop- 
ing rapidly. The scraper drawn by a 
crawler tractor became the standard 
earth moving unit. These scrapers 
could be drawn over the earth surface 
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picking up a capacity load of 7-to-8 
cubic yards. The material was then 
hauled to its point of discharge where 
the scraper also discharged the mate- 
rial into a layer a few inches thick. 
"Sheepsfoot" rollers -- drums with 
protruding prongs -- were used to 
compact the earth to specified densi- 
ties. This reduced the unit cost of 
earthwork very materially over that of 
the fresno slip, horses and wagon 
hauls of earlier years. 


Concrete pavers had been devel- 
oped to work from side forms compact- 
ing and smoothing the concrete. Joints 
were placed every 16 feet and expan- 
sion joints every 40 feet. Large crews 
of men were still required, however, 
to finish the concrete, install joints, 
remove and replace the forming, place 
burlap over the concrete and maintain 
moisture over the surface for proper 
curing. A concrete mixer capable of 
mixing a cubic yard at a time traveling 
on the subgrade, loading from a hop- 
per, and mixing and discharging on 
the subgrade was the standard type. 


A few plants for manufacturing 
concrete at a stationary location and 
carrying two-to-three cubic yard 
batches to the construction site were 
coming into use. Nearly all bridge 
projects, however, had concrete 
mixed at the site, although placement 
was by means of a one-quarter to one- 
yard bucket swung over the discharge 
point by a crane. 


Developments indicated that me- 
chanical devices and machines were 
going to take over. Operations re- 
quiring a score of men would soon be 
done by a few and production rates of 
the future would be multiplied several 
times. 


Maintenance also benefited from 
developments in construction equip- 


. ment. Motor patrols and trucks made 


handling of larger quantities easier 
and aiso less expensive. Needed stone 
and gravel became less costly. Also, 
as the trucks became larger they be- 
came capable of handling larger snow- 
plows making snow removal an easier 
operation during winter months. The 


reliability of equipment and tires had 
improved remarkably so that break- 
down on the road rarely occurred. 
These improvements meant better 
maintained roads. 


Maintenance 


Maintenance is responsible for 
keeping highways in an "as con- 
structed" condition by replacing, re- 
pairing or reconstructing as neces- 
sary. In addition, during the period 
after World War I increasing traffic 
placed heavier and heavier demands on 
maintenance by the public's desire for 
snow-free surfaces, center-line strip- 
ing and, of course, chuck-hole-free 
Surfaces. At the end of 1932, 3240 
miles of roads were under maintenance 
out of a designated system of 4,787 
miles in Idaho. The cost in 1931 was 
$1,037,078 or 37 percent of the total 
State raised revenue for highways. 


Snow removal was extended to the 
entire State-maintained system in 1931- 
32, except for certain lightly traveled 
roads and some of those at higher ele- 
vations. Both winter seasons of that 
biennium were periods of unusually 
heavy snow. Due to this factor and 
because of the increased mileage, 
snow-removal costs soared. 


Snow-removal costs varied yearly 
depending on the severity of the win- 
ter. The following tabulation gives an 
idea as to the variation in snow- 
removal costs compared with tota! 
maintenance costs: 


Miles Cost of Total 
Maintained Snow Removal Maint. Cost 
a a 
1931 3091 $ 123 $ 1,045 
1932 3240 269 1,460 
1933 3283 241 820 
1934 3433 80 929 
1935 3507 169 1,278 
1936 3711 273 1,564 
1937 3957 357 1,625 
1938 3978 231 1,620 
1939 4319 188 1,495 
1940 4319 149 1,277 
125 


Snow fence transported to various 
snow problem areas, 
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Snow fencing used to keep snow from 
drifting over road in 1930's. 
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Rotary snow plow blowing snow out of 
cut in late 1930's. 


Flood waters west of Pocatelio on 
U.S. Highway 30N in 1933. 


With a relatively restricted main- 
tenance budget, a really severe winter 
can dramatically reduce the following 
summer's betterment program. 


Another unpredictable element is 
exceptional flooding and the worst 
floods seemingly come during periods 
other than the normai spring runoff. 
Such floods are often caused by heavy 
midwinter rains, melting snow, or 
cloud bursts or similar storms. 


Exceptional flooding struck north- 
ern idaho in December 1933 and Jan- 
uary 1934, causing extreme damage in 
Shoshone, Benewah, Bonner and Clear- 
water counties. Water levels exceeded 
those of 1894, which were the highest 
previously recorded. Flood damage to 
highways in the Wallace area of Sho- 
shone County was estimated at 
$200,000. Expenditures to replace 
these damaged sections decreased 
available revenue for betterment or 
routine maintenance work. 


Because of the growth = in 
bituminous-treated surface mileage, the 


Spring flooding ín early 1930's on a 
State highway. 
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Department in 1931 organized six spe- 
cial oiling crews which operated 
throughout the State to maintain those 
roads which required more than the 
normal patching performed as a part of 
routine maintenance. 


These crews were equipped to 
tear up and re-pave deteriorated sur- 
faces, adding new material as required. 
in some cases the defects were cor- 
rected by adding a new surface or 
"lift" over the oid. When not occupied 
in this maintenance operation, these 
crews also applied surface treatments 
on short, unsurfaced gaps in the 
highway system which were not large 
enough for construction by contract. 


This expanded maintenance pro- 
gram and the associated increase in 
equipment necessitated construction of 
additional facilities for protecting and 
servicing the equipment. Starting with 
a single storage shed at Boise, the 
program of building and acquiring ad- 
ditional facilities resulted in a total of 
41 at the end of 1932. Sites had also 
been purchased for four additional 
sheds. investment in buildings and 
sites as of October 31, 1932 amounted 
to $182,617. 
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Although other buildings were 
constructed during this period, bien- 
nial reports from the time fail to indi- 
cate their type, number or cost. 


Obsolete equipment was one of the 
major problems in maintenance opera- 
tions. For exampie, a number of De- 
partment-owned road graders were 12 
to 20 years old. They were towed by 
trucks and manually controlled. Their 
operation required two men and their 
average rate of progress was three 
miles an hour. By contrast, a diesel- 
powered patrol, with power-operated 
conirois, required only one man and 
could cover 6-to-12 miles per hour with 
a consequent saving of about 65 per- 
cent in operating costs. 


Center-line striping was estab- 
lished as a standard traffic feature in 
1935. The prescribed yellow center- 
line marking was applied on about 
1,200 miles of hard-surfaced highways 
during the biennium. Mileage so 
marked represented about 50 percent 
of the hard-surfaced State highways 
as of October 31, 1936. Lane-marking 
was extended during 1937-1938 and, in 
some areas, a double line was provided 


Landslide north of McCammon U.S. 
Highway 30N in early 1930's. Slides 
such as this are a maintenance 
headache. 


on sections with limited passing-sight- 
distance. 


During 1937-1938, these pavement 
markings were placed by two crews 
operating statewide. They applied 
2,100 miles of center line marking and 
170 miles of barrier line to denote 
areas with restricted sight distance 
and/or hazardous passing conditions. 
Glass reflector buttons encased in 
metal were applied on some test sec- 
tions but did not prove satisfactory 
because of cost and interference with 
snow plowing. This work was done 
with equipment developed in State 
shops and permitted striping from 10 
to 15 miles per day. Total cost for 
this service was $57,130. 


Additional informational and safety 
signing was also installed during 1937- 
1938. Sign vandalism was a major prob- 
lem. 7. H. Stemmer, Director of High- 
ways, reported that out of all signs on 
a 54 mile section of highway, only two 
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Farm disc used to break up oil mat 
for  remixing and  relaying for 
smocthing pavement in 1930's. 
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were undamaged three months after in- 
stallation. One sign at the top of Tim- 
merman Hil north of Shoshone (U.S. 
Highway 93) had been hit 22 times by 
rifle bullets and once by a shotgun 
charge. Cost of repiacement, Stemmer 
said, was $5.00 per sign. 


Maintenance funds have always 
been in short supply, because as much 
State revenue as required has been 
used to match Federal-Aid and to do 
necessary engineering and planning. 
Maintenance required what appears to 
be a large percentage of State-derived 
revenue bui regardless of this fact, 
sufficient funds to maintain the system 
adequately have continued to be a 
matter of great concern. 


The advent of World War il and 
the increased volume of heavy hauling 
due to military operations, strategic 
minerais requirements and timber de- 
mands brought unprecedented pres- 
sure on maintenance forces in the war 
years. 


iocal Roads 


The reported system of local 
roads under the jurisdiction of the 
highway districts and counties included 
31,800 miles on December 31, 1931. 
About 60 percent of the mileage was 
graded and drained and some had an 
all-weather type surface. About 4,950 
miles had gravel or rock surfaces and 
105 miles had some type of pavement 
by the end of 1932. On December 31, 
1939, the counties and highway dis- 
tricts listed 23,771.5 miles of road of 
which 7,800 miles had gravel or rock 
surfaces and 333 miles some type of 
all-weather pavement. 


Revenues for these roads now 
included a share of the gasoline tax 
and registration fees as well as direct 
property tax levies. Historically , 
property taxes and bonds had been 
the major source of revenue.  How- 
ever, requirements that the local units 
of government provide rights-of-way 
and cooperate with the State caused 


extreme probiems during the depres- 
sion era. In fact, very little money 
was provided cooperatively with the 
State in 1932 and such cooperative 
projects further declined in the foi- 
lowing years of this period. During 
the entire era, struggles for a greater 
share of revenues continued. 


About $8,000,000 in bonds had 
been issued by the counties and 
$12,000,000 by highway districts prior 
to December 31, 1931. Bonds redeem- 
ed and interest paid by these units of 
government was $1,495,470 in 1932 
and $1,399,259 in 1933. Maintenance 
and reconstruction costs exceeded 
$1,000,000 in 1932 and $790,000 in 
1933. Actual revenues available for 
construction were less than $200,000 
each year. During the period 1932- 
1939, the counties increased the pro- 
portion going into construction. There 
was little change in construction out- 
lays in the highway districts, however. 


Reported mileage of roads under 
contre: of counties and highway dis- 
tricts deciined from 30,844 miles in 
1937 to 23,772 miles in 1939. This 
dramatic change was due to inventcry 


“operations conducted by the Highway 


Pianning Survey. Prior to this inven- 
tory, mileage as reported had been 
based largely on estimates by local 
officials. 


The inventory also produced some 
downgrading in surface-type classifica- 
tion. In 1937, 65 percant of local road 
mileage was classified as improved. As 
a result of the inventory only 50 per- 
cent was actually in this status as of 
1939. 


The financial position of counties 
and highway districts remained about 
the same as in previous bienniums 
since the allocation of $1,000,000 in 
gas tax revenue was slightly more than 
the loss of revenue from motor vehicle 
license fees. 


Local units also benefited from 
projects financed under the Federal-aid 
Secondary program. Many of these 
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were to provide warning signals at 
railroad-grade-crossings. Three road 
construction projects with a total 
length of 12.3 miles and an estimated 
cost of $103,540 were also financed 
with Federal-aid Secondary funds. 
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The State continued its program 
of providing assistance to local units in 
construction and betterment work on 
local roads. Most or all of this work 
was done under specific instruction 
from the office of the Governor. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE WORLD WAR Il ERA 
1941 - 1950 


The war in Europe created major 
concern regarding highways as the 
Federal government was organizing 
men, equipment and munitions to meet 
this military crisis. The highway sys- 
tem designed for peacetime use was 
found to be inadequate for wartime 
needs. 


The U.S. Bureau ol Public Roads 
and U.S. War Department together de- 
signated a Strategic Highway System 
with standardization of design and con- 
struction to be required. Priorities 
were established and it was sell- 
evident that speed of construction was 
imperative. The cost of the 683-mile, 
first-priority system in idaho was es- 
timated to be $9,143,700, and for the 
second priority system of 503.6 miles 
to be $11,772,400, or a total of 
$21,186,100. These sums were more 
than idaho's net construction revenues 
for more than five years. 


Due to the war, many minerals 
were classified as critical by the War 
Production Board. Idaho possessed 
deposits of tungsten, molybdenum, co- 
bait, antimony, mercury, copper, zinc, 
phosphates, vanadium and lead needed 
to supply a large part of the nation's 
requirements. Governor Chase A. 
Clark in August 1941 directed the De- 
partment to iend every assistance to 
those engaged in or contemplating pro- 
duction of these strategic materials. 
The Commissioner of Public Works met 
with Committees of Congress and 
helped to secure Federai funds for 
access roads to these deposits. 


Idaho had become recognized as a 
great new storehouse of war minerais. 
It was estimated that these minerals 
would offset the loss of foreign sup- 
plies such as antimony, previously ob- 
tained from China, Mexico and Peru. 


Phosphate rock contained vanadium and 
while this mineral had net been recov- 
erable from fertilizer production prior 
to 1939, new processes now permitted 
its extraction. 


The loss of 385,000 pounds of va- 
nadium in 1939, through lack of suit- 
able processing methods, was estimated 
to be 23 percent of the total imported 
that year. 


With Federal-aid funds made avail- 
able, the State undertook an expanded 
program of highway construction on 
secondary and feeder roads. The De- 
fense Highway Act of November 1941 
authorized appropriations for immediate 
construction of access roads and for 
strategic network construction. 


The Japanese attacked Peari Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941, and on De- 
cember 8, the United States declared 
war. Defense measures went into ef- 
fect immediately and a wartime economy 
became a reality. On December 29, 
1941, all Federal-aid funds were limited 
to defense projects and all previous 
construction programs were cancelled. 
The year ended with concerted efforts 
by everyone to conclude operations not 
essential to a nation at war. On Jan- 
Garg 31, 1942, production of auto- 
mobiles was stopped and a rubber 
conservation program began. 


On April 9, 1942, a further con- 
servation order stopped all non- 
essential construction and on May 8, 
1942 authorization of construction on 
essential public roads was given pro- 
viding that no steel was used. On 
October 5, 1942, the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator began controlling use of all as- 
phalt and tar products. Many other 
such orders foliowed in close sequence. 
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Automobile transportation was dis- 
rupted, gasoline rationing was to soon 
become effective, and tires became dif- 
ficult to purchase. Restricted speed 
limits were also imposed. Anyone hav- 
ing any distance to travel went by 
train or bus. 


It appeared from the experiences 
of states already under rationing pro- 
grams that Idaho could expect a reduc- 
tion in motor fuel revenues of 35 to 40 
percent. With $1,000,000 committed 
annually to the countles and highway 
districts, the State would have only 
$2,000,000 of State-raised revenue to 
cover maintenance and other operating 
costs. As construction and reconstruc- 


Little Salmon River cut through U.S. 
Highway 95 in 1948. 
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tion funds declined, maintenance costs 
could be expected to rise, and could 
eventuaily require selective operations 
to assure proper maintenance oi the 
roads essential to the prosecution of 
the war and which would serve the 
bulk of ail traffic. 


It was evident that economic 
considerations would become secondary 
to strategic and military considerations 
since these values were much higher in 
priority. 


Manpower was confined to projects 
directly or immediately essential to the 
war effort. Many employees departed 
for the Armed Forces (137 by 1944) 
and others for defense jobs in the 
Ship yards, airport construction, 
military base construction, the Alaska 
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Highway, etc. The net result was a 
shortage of manpower, and on June 30, 
1944 personnel were 52 percent fewer 
that on the same date in 1942. 


Postwar rehabilitation of the State 
Highway System was needed due to de- 
terioration during the war. The effect 
of a virtual cessation of construction 
was also cf concern at this time. It 
was estimated that a considerably 
larger program would be needed fol- 
lowing the war than during normai 
prewar years. The State had pre- 
pared plans for about $4,000,000 in 
new construction by 1944 and was con- 
tinuing work toward further projects. 


The war ended with capitulation 
by Germany on May 8, 1945 and Japan 
ceased hostilities August 14, 1945. 


- This resulted in the virtual ending of 


military production and in the conver- 
sion to post-war civil life. Construction 
was again authorized by lifting of the 
War Production Board Order on Octo- 
ber 15, 1945. Truck rationing ended 
December 1, 1945. 


More damage caused by the Little 
Salmon River cutting through U.S. 
Highway 95 in 1948. 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 became law December 20, 1944. 
This Act required State highway de- 
partments to cooperate with adjoining 
states in the designation of a system 
of Interstate Highways not to exceed 
40,000 miles. Federal apportionments 
by the usual formula applied, but aiso 
included right-of-way costs. This Act 
provided the necessary funding to 
commence reconstruction of the State 
Highway System after the war. During 
the war, it had not been possible to 
maintain the system in an "as built" 
condition and many sections of high- 
way needed complete reconstruction to 
establish a reasonably sound system. 


Post-war efforts for several years 
were directed toward reconstruction of 
worn out and obsolete highways. in 
some cases alignment and grades were 
improved. However, a Betterment 
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Program, consisting primarily of tear- 
ing up existing oiled surfaces and re- 
inforcing the base with additional 
gravel or rock and often widening the 
roadway 2 to 4 feet, made up the major 
effort for at least two years. 


Shortages of personnel, especially 
of qualified engineers and other tech- 
nically trained people, continued to be 
a problem. 


During the period from October 
1947 to July 1948, the western and 
northern parts of the State were 
plagued by floods. Areas of the Sal- 
mon River and Little Salmon had flood 
waters higher than the known record 
high of 1894 and roads suffered severe 
damage. Ali districts in the State suf- 
fered flood and water damage. 


Heavy rains began in October of 
1947 and continued into the summer of 
1948. U.S. Highway 95 between New 
Meadows and Pollock was severed in 18 
separate locations with one section of 
i.31 miles partially washed out.  For- 
tunateiy no major bridges were lost 
but extensive damage was done to 
approaches. 


Legislation 


Only three pieces of highway- 
oriented legislation were enacted by 
the 1941 State Legislature. The first 
provided specific authority to the De- 
partment of Public Works to participate 
in the cost of constructing Interstate 
or International bridges. 


The second statute removed the 
administration of the licensing of public 
works contractors from the Department 
of Public Works and placed it under 
control of a Contractor's License 
Board. 


A final action authorized highway 
districts to levy a property tax in the 
maximum amount of 50 cents per $100 
of assessed valuation. These funds 
could be used by the districts to build 
trunk highways either within their own 
district or in cooperation with State 
and Federal agencies. 
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The limited amount of highway 
legislation passed by this session 
clearly highlighted the transition then 
underway from a peacetime to a war- 
time economy. 


No significant legislation relating 
to highways was enacted by the 1943 
legislative session. 


The 1945 Session Laws provided 
for an increase of one cent in the State 
motor fuels tax bringing the total to 
Six cents per-gallon. This increase 
was earmarked to provide matching 
funds for post-war Federal-aid con- 
struction. The increase was to be 
effective for the period July 1, 1945 to 
June 30, 1947. 


The special one-mil per-galion 
fuels tax levied in 1939 to purchase 
the Twin Falls-Jerome tol! bridge had 
provided sufficient revenue to retire 
the tax anticipation notes issued and 
the levy was repealed in 1945. 


During the previous biennium 
(1943-1944) the distribution of fuels 
tax proceeds to the refund fund was 
insufficient to pay actual claims due 
primarily to wartime restrictions on 
travel and gasoline rationing. The 
1945 Session Laws increased this ratio 
from 10-percent to 15-percent of reve- 
nues collected. The same statute 
limited refunds to purchases of 50 
gallons or more instead of all pur- 
chases for non-highway use. 


Other legislation authorized the 
Commissioner of Public Works to sell 
surplus land originally acquired for 
highway purposes but no longer 
needed for that purpose. 


In a special session held in 1946, 
the State Legislature authorized sale of 
$500,000 in tax anticipation notes to 
expedite post-war highway construc- 
tion. Notes were to be retired and 
interest paid through an authorization 
of $12,500 monthly from proceeds of 
the State motor fuels tax. 


Probably the most significant ac- 
tion of the 1947 State Legislature was 
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the passage of a law extending the ef- 
fective date of the six-cents per-gallon 
State gasoline tax to March i, 1949, 
One cent of this six-cent tax had been 
Scheduied io expire on june 30, 1947. 
Use of the additional cent was stil lim- 
ited to matching Federal-aid for high- 
way purposes. 


The same Legislative Session also 
enacted the first State tax on motor 
vehicle fueis used in other than high- 
way vehicles, e.g., motor boats and 
airplanes. 


New legislation was also passed 
concerning  vehicie loads and dimen- 
sions. Highway authorities were au- 
thorized to designate those highways 
over which loads of logs, poies, piling 
and unprocessed materials from mines 
in excess of specified legal limits could 
be hauled. 


Another statute specified maximum 
legal height limits to be 14 feet. 
Length limits were established as: 


Single-unit vehicle 35 feet 
Tractor, semi-traller 60 feet 
Truck-trailer combinations 65 feet 


Other actions added to the State 
highway system those roads within 
educational institutions under control 
of the State Board of Education and 
also certain State parks and roadside 
picnic areas. 


Two other actions of the 1947 Le- 
gislature affected local roads. The 
first repealed  legisiation authorizing 


Sheep drive along a State highway in 
southern idaho. 
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highway districts to assess a speciai 
levy for trunk highway construction. 
The second eliminated the requiremeni 
that the speciai post-war levy of high- 
way districts be used exclusively to 
match  Federai-aid highway funds 
thereby permitting these monies to be 
used for any post-war construction. 
It also specified that cities receive 25 
percent of highway district  ievies 
collected within their corporate limits. 


The regular session of the 1949 
State Legislature made permanent the 
temporary motor fuels tax of six cents 
per gallon enacted during previous 
sessions. A separate action trans- 
ferred responsibility for collection of 


Over-height vehicle loads contin- 
ually damage truss-type structures. 
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the tax from the Commissioner of Law 
Enforcement to the State Tax Coliector. 


The 1949 Session Laws also estab- 
lished gross vehicie weights according 
to axle spacing. The maximum lega! 
weight was set at 72,000 pounds. 
Trucks with a distance of 22 feet to 
and including 30 feet between first 
and last axles were permitted to carry 
loads 10 percent in excess of specified 
limits. This provision was designed to 
cover vehicles commoniy used to haul 
short logs. The maximum legal loads 
for vehicles within this group was 
56,000 pounds for units having four 
axles and 60,000 pounds for those with 
five axles. 


The most significant highway 
legislation enacted by the 1949 Legis- 


lative Session created an “idaho High- 
way Study Committee". This committee 
consisted of two Representatives and 
two Senators, one from each political 
party. The Governor was committee 
chairman. 


This committee was directed to 
study the Bureau of Highways and ali 
local units having road responsibilities, 
including cities. They were also di- 
rected to employ a firm or individual 
from outside the State to make the 
study. 


The study was to include highway 
finance, overal and long-range plan- 
ning, standardization of highways, 
taxation, revenue, administration, 
organization and management, coopera- 
tive arrangements between  govern- 
mental units, highway needs, the 
ability of the State to maintain a public 
roads system and to make recommen- 
dations concerning all of these factors. 


The committee report was to be 
completed on or before December 31, 
1949. The work was financed by an 
appropriation of $50,000 from the 
General Fund. 


Committee members were: 


Governor C. À. Robins, Chairman 

Senator L. C. Lowry, Benewah County 

Senator Clyde Starr, Lemhi County 

Representative Ernest Blaser, Madison 
County 

Representative Elvin Hampton, Latah 
County 


The firm of Public Administration 
Service, with offices in Chicago, San 
Francisco and Washington, was en- 
gaged to conduct the study. 


The study report, published in 
December 1949, included a brief his- 
tory of highway development in Idaho, 
a discussion of the several highway 
systems, and an outline of the existing 
highway organizations for the State, 
counties and highway districts. Also 
included was an analysis of the exist- 
ing revenue structure and distribution 
of the income obtained therefrom. 


Part II of the report dealt with 
local government highway administra- 
tion. This section pointed out that the 
counties and highway districts were 
responsibie for 64 percent of the rural 
road mileage in the State. The report 
also deali with the higher standards 
necessitated by the automobile, the 
higher skilis required in personnel, 
and the fact that the roads had become 
a matter of general public interest 
rather than almost exclusively a con- 
cern of abutting property. 


A hypothetical highway district 
budget was developed indicating that 
the existence of this type organization 
could be justified only if the available 
resources of the individual unit ex- 
ceeded at least $30,000 annually. The 
report pointed out that 76 of the 
existing 92 highway districts in 1948 
failed to meet this criterion. For this 
and other reasons it was recommended 
that all highway districts be abolished 
and their responsibilities assigned to 
other agencies, primarily to the 
counties. 


As for counties, it was recom- 
mended that the Boards of County 
Commissioners be policy-making agen- 
cies with actual highway administration 
delegated to a county road superinten- 
gent and his staff. The superinten- 
dent would classify county roads, de- 
velop annual budgets and long-range 
programs for review and approval of 
the county commissioners. 


The report also recommended the 
creation of a State Department of 
Highways as a separate agency from 
the Department of Public Works. 
The chief administrative officer wouid 
be a Commissioner of Highways ap- 
pointed by and serving at the pleasure 
of the Governor. To provide for 
needed continuity of policies and pro- 
grams, it was recommended that a six- 
member Highway Advisory Board be 
created with Members appointed by the 
Governor for six-year staggered terms. 


The functions of the Board wouid 
be to review and analyze long and 
short range programs, and to hearing 
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and appraising proposals and sugges- 
tions made by various interested indi- 
viduals or groups. The Board's ad- 
vice would be submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Highways as a recommen- 
dation which he might or might not 
adopt. The Board would meet at least 
quarterlv, serving without compensa- 
tion other than necessary expenses, 
and would receive $25.00 per day while 
in session. 


It was recommended that the 
Headquarter's staff be organized into 
Six Divisions under the following 
heads: 


Chief Administrative Officer 

Chief Planning Officer 

Chief Maintenance Engineer 
District Maintenance Engineer 

Chief Technical Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Design Engineer 
Construction Engineer 
Materiais Engineer 


These changes were designed to 
correct existing deficiencies which 
were identified as: 


1. A minimum of 16 organizational 
units were responsible io the 
Director of Highways. 


2. A tack of clearly defined lines of 
authority. 
3. District Engineers were supervised 


to some degree by eight of the 
Headquarter's staff. 


4. There was a lack of integration of 
planning functions with other de- 
partmental divisions. 


5. An excessive turnover in person- 
nel due to politics which reduced 
productivity, resulted in  dis- 
charge of competent personnel, 
and the retention of incompetent 
empioyees beyond the time neces- 
sary to establish their inability to 
perform assigned tasks. 


The report also recommended es- 
tablishment of a merit system for De- 
partment employees with recruitment, 
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retention, and promotion of personnel 
on the basis of qualifications and 
ability. 


Part IV of the report recom- 
mended a basis of delineating highway 
responsibility and the distribution of 
State highway user revenues. Each 
level of government would be exclu- 
sively responsible for those roads un- 
der its jurisdiction. One level could 
cooperate with another but only on the 
basis of reimbursement for services 
rendered. 


The consultant concluded that al- 
though the total distribution of high- 
way user revenue between the State 
and local units was equitable, the dis- 
tribution of the local share to indivi- 
dual units was not. The basis for this 
conclusion appeared to be a desire to 
retain the status quo with regard to 
the total distribution of revenues. This 
conclusion is based on the following 
quotation from the report: 


These apportionments have 
been established over a 
period of years as a result 
of concepts, pressures, and 
considered iegisiative judg- 
ment of the relative needs 
of the road systems. 


Research revealed that during re- 
cent years the counties and highway 
districts had received 30 percent of 
State highway user revenue with the 
remaining 70 percent going to the State 
Highway Fund. It concluded that the 
existing basis of allocating revenue to 
individual local units was discriminatory 
since the smaller, more densely popu- 
lated counties received more than their 
equitable share and that cities were 
omitted entirely. 


A new distribution formula was 
proposed. The basic distribution of 
State highway user revenue would be 
established at 30 percent to local units 
and 70 percent to the State Highway 
Department. Instead of being distri- 
buted at the source, all user revenues 
would be paid into a State Highway 
User Fund and aliocated quarterly. 


The local share of 30 percent 
would be allocated as follows: 


Four percent to cities having a 
population of 2,500 or more with allo- 
cation to individual cities on the basis 
of population and 96 percent to coun- 
ties and highway districts on the basis 
of the following formula: 


10% distributed equally 

45% on the basis of improved road 
mileage 

45% on the basis of revenue from 
motor vehicle registrations 


The above factors were selected 
on the basis of readily available neces- 
sary data and also because they could 
not be manipulated at their source. 
The city share was established on the 
basis of city street mileage comprising 
four percent of total road and street 
mileage under contro! of the State and 
ali its political subdivisions. 


The net result would be a slight 
increase in the local share of user re- 
venues. Allocations to nine of the 
more populous counties would be de- 
creased with the other 35 counties re- 
ceiving more user revenue. 


The consultant also prepared a 
draft of legislation to accomplish the 
proposed change in organization, juris- 
diction and revenue distribution. 


The final section of the report 
paper included an analysis oí State 
highway needs and revenue. The 
report recommended a 12 year con- 
struction program of $150 million. It 
concluded that the annual highway 
program, including construction and 
operating costs, would exceed avaii- 
able revenues by approximately $2 
million. It proposed that this deficit 
be made up by an increase in motor 
vehicle registration fees for cars and 
trucks. It established that fees exist- 
ing in Idaho were substantially lower 
than those of most other states. 


This report was reviewed by a 
Special session of the State Legisiature 
convened during the first part of 1950. 


Extraordinary Session Laws of 1950 en- 
acted into law most of the provisions 
recommended by the Study Report. 
These chapters included the provisions 
of model legislation prepared by the 
consultant except: 


1. Appointment of a county road su- 
perintendent was made optional in- 
stead of mandatory. 


2. Revenue allocations were made di- 
rectly from the State Highway 
Fund instead of a highway-user 
fund. 


3. Highway districts were retained. 


Revenue and Federal-Aid 


Utilization of  Federal-Aid con- 
struction funds continued on an essen- 
tially normal basis until December 2, 
1941. On that date further obligation 
of Federal-Aid funds was stopped. An 
order of December 29, 1941 restricted 
the use of Federal-Aid funds to pro- 
jects certified as essential to the Na- 
tional defense. 


This was followed in 1942 by 
orders restricting use of steel, wood, 
and asphalt or tar products.  Passen- 
ger car production was stopped on 
January 31, 1942. These actions 
inhibited construction either directly 
or by reducing highway revenues. 


Federal-Aid income to the Bureau 
of Highways during 1941 was $2.1 
milion and dropped to a little less 
than $1.0 million in 1942. Construc- 
tion on the Strategic Network involved 
approximately 45 miles and an expendi- 
ture of $1.1 million during 1941-1942. 


Several projects were built during 
the biennium to provide access to mili- 
tary installations or to deposits of 
critical minerals. These projects were 
financed with special Federal defense 
access funds or through use of regular 
Federal-aid highway funds. 


Although construction work was 
curtailed, completion of surveys and 
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the preparation of plans for posi-war 
projects was emphasized. This work 
was eligible for Federal participation 
under the advance engineering and 
public works reserve programs. 


The year 1841 reflected the boom 
iimes which existed despite the threat 
of war, and highway revenues re- 
flected those conditions. Revenue in 
1942, however, with wartime restric- 
tions in effect, showed a downward 
trend which was to continue for the 
next several years. Motor fuels taxes 
dropped from $5,245,000 in 1941 to 
$4,723,047 in 1942; Federal-aid from 
$2,081,142 to $926,625 and overall 
revenues to the State from $8,164,522 
to $6,631,460. The low point in motor 
fueis taxes occurred in 1943 with only 
$3,962,397 colected and the low point 
in Federal-aid funds in 1945 of 
$227 ,866.00. 


Several access roads were con- 
structed during the war years to mili- 


Moving camp in 1942 -  McCaii- 
Stibnite mineral access road. 


tary installations and to mineral depos- 
its. Included were: 


Military installations 


Gowen Field to U.S. Highway 30, 2.33 
miles 

Gowen Field to Boise, 2.568 miles 

U.S. Naval Training Station, Bayview, 
4.45 miles l 

Mountain Home Airbase, 10.2 miles 

Boise to Rifle Range, 3.55 miles 

Garwood-Athoi (Existing road) 8.1 
miles 


Mineral Area Roads 


Cascade-Stibnite, 68 miles 
McCali-Stibnite, Survey 

South Mountain-Mine, 19 miles 
Mores Creek-Atlanta, 66 miles 
Triumph Mine, 6 miles 
Dickey-Ima Mine, 2.2 miles 
Green Creek-Stites, 6.7 miles 


There were no reguiar Federal-aid 
apportionments made during this 1943- 
1944 period. However, Idaho received 
slightly more than $3.1 million in Fed- 
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eral funds. For the most part this 
represented the Federal share of the 
cost of projects built on the Strategic 
Highway Network. It also included 
$736,563 in highway defense funds 
which represented 100 percent of the 
cost of access roads essential to the 
war effort. Funds derived from regu- 
lar Federal-aid were from apportion- 
ments for 1942 and earlier fiscal years. 


There was a revision in the eligi- 
ble Federal share of cost for construc- 
tion of projects awarded during this 
period. Federal funds authorized un- 
der the Defense Act of 1941 could be 
used to finance the total project cost, 
including purchase of rights-of-way. 
Federal participation for projects on 
the strategic network was 80.95 per- 
cent of cost instead of the normal 
Federal-aid ratio of 61.83 percent. 


In recognition of the need for an 
early start on developing a post-war 
highway program, the Defense Act of 
1941 provided a nationwide authoriza- 
tion of $10 million to finance engineer- 
ing for future construction. The Idaho 
share of these funds was $123,800. 


These funds were for preparation 
of plans in such detail and complete- 
ness as would permit construction with 
a minimum of delay when the war 
ended. 


Eligibility of right-of-way costs 
for Federai funds was established ini- 
tially January 13, 1942 and was appli- 
cable to the Strategic Network. These 
provisions were extended by a series 
of memoranda during 1943 and 1944. 


Studies made in connection with 
the development of the Strategic Net- 
work revealed serious deficiencies in 
the capacity of the Nation's highways 
to serve either normal civil or war- 
time traffic. This led to authorization 
by the Congress of additional studies 
leading to a possible ultimate designa- 
tion of a National System of Interre- 
gional Highways. The Interregional 
Highway Committee conducting these 
studies recommended a national system 
of 33,920 miles. These studies provid- 


ed the data for the ultimate designa- 
tion of the National Interstate and De- 
fense Highway System. 


Emphasis at this time was placed 
on the development of the Sirategic 
Network with bypasses around and 
extensions into cities and metropolitan 
areas. Studies of ten cities and six 
rural areas were undertaken in Idaho. 
Completion of these projects was ham- 
pered by manpower shortages. 


War-time restrictions on travel 
continued to have an adverse effect 
on State-raised revenues. income from 
the State motor fuels tax was down 15 
percent in 1943-1944. Federai-aid 
funds were reduced in 1944 and overall 
revenues to the State were down by 
wel over $1 million. 


Provisions of the  Federal-aid 
Highway Act of 1944 came into effect 
with the official termination of the war 
on October 2, 1945. This Act brought 
substantial changes in the Federal-aid 
construction program. Federal-aid 
funds were authorized for three differ- 
ent highway systems: Primary, Secon- 
dary and Urban. The Urban System 
comprised extensions of the Primary 
and Secondary Systems into urban 
areas of 5,000 or more population. 


The Act further provided that the 
States cooperate in recommending a 
system of Interstate highways with an 
aggregate length not to exceed 40,000 
miles. Tnese highways were to be buiit 
to accommodate long-distance, high 
speed travel. Any highway mileage 
selected as a part of this system and 
not already on the approved Federal- 
aid Primary system was added to that 
system automatically. 


Construction projects on the In- 
terstate System were to be financed 
under the Primary program or with 
Urban funds if located in an urban 
area. 


Since 1935, Idaho had been allo- 
cated Federal-aid funds for feeder or 
farm-to-market roads. A system of 
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Ciearing snow from bridge north of 
Spencer, U.S. Highway 91. 


such reads had been selected, consis- 
ting of both State highways and local 
roads. However, authorizations for 
funds were smali and local units were 
slow to take advantage of the program. 
Thus, most of the actuai construction 
accomplished was on ihe State highway 
system. This program had been aimost 
wholly suspended during World War ii. 


The Act of 1944 provided greatiy 
increased fund authorizations for Se- 
condary roads. The system was vis- 
ualized as the more important Secon- 
dary or feeder roads supplementing 
the Federal-aid Primary system making 
the two systems an integrated highway 
transportation network. 


- Secondary roads were required to 
connect at each end either with a 
Primary road or another Secondary. 
Dead-end roads were discouraged but 
occasionally allowed where the trans- 
portation system had "herring-bone" 
rather than section-line characteristics. 
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Routes could be either State highways 
or local roads but in either case must 
be selected cooperatively by State and 
local officials. 


A series of meetings was held 
with county and highway district offi- 
cials in January-April, 1945. These 
conferences led to the selection of a 
Secondary Highway System with a total 
length of 3,082.6 miles which was sub- 
mitted for review and concurrence of 
the U.S. Public Roads Administration. 
The system finaliy approved on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1946 comprised 2,786.7 miles 
of which 947.5 miles were State high- 
ways and 1,839.2 miles were county 
or highway district roads. 


A Secondary road construction 
pian was then developed in cooperation 
with local officials. It was agreed that 
the State would provide one-half of the 
necessary matching funds or 18.64 
percent of the total cost of local 
road Federal-aid projects. A like 
amount would be provided by the local 
units, with the remaining 62.72 per- 
cent being Federal-Aid funds. 


Local projects were slow in devel- 
oping and most early Federal-aid funds 
were used on the State portion of the 
system to prevent lapsing of Federal- 
aid. On State projects, the State pro- 
vided all matching funds. 


Other new provisions in the 1944 
Federal-aid Act included making cost 
of rights-of-way eligible for Federal 
participation and a requirement that 
railroads contribute up to 10 percent 
of the cost of eliminating grade cross- 
ings where benefit accrued to the rail 
operation. 


A separate formula for the distri- 
bution of Federal-aid funds to indivi- 
dual states was provided for each 
class of Federal-aid funds. For the 
Primary System, the old formula of 1/3 
population, 1/3 land area, and 1/3 
post-road mileage was retained. For 
the Secondary System, rural popula- 
tion, including population of cities of 
less than 2,500, was substituted for 
total population. Funding for the 
Urban System was made on the basis 
of population in urban places of 5,000 
or more. Apportionments to Idaho for 
the 1946 fiscal year were as follows: 


System Amount 
Federal-aid Pri $ 2,785,964 
Federal-aid Secondary 1,948,442 
Federal-aid Urban 211,799 
Total $ 4,946,205 


By contrast, actual Federal-aid 
funds received during the biennium 
july 1, 1945 - june 30, 1946 amounted 
to $748,462. The reason for this is 
that Federal-aid highway funds are not 
paid to individual States at the time of 
authorization. Payments for all engi- 
neering, right-of-way and construction 
of Federal-aid projects must first be 


^ made by the State. The State then 


submits a claim to the Federal govern- 
ment and, upon claim approval, is re- 
imbursed for the Federal-aid share of 
cost. This procedure means that there 
is always a lapse of time between pay- 
ment by the State and the Federal 


reimbursement. This time span could 
be extensive in case of controversy. 


State-raised revenue during 1945- 
1946 increased nearly to pre-war levels 
even though gasoline rationing existed 
during 1945. This increase was partiy 
due to a one-cent per-gallon increase 
in the gas tax developing a total of 
$9,655,000 which gave the Department 
$7,655,000. | Federal-aid funds were 
still low since only $748,000 was re- 
ceived. Counties and highway districts 
advanced their share of funds neces- 
sary for Secondary road construction 
on local highway systems making it 
appear in income summaries that the 
Department received income which in 
fact was only passed through. The 
Bureau of Highways supervised con- 
struction on all projects involving 
Federal-aid funds whether on the 
State or local systems. 


Federal-aid matching funds actu- 
aliy collected between July 1, 1946 and 
June 30, 1948 amounted to slightly over 
$4.6 million. These funds were derived 
primarily from authorizations provided 
by the Federai-aid Act of 1944 which 
apportioned as follows: 


Fiscal Year Primary Secondary 
1946 $2,786,000 — $1,948,000 
1947-1948 5,516,000 3,882,000 
Fiscal Year Urban Total 
1946 $212,000 $4,946,000 
1947-1948 418,000 9,816,000 
Total Primary $8,302,000 
Total Secondary $5,830,000 
Total Urban $630,000 
TOTAL $14,762,000 


The Federal pro-rata share for 
ali eligible costs was 62.72 percent to 
March 1, 1948 and 62.58 percent there- 
after. 


An additional $886,108 was re- 
ceived from the U.S. Bureau of Recia- 
mation in 1948 to reimburse the State 
for relocation of the Payette Highway 
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State Highway north of Banks in 
1948. 


(State Highway 55) north of Cascade 
due to construction of Cascade 
Reservoir. 


The Federal authorization for 
Forest Highway construction for the 
1947 fiscal year amounted to slightly 
more than $2.5 miilion. A similar 
authorization for the 1948 fiscal year 
was cancelled. 


The Federal-aid Secondary pro- 
gram on county and highway district 
roads was substantial during the bien- 
nium although specific data are not 
available. 


Gross State highway user revenue 
during the 1947-1948 biennium amounted 
to approximately $19.2 million. After 
payment of $2.7 million to the counties 
and highway districts, the remainder, 
or $16.5 million, was available for 
State highway purposes. 
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Organization 


The organizational structure of 
the Bureau of Highways at the begin- 
ning of the era prior to World War II 
was the same as in the late thirties. 
The position of Maintenance and Traffic 
Engineer was created in 1941 and, in 
addition to general supervision of 
maintenance operations carried out 
through the five District engineers, 
this Division was also directiy respon- 
sible for highway signing, pavement 
marking and special traffic investiga- 
tions conducted by  Headquarter's 
personnel. 


The position of Maintenance and 
Construction Engineer was abolished 
at this same time and those duties 
related to supervision of construction 
were combined with those of the Mate- 
rials Engineer. 


The impact of World War II was 
creating shortages in supply of many 
materials, however, and the situation 
became most critical with actual United 
States entry into the conflict in Decem- 
ber 1941. In order to channel all 
available supply into areas of greatest 
need a system of priorities was initiated 
beginning January 7, 1942. A Priori- 
ties Section was created in the Bureau 
of Highways to handle administration of 
priorities at the State level. 


The positions of Commissioner of 
Public Works and Director of Highways 
were combined with I. D. Wood named 
as Director and Acting Commissioner. 
The only other significant change was 
the temporary discontinuance of the 
position of Maintenance and Traffic 
Engineer. Maintenance and traffic 
functions were transferred to the Mate- 
riais and Construction Engineer. This 
step was due to the war situation and 
a shortage of qualified personnel. By 
the end of 1944 there were 137 Depart- 
ment employees in the armed services. 


By 1945, the productive capacity 
and manpower of the Nation had been 
almost totally diverted toward those 
things necessary for prosecution of 
the war. There was a growing hope 


at this time, however, that this situa- 
tion might soon change. This hope 
became reality with the surrender of 
Germany on May 8, 1945 and the 
subsequent capitulation of Japan on 
August 14, 1945. 


In anticipation that the return to 
peace would result in a substantia! 
increase in highway operations, organ- 
ization of the Bureau of Highways was 
expanded in 1945-1946. 


The Materials Engineer was made 
responsible for general supervision of 
State highway maintenance. Super- 
vision of construction, formerly asso- 
ciated with that position, was trans- 
ferred to the Director of Highways. 


Duties formerly assigned to the 
State Office Engineer were divided and 
partially assigned to two new positions. 
Responsibility for project development 
was assigned to the new office of 
Highway Design and Plans Engineer. 


Statistical duties of the former 
Office Engineer were assigned to a 
Staff Engineer and the position of 
State Office Engineer was abolished. 


Three other new positions were 
created - Market Roads Engineer, 
Chief Locating Engineer, and Traffic 
Engineer. 


The position of Market Roads En- 
gineer was to provide liaison between 
the Department and local units of 
government in connection with the 
Federai-aid Secondary program imple- 
mented by the Federal-aid Highway Act 
of 1944.  Segments of the Secondary 
System coincident with local road sys- 
tems were a responsibility of local 
units but Federal-aid construction 
contracts were administered by the 
State. 


The Chief Locating Engineer was 
responsible for engineering studies re- 
lating to future highway construction. 
Changing conditions following the war 
created new problems in this area. 
Past highway location and design 
problems had been concerned chiefly 


with topography; now, however, soils 
and surfacing requirements for rural 
two-lane construction, the inclusion of 
urban areas and rapidly increasing 
traffic volumes introduced new compli- 
cations which materially affected 
procedures. 


Aerial photographic equipment ac- 
quired from war surplus made it pos- 
sible to reduce some preliminary ground 
survey work that would otherwise have 
been necessary. These new methods 
speeded up preliminary engineering 
work and reduced costs. 


Traffic engineering has been 
defined as "that phase of engineering 
which deals with the planning and 
geometric design of streets, highways 
and abutting lands and with traffic 
operations thereon, as their use is 
related to the safe, convenient and 
economic transportation of persons and 
goods." 


Initia! responsibilities assigned to 
this new Traffic section were highway 
signing, pavement marking, installation 
of traffic signals, studies cf high ac- 
cident locations and a review of high- 
way design plans. 


With a change of administration in 
1945, T. Matt Hally became Director of 
Highways and Acting Commissioner of 
Public Works, replacing J. D. Wood. 


The numerical designation of the 
Boise and Lewiston Districts was re- 
versed to provide consecutive number- 
ing east and west and south and 
north. The Boise District became No. 3 
and the Lewiston District, No. 4. 


Post-war operations got into full- 
swing by 1947 and the State highway 
organization expanded accordingly. 
The position of Construction Engineer 
was reinstated and a separate Mainte- 
nance Division was also established. 
Maintenance had formerly been a part 
of the Materials Division. 


The positions of Commissioner of 
Public Works and Director of High- 
ways were again separated. E. W. 
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Sinclair was appointed Commissioner 
and James Reid, Director of Highways. 
T. Matt Hally had held both positions 
under the previous administration. 


The organization of the Bureau of 
Highways in 1949-1950 remained essen- 
tially the same as in the previous bien- 
nium except for creation of the position 
of Secondary Roads Engineer in the 
Headquarters office. With this action, 
the position of Market Roads Engineer 
was abolished. Duties of this new po- 
sition were to provide the liaison be- 
tween the Bureau of Highways and lo- 
cal units in connection with the local 
Federal-aid Secondary system. 


The only other personnel change 
was the appointment of J. R. McKinney 
as Commissioner of Public Works to re- 
piace E. W. Sinciair. 


Construction 


The realization that a peace time 
highway system lacked the capacity 
and strength to carry military loads 
caused the emphasis to change to con- 
structing strategically important roads. 
Additionaliy, the loss of minerals from 
foreign countries caused more attention 
to be placed on developing minerals 
within the United States. These needs 
were given emphasis in 1941, but with 
the declaration of war in December 
1941, all Federal-aid apportionments for 
highways were stopped. They were 
later again made available but re- 
stricted to defense projects. 


Al prior construction programs 
were cancelled causing profound 
changes in the construction program 
for the duration of the war. Volume 
of work was substantially reduced and 
scheduled projects were on the Strate- 
gic Highway Network or for providing 
access to natural resources and to 
military installations. 


The Strategic Highway System 
was selected by personnel of the 
Bureau of Highways and the U. 5. 
Bureau of Public Roads. It consisted 
of 1,215 miles of State highways con- 
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sidered vitai to the movement of troops 
and war materials. 


Roads tapping natural resources 
led to reserves of critical materials 
such as timber, zinc, tungsten, anti- 
mony and mercury. None of these 
roads were a part of the State High- 
way System. 


Expenditures for construction du- 
ring the 18 month period ending June 
30, 1942 were just under $5.6 million. 
Contracts for State highway construc- 
tion completed or awarded during 1941- 
1942 involved a total of 570 miles. In 
addition to this the State cooperated 
with local units of government in con- 
struction of approximately 80 miles of 
roads not on the State Highway 
System. 


1943-1944 was the biennium when 
operations were most affected by the 
war. The primary objectives of the 
Department were directed to those 
activities which facilitated wartime op- 
erations and particularly highway 
transportation. Highway improvements 
in areas of heavy agricultural produc- 
tion as well as on access roads to mili- 
tary establishments, mines and timber 
were included. Nearly all highway 
construction required approval of the 
War Production Board. Priorities were 
required on equipment, steel, lumber, 
and other essential materials. 


The number of highway personnel 
on June 30, 1944 was 52 percent below 
the corresponding date in 1942 making 
it extremely difficult to carry on nor- 
mal highway functions, especially field 
surveys for new construction. 


Construction operations were fur- 
ther limited by declining revenue ac- 
companied by an increase in require- 
ments for maintenance of the existing 
highway system. A great problem fac- 
ing all highway agencies was the pre- 
paration for post-war rehabilitation of 
various highway systems due to the 
war emergency. 


During this period highways were 
considered to be an expendabie item. 


The post-war period would require a 
program materially greater than normal, 
especially for rehabilitating damaged 
roads. Plans had been developed by 
the Department for such a program es- 
timated to cost about $4.0 million and 
efforts were underway to develop ad- 
ditional plans. 


Construction expenditures during 
the period juiy 1, 1942 to June 30, 
1944 were slightly over $6.5 million. 
Contracts completed or awarded during 
the period involved 266.1 miles of ac- 
cess roads not on the State Highway 
System but which served mines, forest 
resources and military facilities. 


Additiona! construction was pro- 
vided through projects financed with 
Forest Highway funds. Work completed 
or underway involved 25.6 miles at an 
estimated cost of $881,000, all on the 
State Highway System. 


The lifting of wartime restrictions 
in 1945-1946 led to a rapid increase in 
traffic, thus imposing extremely heavy 
demands on a weakened State Highway 
System. 


Gasoline rationing, which had 
been imposed December 1, 1942, was 
relaxed in 1944 and again in early 
1943. With complete removal on Au- 
qust 15, 1945, it seemed that everyone 
took to the road to relieve pent-up 
restraints accumulated during the war 
years. 


On October 2, 1945, a Congres- 
sional Concurrent Resolution was 
approved bringing into effect the pro- 
visions of the Federal-aid Highway Act 
of 1944. It was anticipated that this 


Relocation north of Cascade due to 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation reservoir 
on the Payette River. 
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release of funds would be converted 
rapidly into contracts through projects 
developed under the Advance Engi- 
neering Program and to provide em- 
ployment for returning war veterans. 


There was a shortage of man- 
power in the immediate post war pe- 
riod, and also a shortage of needed 
equipment and materials due largely to 
widespread labor disturbances in 1946. 
As a result, the 1945-1946 program 
became largely one of reconstruction. 


Construction expenditures during 
1945-1946 were slightly less than $2.7 
milion. This was about 40 percent of 
the amount spent during the previous 
two years. Contract awards in 1945- 
1946 totalled only little more than $4.0 
million. The first post-war Federai-aid 
proiect was for 15.7 miles between 
Bliss and Wendel! costing $692,000. It 
was awarded May 4, 1946.  Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of State construction 
expenditures in 1845-1946 were for 
projects on the local road system. 


As the general economy began 
to adjust from war-oriented to peace- 
time activities in 1947-1948, the 
construction program also returned 
to pre-war levels. Construction ex- 
penditures during 1947-1948 amounted 
to $13.3 million compared with the $2.7 
million in the 1945-1946 period. 


Rapidiy rising prices led to a 
reduction in the number of miles of 
road actually constructed despite an 
increase in both State and Federal-aid 
funds. The index of construction 
costs rose approximately 56 percent 
from 1946 to 1948. 


A total of 402 miles of construc- 
tion utilizing Federal-aid and State 
matching funds was started and com- 
pleted during the 1947-1948 biennium 
together with completion of 633 miles 
begun during the previous biennium. 
An additional 127.5 miles were placed 
under contract but not completed. 


This program was supplemented 
by a substantial State financed better- 
ment program which consisted of 
replacement of surfacing and some 
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widening where required by increased 
traffic volumes. Although the resuit- 
ing improvements did not represent 
reconstruction to current standards, 
they did provide acceptabie facilities. 


A full construction program dur- 
ing this biennium was inhibited by two 
basic problems: available revenue, 
and the lack oí manpower. Although 
State-raised highway user revenues 
increased substantially, they barely 
kept pace with increasing costs. 


It was also impossible to recruit 
adequate personnel since salary scales 
were substantially lower than in adja- 
cent States, Federal agencies and pri- 
vate industry. The iower salary sche- 
dule also made it difficult to retain 
personnel and even more difficuit to 
recruit new engineering graduates. 


During the late thirties it was 
observed that many structures con- 
structed after about 1935 were begin- 
ning to show serious distress by 
cracking and  disintegrating. The 
problem appeared to be confined to 
southeastern idaho and, to the best 
knowledge available, was not a probiem 
with inspection or construction prac- 
tices. In December 194i, an article 
appeared in a technical journai describ- 
ing a similar problem in parts of Cali- 
fornia and describing a test on the 
aggregate and Portland Cement in 
combination which showed the material 
to have an excessive growth. idaho 
began testing aggregates from south- 
eastern Idaho in combination with the 
several brands of cement from normal 
supply sources and learned that the 
same growth within the concrete was 
occurring with some brands of cement 
and not others. 


California reported that alkali 
within the cement reacted with aggre- 
gates containing certain silicates similar 
to glass, thus forming a new compound 
having € volume much greater than 
before reacting.  Pressures developed 
within the concrete were sufficienti to 
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Disintegration of concrete due to 
reaction of chemicals in cement and 
aggregate. Specifying € minimum 
limit of chemicals responsible 
effected a cure. 


cause cracking. Weathering or water 
freezing and thawing within the cracks 
caused further disruption until it was 
even possible to remove chunks of 
concrete by hand. Structures particu- 
larly affected were the Pocatello Sub- 
way, the Gould Street Overhead in 
Pocatello, and the Idaho Falls Under- 
pass. Numerous other structures and 
bridges dispiayed distress in the curb 
and hand rails. 


The Boise Materials Laboratory 
continued the investigation of aggre- 
gate statewide and found other areas 
were also susceptible including sources 
in northern Idaho. Sufficient informa- 
tion was accumulated and analyzed to 
warrant the State to adopt specifica- 
tions limiting the amount of alkali in 
the Portland Cement. California, 
Washingion, Alabama, Nebraska and 
Kansas afflicted with this problem 
adopted a similar course. 


The first structure constructed 
after World War II in which low alkali 
cement was used was on an access 
road to a cheese factory and oil refin- 
ery at Pocatello. Concrete for this 
structure was made from the same type 
aggregates as used in the Pocatello 
Subway and Gould Street Overhead. 
Twenty-five years after construction 
there was no evidence of any distress 
in the curbs or any other part of the 
structure. 


During this era the laboratory 
also began investigating various tests 
on soils and design procedures to es- 
tablish a scientific basis for pavement 
and base thickness design. Here 
again, Idaho, along with a majority of 
other states, followed in California's 
footsteps. Although many problems 
were evident in the procedures, it was 
apparent that pavements were begin- 
ning to perform more satisfactorily. 


Construction Equipment 1940-1950 


During World War 1! the many 
airports constructed in the United 
States and those used overseas for 
military purposes required paved 
surfaces to carry the heavy bombers. 
Plant production, however, did not 
Increase greatly during this period 
Since existing hot planis and pavers 
proved to be quite adequate to meet 
both military and civilian requirements. 


The Barber-Greene plant became 
the principal unit used by the military 
forces. Thus, many returning Army 
Engineer and Seabee personnel were 
thoroughly familiar with its operation. 


After World War II, further de- 
velopment both in hot plant design and 
in paving equipment was made but ca- 
pacities did not greatly increase at 
this time. Reliability of this equipment 
had improved, however, and some new 
innovations were being tried. Instead 
of stacking one unit above another, as 
in pre-war hot plants, a horizontal 
arrangement was tried. This permitted 
individual units, transported on trail- 
ers, to be merely backed into position, 
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lifted up off the pneumatic tires and 
they were ready to operate. Other 
types of plants which traveled on the 
road were also manufactured, thereby 
practically eliminating the motor patrol 
method of mixing used in the pre-war 
era. 


However, many pre-war opera- 
tions were stil used in 1949, some 
with little change. In 1939, about 
5,000,000 tons of asphalt were used 
nationally while in 1949, this figure 
was 7,000,000 tons. Data are not 
avallable for Idaho but it is reasonable 
to assume that a like increase occurred. 


Concrete ready-mix plants were 
also becoming quite common in the 
larger populated centers. Yet few 
such plants were found in the smaller 
communities. 


Earthwork operations were rapidly 
changing with the use of high-speed 
rubber-tired tractors to pull the 
Scraper. These were loaded by pushing 


Birch Creek uses State Highway 28 as 
springtime channel in 1948. 


with a crawler tractor. These units 
could carry seven to twelve yards of 
earth at speeds of 25-30 miles an hour 
as compared to 3-4 miles an hour for 
a crawier tractor. The materia! could 
also be transported longer distances 
for less cost which permitted improved 
geometrics and structural design of the 
highway. Elimination of the short 
hauls of earth avoided the necessity of 
contour alignment. Larger and larger 
embankments became more common. 


Maintenance 


World War Ii created very severe 
problems for maintenance operations 
due to shortages of personnel, togeth- 
er with restrictions on materials and 
equipment. The cutoff of reconstruc- 
tion for many miles of the non- 
strategic system placed a severe bur- 
den on maintenance trying to keep the 
roads adequately serviceable. Main- 
tenance assumed greater importance 
than under peacetime conditions. 


Many miles cf roadway had been 
programmed for reconstruction or new 


surfacing in 1941-1942. As previously 
noted, the first bituminous surface 
treatments using road oil were placed 
in 1927. By 1940, some 2,845 miles of 
highway had received this treatment 
and were giving very satisfactory ser- 
vice. The resulting reduction in loss 
of gravel or rock surfacing, elimination 
of dust and an improved travelway for 
the public were definite assets to im- 
proved travel. About 200 miles were 
added to the system each year. An 
additional 200 miles were given an ad- 
ded bituminous iift and a seal coat, or 
both, to strengthen the pavement and 
maintain a smooth riding surface. 


Because of material and equipment 
restrictions, it was determined that 4 
program of stockpiling of material for 
future use should be undertaken. 
Aggregate for road mix and cover coat 
material was stockpiled in this manner. 
By the fali of 1942, material for some 
350-400 miles had been programmed 
and contracts let. This material was 
used the following year and by the 
fall of 1943 practically all mileage in 
urgent need of treatment had been 
repaired. 


Spring breakup after World War If, 
State Highway 28 near Birch Creek. 


Although snow removal activities 
had been expanded in response to 
public demand for year-around opere- 
tion of motor vehicles, problems during 
the 1941-1942 biennium were generally 
not severe since most areas of the 
State experienced a relatively light 
snowfall. A total of 4,283 miles of 
State highways were Kent clear of 
snow in 1941-1942. A total of 
1,259,250 linea: feet of snow fence was 
also placed during this season in areas 
subject to drifting snow. Sanding was 
done on steep grades and short 
curves. No salt or calcium chloride 
was used, however, due to a lack of 
adequate storage. Spreading of sand 
was generally by hand although some 
power-operated machines were tried 
for the first time in one District. 


By the end of 1942, the Bureau 
of Highways had acquired or rebuilt 85 
equipment storage shelters at strategic 
iocations on the State Highway System. 
Seven completely new shelters were 
included in this program. Many of the 
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older buildings had been very inade- 
quate, This was especially true in 
areas where extensive snow removal 
operations were involved. 


During the 18-month period end- 
ing October 31, 1942, a total of $1.8 
million was spent on maintenance on 
the 4,474-mile State Highway System. 
This represented approximately 32 
percent of all State-raised highway 
revenue. Snow removal and ice- 
control cost was $188,055. 


As noted in comments made at the 
close of the "Depression Era" of this 
history, an important forward step 
was made in 1941 with the creation of 
a section specifically responsible for 
traffic engineering. Many of the acti- 
vities of this section support and en- 
hance the maintenance activity. 


Department manufactured paint 
Striper of the 1930's and 1946's. 


One of the essential functions of 
this Traffic section related to the de- 
sign of traffic control devices. Signs 
of all kinds, pavement marking, traffic 
signal equipment, and the design and 
use of reflectorized guide posts, bridge 
wing posts, and culvert markers were 
developed and specifications for their 
use established. Special pavement 
markings and islands or other devices 
for channelizing traffic were an impor- 
tant part of this work. A State man- 
ual of uniform traffic control devices 
was prepared to assure that the utility 
of these devices would not be lessened 
or destroyed by lack of uniformity in 
design, location and use. 


There were some 25,000 traffic 
signs of various types in place on the 
State Highway System ai the close of 
1942. Many signs required repainting 
each year and, in some areas with 
serious vandalism, repairs and repaint- 
ing three or four times a year were 
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not uncommon. Reflectorized signs 
were an innovation introduced in 194i- 
1942. These signs provide a refiec- 
terized background which silhouettes 
the symbol or message carried. Such 
signs also gave the same message at 
night as during daylight hours. They 
were also less costly than button or 
other types of reflectorized signs. 


During the summer of 1941, 2,050 
miles of the State Highway System re- 
ceived a yellow center-line marking. 
in addition, 160 miles of white barrier 
line to designate. "no passing” zones 
were required. 


Pavement marking work was per- 
formed by two crews operating out of 
Headquarters. These same crews aiso 
placed "School", "Stop", and/or  "Pe- 
destrian Crossing" pavemeni markings 
at 275 locations. 


Here again, the shortage of ma- 
terials and supplies limited pavement 
marking activities during 1942 to ap- 
proximately 700 miles of highway where 
needs were most critical. 


Maintenance of the roadway sur- 
face was given highest priority during 
1943-1944. The objective was to con- 
serve tires and irreplaceable motor ve- 
hicles and to reduce fuel consumption 
by keeping roadway surfaces in the 
best possible travel condition. 


To this end, numerous stockpiles 
of crushed material were manufactured 
and placed at various locations so that 
materials would be readily available to 
make necessary base and surface re- 
pairs. An extensive program of seal- 
coating was then initiated to revitalize 
end preserve existing bituminous sur- 
faces. 


During 1943-1944, State forces 
added base and surfacing to 75 miles, 
reworked some 125 miles of bituminous 
surface, and seal-coated approximately 
275 miies. In addition, contract work 
included 25 miles of bituminous lift and 
475 miles of seal-coat. 


Maintenance of shoulders, ditches, 
drainage and right-of-way are also 


vital elements of the highway facility 
but were assigned a secondary priority 
because of shortages of essential 
eguipment and manpower. 


Snow removal operations during 
the winter of 1942-1943 were extremeiy 
difficult and costly due to generally 
heavy snowfall and the poor condition 
of equipment. Spring floods, due to 
the heavy runoff from the snow pack 
and frozen condition of soils in the lo- 
wer valleys, also caused considerable 
damage to both highways and bridges. 
Major damage was along the Boise 
River and Mores Creek and in the 
Carey, Arco and Challis areas. 


The winter of 1943-1944 was much 
less severe and all roads were easily 
kept open to traffic. 


Snow removal costs for the 1943- 
1944 bienniums for 4,260 miles of high- 
way was $572,869 or 18 percent of ail 
maintenance expenditures. 


Pavement marking was minimal 
during this period because of a short- 
age of material and because of à rea- 
sonably acceptabie condition of exist- 
ing markings. Some 75 miles of 
center-line was placed where high traf- 
fic volumes existed. The program for 
1944 involved 1,500 miles of the State 
Highway System. A "broken" or "in- 
termittent" type marking was also 
adopted at this time to reduce the cost 
of paint materials. 


During 1945-1946 generai or rou- 
tine maintenance problems were also 
compounded by the same shortages of 
manpower and equipment that plagued 
the construction program. 


Labor availability had improved 
slightly but the quality of work accom- 
plished was down and wages were 
higher. Equipment and repair parts 
were very difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to obtain. Materials such as 
lumber, cement, steei and paint were 
in short supply and not readily ob- 
tainable on the open market. In the 
face of these problems, highway traffic 
during the first six months of 1946 
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did increase to levels substantially 
above those prevailing in 1941. 


The stockpile program, which had 


become a part of construction activity, 
was continued in areas where a need 
for road surface and base repairs was 
anticipated. Approximately 500,006 
tons of this material was contracted for 
and used during 1945. There was an 
even greater demand for such material 
in 1946. 


In addition to routine maintenance 
functions, the following extraordinary 
type maintenance projects were accom- 
plished in 1945 or programmed in 1946: 


State Forces 1945 
Tear up and relay 36.2 
Resurface 36.2 
Seal coat 115.2 
Bituminous surface treated 1.4 
New bituminous surface 0.9 
Base added 3.1 
TOTAL 193.6 
Contract 1945 1946 
Seal coat 326.0 475.0 
Bituminous 
treatment 52.5 25.0 
New bituminous 
mat 18.6 165.0 
Added base 
and surface 12.6 30.0 
TOTAL 409.7 695.0 


Data concerning actual State force 
work are not availabie for 1946 but are 
estimated to have been more than dou- 
bie the volume of 1945. 


It was possible io increase routine 
maintenance operations on shoulders, 
drainage and the right-of-way although 
a more desirable level could not be 
achieved due to lack of adequate 
equipment.  Considerable attention was 
given to signing and to encroachments 
on the highway right-of-way. A new 
power mower was purchased for sach 
District. A chemical soil sterilant was 
first used to control plant growth 
around guard raiis, guide posts and 
signs. 
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Snow removal was also a problem 
because of a lack of adequate equip- 
ment and general equipment condition. 
Approximately 4,200 miles of highway 
were kept open during the biennium. 
The program of sanding icy surfaces 
was increased substantialy. This was 
an important safety measure because 
of worn tires, increased traffic volumes 
and high speeds in the post-war peri- 
od. Total cost of snow and ice control 
during 1945-1946 was approximately 
$600,000. 


The inability to obtain adequate 
Supplies of paint and necessary equip- 
ment continued and  necessitated a 
reduction in the program of center- 
line striping. Sufficient white paint 
was obtained to place markings on 
1,200 miles of highways in 1944. The 
program dropped to 700 miles in 1945 
while 1,500 to 1,800 miles were sche- 
duled for 1946. A "broken" or "inter- 
mittent" line was used for most of this 
mileage. Top priority was again given 
to road markings such as "School", 
"School Crossing", and "Stop" indica- 
tions. Approximately 300 such mark- 
ings were placed each year. 


Total maintenance cost for the 
1945-1946 biennium was $4.2 million, an 
increase of almost one-third over the 
previous two years. This activity 
also consumed more than 40 percent 
of State highway user revenue. 


Routine maintenance operations 
during 1947-1948 were complicated by 
a number of conditions. Highways had 
been considered expendable during the 
World War Ji years resulting in serious 
deterioration which was aggravated by 
the increased number of trucks and 
heavier loads in the post-war period. 
Continuing shortages of manpower and 
some materials contributed to the prob- 
lem. Also, serious flooding in some 
areas caused considerable highway 
damage in the spring of 1948. 


To alleviate the load-carrying de- 
ficiencies of the State Highway System 
as much as possible, a special mainte- 
nance program was initiated. The ob- 
jective of this program was to provide 


a thicker base and suríace on sections 
of highway having acceptable alignment 
and grade. The mileage involved in 
this special maintenance program for 
the two year period July 1, 1946 to 
June 30, 1948 included: 


Type of Work State Forces 
Tear-up and relay 173 
Resurface 120 

Seal coat 218 
Suríace treatment i8 

New surface added 34 
TOTAL 563 
Type of Work Contract Total 
Tear-up and relay 30 203 
Resuríace Hu 281 
Seal coat 502 820 


Surface treatment 32 50 
New surface added 44 108 
TOTAL 899 1462 


High water and flooding during 
the period of October 1947 to July 1, 
1948, exceeded any previously known 
in the history of the Bureau of High- 
ways. Damage occurred in all five 
Districts but was heaviest in the Boise 
and Lewiston Districts. 


The rainy season began in Octo- 
ber 1947 and continued weil into the 
summer of 1948, terminating with 
storms of cloudburst proportions about 
mid-June. The excessive moisture of 
winter and early spring caused tne 
soil to become saturated and unstable, 
resulting in many landslides. 


Highway cut opened to traffic. 


Clearing snow from highway cut in 
1948-49 west of American Falls, 
Road was closed fer a week. 


Most of the extensive damage oc- 
curred along U.S. Highway 95 in the 
Salmon and Little Saimon River area. 
The highway was partially or entirely 
destroyed at 18 separate locations 
within a distance of 1.31 miles. One 
structure was damaged beyond repair 
and another damaged extensively. 


Cloudbursts in late spring along 
the Clearwater River brought thousands 
of yards of debris down on the Lewis 
and Ciark Highway. Immediate repairs 
were undertaken by maintenance forces 
and application was made for an allot- 
ment of $1.1 million of Federal disaster 
relief funds tc help finance permanent 
replacement. 
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Snow removal caused no unusual 
problems during 1947-1948. In moun- 
tainous areas where removal was nor- 
mally difficult, snowstorms were inter- 
mittent, permitting clearing to be ac- 
complished between storms. Snow and 
ice control on 4,313.2 miles of the 
State Highway System was accomplished 
at a cost of $361,749. All mountain 
passes were kept íree of snow excepi 
for Galena Summit on U.S. Highway 93 
(State Highway 75) and Idaho City- 
Lowman on State Highway 21. 


A central sign shop was estab- 
lished iate in 1947 at Boise to fabricate 
signs for aH Districts under the direc- 
tion of the Traffic Division. Produc- 
tion was 700 to 800 signs each month 
with an ultimate goal of 1,000 to 1,400 
units. Increasing use of reflectorized 
signs continued. 


The  pavement-marking program 
was again extended with a total of 
2,675 miles of broken, yellow center- 
line marking applied during 1947. Two 
Crews operating from Boise Headguar- 
ters accomplished this work. 


Equipment was improved during 
the winter of 1948 and two new trucks 
complete with large compressor units 
were purchased. A total of 2,800 
miles of center-line and 200 miles of 
"no passing" barrier-line were applied 
during 1948 at a rate of 40 to 45 miles 
daily. 


Approximately 225 pavement 
markings were placed at school and 
other high-hazard locations. 


A motor vehicle accident file 
showing the location of accidents to- 
gether with a series of accident spot 
maps were  estabiished January i, 
1948. These records were designed to 
identify high accident locations to per- 
mit intensified enforcement activities 
and to investigate possible corrective 
measures. 


Total maintenance cost during the 
biennium was $5.0 miilion or 36 percent 
of State highway user revenue avail- 
able for Bureau of Highways purposes. 


County and highway district oper- 
ations increased considerably during 
1940-1947 compared with 1939. Con- 
struction and right-of-way expendi- 
tures increased by about one-third and 
maintenance by nearly 13 percent. 
Actual revenue totaled $3,650,006 in 
1940 and $3,623,000 in 1941, while 
disbursements were $3,724,000 and 
$3,803,000 respectively. 


Local contributions of matching 
funds for construction on the State 
Highway System remained at a rela- 
tively low level. Also, there was a 
growing reluctance on the part of local 
units to acquire rights-of-way for 
State highways in accordance with past 
practice. 


Revenue and expenditures during 
1942-1943 were somewhat lower than 
the pricr biennium, with revenue for 
the two years at $6,732,000 and dis- 
bursements at $5,907,000. 


The downward trend in income 
from local tax levies to support local 
roads continued, indicating an in- 
creased reliance on State highway user 
revenue to finance operations.  How- 
ever, cash-on-hand of counties and 
highway districts showed a marked in- 
crease at the end of 1943 ta $2.6 
million as compared to $1.1 million at 
the beginning of 1940. 


Construction by local units on 
local roads was reduced substantially 
during this period due to restrictions 
imposed by World War 11. The program 
benefited, however, through the use 
of about $600,000 per year in special 
State highway funds to build local 
roads in addition to the regular alloca- 
tion of State highway user revenues. 


The highway bonded indebtedness 
of loca! governmental units (excluding 
cities) at the end of 1943 was $3.3 
million compared with a high level of 
$17.9 million at the end of 1927. 


The county and highway district 
road systems comprised 24,111 miles 
with an improved road mileage of 15,351 
miles or 64 percent of the total. 


income continued at a lower ievel 
in subsequent vears with revenues at 
$3.9 million in 1945 and $5.5 million in 
1947. Disbursements were $3.6 million 
in 1945 and $5.2 million in 1947. 


Improvement in the financia! 
picture was evident in 1947, however, 
when bonded indebtedness was reduced 
to $1.5 million at year-end. 


Summary 1919-1950 


The period from March 31, 1919 
-- when the highway function was as- 
signed to the Bureau of Highways 
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under the Department oí Public Works 
-- to March 9, 1950, when the Bureau 
became the Department of Highways 
was one of unprecedented growth. The 
State Highway System in 1919 consisted 
of about 2,200 miles with less than 50 
miles of pavement and was expanded to 
4,500 miles with 1,000 miles of pave- 
ment in 1930 and 5,128 miles with 
3,600 miles paved in 1950. Fig. 3 in 
the Appendix shows the comparative 
status of the system during this 
period. Registrations of automobiles 
and trucks increased from about 51,000 
in 1921 to an estimated 265,000 in 1950. 
(See Fig. 2 in the Appendix.) 


During this period the total miles 
traveled per year increased and the 
ioad carried per truck also increased 
greatly, probably by at least three 
times. Speeds advanced from about 
25 to 30 miles-per-hour to an average 
speed of over 50. 


The mileage of roads in the State 
in 1950 included 2,744 miles on the 
Federal-aid Primary System, 3,109 
miies on the Secondary system (both 
State and local) and 1,130 miles on the 
Forest Highway System. The counties 
and highway districts were responsible 
for 25,438 miles. National Forest De- 
velopment roads consisted of 5,620 
miles, and Indian Reservation roads 
totalled 579 miles. 


Fig. 4 in tne Appendix shows a 
summary of Federal-aid funds available 
for use on the State Highway System 
from June 1917 to June 30, 1950. 


The change to a Bureau of High- 
ways under the Department of Public 
Works was a part of a reorganization 
of State government advocated by 
Governor D. W. Davis in order to 
place al State administrative functions 
directly under the control of his office. 
He reasoned that such control was 
essential to carrying out responsibili- 
ties imposed on the Governor by virtue 
of his election. 


Highway administration was car- 
ried out through a Commissioner of 
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Public Works and his subordinate, a 
Director of Highways. Both officials 
were appointed by and served at the 
pleasure of the Governor. Policies 
were generaliy established by the Gov- 
ernor with the degree of control vary- 
ing from one incumbent to another. 


Gubernatorial control of State 
highways ultimately led to extensive 
use of political patronage in the selec- 
tion of a substantia] portion of Bureau 
of Highways personnel. This was par- 
ticularly true of maintenance and cleri- 
cal staff although engineering and 
technical personnel were far from being 
immune. 


Shortly after reorganization be- 
came effective, there was a substantial 
expansion in the staff which the Bu- 
reau of Highways had inherited from 
its predecessor, the State Highway 
Commission. This expansion was at 
least partly necessary to cope with the 
rapid growth in the highway program 
with increased State funding and full 
implementation of the Federal-aid 
highway program. 


Changes were made in the organ- 
ization frequently during the 31 years 
of the Bureau oi Highways existence. 
At times a Director of Highways served 
as Acting Commissioner of Public Works 
and at other times the Commissioner 
assumed both positions. Numerous 
changes in the internal organization 
were made depending on the amount of 
construction under contract. The po- 
sition of Construction Engineer and 
Maintenance Engineer were sometimes 
combined and at other times assigned 
to other staff positions as the work- 
load fluctuated. 


A Materials Engineer was assigned 
in 1921 with the University of idaho 
performing the testing. Later a labor- 
atory was provided at Boise and a 
complete facility constructed there in 
1939. Requirements for testing and 
inspection became more and more 
necessary to assure an adequately 
designed and constructed road system. 


A Planning Survey was created in 
1935 to research highway needs and to 
provide other factual information re- 
garding the total highway system, 
revenues, expenditures and accom- 
plishments as measured by mileages of 
improved highways. This data pro- 
vided factual guidance for the State 
Legislature. The survey also provided 
information to the Federal government 
for evaluation in conjunction with 
potential Federal legislation. 


World War II brought a virtual 
halt to the construction of roads on 
the State Highway System except for 
the Strategic Network of about 1,100 
miles and access roads to mineral 
deposits and military  instaliations. 
Maintenance forces were  unabie to 
maintain the System at its pre-war 
condition and by 1945 some reconstruc- 
tion of a large part of the System was 
necessary, thus becoming the major ef- 
fort immediately following World War II. 


The  Grest Depression, which 
had its beginning in 1930, created 
many problems in financing the State 
Highway System but it also gave added 
impetus to traffic. Demands by the 
traveling public called for an all- 
weather paved highway adequate to 
carry ever larger trucks at higher 
speeds. Federal government  emer- 
gency relief funds were vital to the 
growth of the State Highway System 
during this period. State highway 
revenues did decrease and pressures 
from local units for a greater share 
further reduced available funds to 
the State. 


Major construction projects were 
tied very closely to available Federal- 


aid funds. During this period State 
revenues were always sufficient to 
match Federal-aid funds whether for 
the Primary, Secondary or Urban 
Systems. Very careful planning was 
necessary to meet State obligations and 
provide the necessary funds for main- 
tenance, snow removal and traffic 
operations. 


Several major floods caused dis- 
ruption of the system during this pe- 
riod. The flooding in north Idaho in 
1933 and 1948 was particularly de- 
structive. Severe winters occurred 
every few years, sometimes doubling 
snow removal costs for the winter. 
The Bureau of Highways managed to 
overcome most of these problems and 
keep the system open except for short 
delays. 


The 1949 Legislature appointed a 
study committee to review and research 
highway operations and make recom- 
mendations as to financing, including 
the taxing structure, organization, 
long-range plans, and the ability of 
the State to maintain the State High- 
way System. This study resulted in 
Jegisiation creating a new Department 
of Highways to inherit all highway 
functions of the Bureau of Highways 
in the Department of Public Works. 
This action became effective March 9, 
1950. The Department then became 
functional under a Commissioner of 
Highways with a Chief Engineer as 
Deputy. The Department also had a 
six member advisory board to review 
and analyze both long-and short range 
programs and to hear and appraise 
proposals of interested groups. 


This legisiation provided the first 
specific allocation of State highway 
user revenue for use on city streets. 
Cities having a population of 2,500 or 
more were to receive four percent of 
the local share, or 1.2 percent of the 
total revenue. The distribution to 
individual cities was prorated on the 
basis of population. 


Counties and highway districts 
were to receive 96 percent of the total 
local share of revenue, or 28.8 percent 
of the total revenues to the State 
Highway Fund. 


The distribution to each county 
was by the following formula: 


10$ to be divided equally; 


45% to be proportioned on the 
basis of mileage of improved 
roads on the county systems; 


45% to be proportioned on the 
basis of revenue from total State 
motor vehicle registrations to 
revenues within each county 
during the preceding year. 


Within a county, distribution to 
highway districts was to be made on 
the same formula basis applying to the 
county. 


This formuia was developed by 
the Public Administration Service, 
which served as consultant to the 
Legislative Highway Study Committee. 
These factors were selected because of 
the ready availability of data and dif- 
ficulty of manipulation of those data. 
Weights were chosen so as to minimize 
differences in revenue to individual 
units under the new and previous 
distribution procedures. Some differ- 
ences were inevitable. The general 
effect, however, was to reduce reve- 
nue to the more populous counties and 
to increase revenue to the larger, less 
densely populated areas. 


Significant changes were again 
made by the 1951 Regular Session of 
the Idaho Legislature. These were 
accomplished through repeal of the 
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Highway Administration Act of 1950 
and enactment of the Highway 
Administration Act of 1951, 


The position of State Highway 
Commissioner was abolished, with its 
powers and duties transferred to a 
State Board of Highway Directors. 
This Board consisted of three members 
appointed by the Governor and subject 
to confirmation by the Idaho Senate. 
Members were appointed for staggered 
terms of six years, and no more than 
two members could be of the same po- 
litical party. Board members could be 
removed only for cause after a formal 
hearing. The Board was required to 
meet at least once each month.  Nu- 
merous powers and duties of the 
Board were set forth in the law. 


This Act also created the position 
of State Highway Engineer. It was 
required that the position be filled 
with a registered professional engineer 
holding an idaho license. That indi- 
vidual was required to have five years 
experience in modern highway engi- 
neering, with at least three years in 
an administrative capacity involving the 
direction of a substantial engineering 
staff. 


This Act became effective July 1, 
1951. The first Board members ap- 
pointed were Roscoe C. Rich, who was 
elected Chairman; W. Fisher Ellsworth; 
and Leonard K. Floan. The Board ap- 
pointed Earle V. Miller, a top-ranking 
engineer from the Arizona Highway 
Department, to be State Highway Engi- 
neer effective July 1, 1951. 


The State Highway Engineer was 
also the Chief Administrative Officer 
of the Department of Highways, func- 
tioning within the framework of policies 
and procedures established by the 
State Board of Highway Directors. 


Recognizing the great need for 
additional highway revenues, the 1951 
Legislative Session enacted a weight- 
distance tax to be paid by operators of 
buses, trucks and _ trailers. The 
legislation established fee scheduies 
varying by type of operation, declared 
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vehicle gross weight, and specified a 
taxing schedule dependent upon the 
type of fuel used. This fee, multi- 
plied by the miles traveled, was used 
to determine the amount of the tax. 


The gross weight, according to 
this Act, was defined as the scale 
weight of the vehicle plus the maximum 
load to be carried, as stated by the 
licensee in his application. 


The 1953 Session Laws imposed a 
tax of six cents per gallon on ail 
special motor fuels. Special motor fuel 
was defined as any combustible gas or 
liquid suitable for propulsion of motor 
vehicles, except gasoline. The tax 
rate was the same as that previousiy 
set for gasoline. 


The weight-distance tax enacted 
in 1951 was also amended by the 1953 
Legislature in an effort to eliminate 
two difficulties which had developed 
in administration. This tax was self- 
assessed by the truck operator. 
Checking and auditing of the many 
reports was costiy, and evasions were 
difficult to control.  Reciprocity with 
adjoining states for interstate-operated 
vehicles was another problem. As a 
result, the 1953 Legislature modified 
the ton-mile tax to provide a system of 
annual fees based on gross vehicle 
weight, with an additional use-plate 
fee for those vehicles with a declared 
gross weight exceeding 24,000 pounds. 
Any such vehicles operated for more 
than 30,000 miles annually within idaho 
were subject to a ton-mile tax on this 
excess travel. The Governor was also 
given broad powers of reciprocity with 
other states under the Act. 


Operators of vehicles carrying 
products of the forest, mine or farm 
could pay the same plate fees as 
charged other operators of vehicles, or 
had the option of paying on a weight- 
distance basis. It was estimated that 
this revision would provide a small 
increase in the revenue collected. 


Concern over pavement structure 
design and the ever increasing voiume 
of large trucks using the highways led 
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the Western Association of State High- 
way Officials to request the Highway 
Research Board of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences to supervise construc- 
tion and to conduct a test of various 
asphalt pavement designs undergoing 
traffic at various axle loadings. All 
states comprising the Western Associa- 
tion, except Arizona and the Territory 
of Hawaii, participated in this research 
project. The U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads and members of industry, in- 
cluding trucking and automobile asso- 
ciations, truck and trailer manufactur- 
ers, petroleum companies, and the 
U.S. Army Ordnance Corps, were also 
involved. Universities and numerous 
individuais likewise contributed to the 
test. The total cost of the project was 
about $900,000. 


The site selected for the test was 
between the Utah State Line and 
Malad, idaho. Construction of the test 
road began in November 1952. Test 
runs began in 1953 and continued untii 
May of 1954. 


The results of this test were most 
helpful to the western states and con- 
firmed many design concepts and pro- 
cedures in use. The road test also 
correlated the life of the pavement 
with deflections which varied with 
thickness. Cracking in the outer 
wheel paths had always been observed 
to be much more frequent than in the 
inner wheel paths. Paving of shoulders 
reduced distress in the outer wheel 
path to a point showing no more dis- 
tress than the inner wheel path. 
These observations and data developed 
from them were used by the western 
states to improve pavement design 
procedures. For example, paved 
shoulders became a common practice 
within very few years. 


Findings from the WASHO Road 
Test were further utilized in the 
design of the  nationaliy-supported 
AASHO (American Association of State 
Highway Officials} Road Test. This 
test track was located in Illinois and 
testing was done between October 1958 
and November 1960. This research 
project was also supervised by the 
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Highway Research Board and invoived 
both asphait and concrete pavements. 


Concrete and steel bridges and 
truck axle loadings up to 30,000 
pounds singie axie and 48,000 pounds 
tandem  axies were analyzed. Data 
from the AASHO test were still under- 
going analysis by researchers several 
years after completion of the actual 
traffic operation. 


These findings added considerabie 
support to the design criteria in use 
but also established a concept of pave- 
ment serviceability and performance 
which provided  much-needed data 
concerning the relationships of fatigue 
and deflections, climatic effects on 
subgrade suppori, variations in deflec- 
tions as related to design, load, speed 
and temperature. The test was the lar- 
gest and most expensive ($23,000,000) 
ever conducted in the highway field. 


Idaho participated in both of 
these tests and the benefits far ex- 
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Áeriai view of the pavement test 
facility south of Maled in 1953 
sponsored by the Western Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials 
(WASEO) . 


ceeded the cost, not only to Idaho, 
but nationaliy. 


Recognizing a need for factual 
information in regard to financial prob- 
lems of al highway agencies in the 
State, the Department sponsored a 
study of highway needs in 1954. The 
procedures utilized were developed by 
the Automotive Safety Foundation 
(ASF), which had conducted similar 
studies in a number of other states. 
The ASF acted as a consultant in the 
idaho study, although the actua! work 
was done by the Planning Division of 
the Department and by local officials. 


The appointment of a committee of 
county and highway district represen- 
tatives and a committee of city repre- 
sentatives to develop standards to be 
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followed in formulating and analyzing 
the construction needs phase of the 
study was one of the first steps taken. 
Two sets of standards were developed: 
"tolerable" and "new construction.” 
The "tolerable" standards were applied 
to determine those roads which, though 
not fully adequate, could stil provide 
a reasonable level of traffic service. 
For those roads below the tolerable le- 
vel, current construction standards 
were used in estimating "new construc- 
tion" costs. 


The study also included a deter- 
mination of all other costs associated 
with highway programs, such as main- 
tenance, equipment procurement, and 
administration. In addition, estimates 
were prepared of anticipated revenue 
to be available under the existing tax 
structure. 


Results of the study are sum- 
marized by the following: 


Ten-year const. needs 
and revenue deficiencies 


Unit of Govt (millions) 1954-1964 


Revenue Revenue 
Needs Deficiency 

State Highways $281 $124 

County Roads 56 23 
Eighway District 

Roads 37 28 

City Streets 22 17 

TOTAL $390 $192 


The above needs estimate was for 
construction only. The deficiency 
represents the amount of additional 
revenue required to meet those needs 
after an allowance for operating costs 
of the various levels of government. 


The first objective was to develop 
factual information which legislative 
&nd other agencies could use in evai- 
uations of the highway financial prob- 
lems of al agencies and of the tax 
Structure available to meet those prob- 
lems. The second objective was to 
provide information which could be 
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used to  analyticaly determine an 
equitable basis of distributing highway 
user revenues among various ievels of 
government. 


Every responsible highway autho- 
rity was fully aware of the fact that 
his agency was in need of money--a lot 
of money--to construct and maintain to 
a reasonable level the service on those 
roads for which he was responsibie. 
Human nature being what it is, each 
authority could conclude that his roads 
were worse than any other agency. 
When the total amount of available 
funds is too small, there will always be 
proposals to divide it differently. It 
would be more logical to determine the 
total amount required to provide rea- 
sonable amounts of revenue to ail 
levels of government, and consequent- 
ly, to develop an equitable method of 
distribution. 


For several years there had been 
pressure on the State Legisiature to 
increase the distribution of highway 
user revenue to the cities. The 1955 
Session Laws provided for all cities 
and villages with a population of 300 
or more to participate and receive 
nine-percent of the  thirty-percent 
local share of user revenues, or 2.7- 
percent of the total. The distribution 
of this revenue among the cities of 
idaho remained on the basis of 
population. 


The 1955 Session Laws also im- 
posed new requirements on the powers 
and duties of the State Board of High- 
way Directors to build and relocate 
highways serving or traversing any 
city or village. Prior to undertaking 
any such construction, the Board was 
required to conduct public hearings 
within the city or  vilage affected. 
While Board policy and Highway De- 
partment procedures already provided 
for citizen input concerning highway 
location and design, this action of the 
Legisiature formalized the procedures 
and made it a requirement of law. The 
Board was now required to consider 
any testimony offered at the hearing 
and to determine whether the proposed 
action would be of greater benefit to 


the State of Idaho than the economic 
loss to the city or village. Procedures 
provided that an appeal to the decision 
of the Board could be filed with the 
District Court of the county involved. 


As a result, the State Board of 
Highway Directors adopted the foliow- 
ing policy on March 15, 1954: 


it is the objective of the 
State Highway Board to facil- 
itate the general road travel 
of the people of Idaho on all 
levels...City streets, County 
roads and State highways. 


The program, as developed, 
is in each case based on en- 
gineering studies, supported 
by traffic analyses, compri- 
sing origin-and-destination 
data, volumes of vehicles, 
types of vehicles, etc. Using 
Idaho road user dollars and 
various matching funds, a 
program is made offering the 
best roadways for the cir- 
cumstances prevailing. 


The basic problem is to 
bring about the orderly 
movement of traffic within 
and across our State, the 
providing of adequate roads 
to carry traffic originsting in 
each locality and the result- 
ing  inter-community travel 
from town to town and from 
one population center to 
another. 


The handling of traffic into, 
through, or near each town 
or community is peculiar unto 
itself. The roads must offer 
adequate local service, toge- 
ther with orderly and eífi- 
cient control of through tra- 
vel. They must make the 
local communities accessible 
and offer the possibility of 
getting through traffic 
through or past as quickly 
as possible and with minimum 
interference with the local 
communities. 


This policy does not con- 
template the bypassing, as 
such, of any town nor the 
diversion of travel into or 
away from any community, 
but does recognize that good 
roads are of benefit to the 
people of Idaho and to attract 
development and travel. 


Both the statute and the above 
policy were generated because of 
public concern in regard to access- 
control characteristics of the Interstate 
Highway System, created under the 
provisions of the Federal-aid Highway 
Act of 1954. 


The first public hearing under 
the provisions of Chapter 260, 1955 
Session Laws, was held in Weiser in 
1955. The objective was to obtain 
local approval of a proposal to re-route 
highways within the city, including a 
one-way couplet. The proposal was 
approved. 


The 1955 Session Laws also en- 
acted enabling legislation for the 
construction, maintenance, repair and 
operation of toll roads financed with 
private funds. This Act was spon- 
sored by groups in the Lewiston area 
which were interested in early comple- 
tion of the Lewis and Clark Highway 
(U. S. Highway 12). No toll facilities 
were ever constructed under the 
provisions oí the Act. 


The 1955 Legisiature also estab- 
lished an increased schedule of regis- 
tration fees for passenger vehicles and 
trucks, effective January 1, 1956. 
This action was important to maintain- 
ing a sound financial base for road 
and street improvement, maintenance, 
and management. 


The 1957 Idaho Session Laws 
specified a definition for the Interstate 
Highway System. It also broadened 
the powers of the State Board of 
Highway Directors with respect to the 
relocation of public utilities and per- 
mitted payment for relocation costs 
from the State highway fund under 
certain conditions. 
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An action of this Legislative 
Session also required that State high- 
way signs be manufactured and re- 
paired using convict labor under 
control of the State Board of Correc- 
tions. This work had been formerly 
carried on at the central. sign shop of 
the Department of Highways. 


The 1957 Session Laws also modi- 
fied the ton-mile tax fee to provide à 
separate mileage fee schedule for 
vehicles operated with fuels other than 
gasoline, and made fees applicable to 
weights of combinations rather than to 
individual vehicles. 


The 1959 Session Laws provided 
that annual or biennial reports of all 
State departments be prepared in the 
form, quality and number of copies 
prescribed by the Secretary of State. 
The State Legislature considered that 
some reports had become too elaborate 
and costly to prepare. 


In accordance with subsequent 
regulations issued by the Secretary of 
State, the Department of Highways 
limited the 1959 and al subsequent 
fiscal year reports to a format which 
presented essential fiscal data and 
eliminated virtually all explanatory 
information. This apparently met the 
needs of the Legislature, but made it 
more difficult to research Department 
operations. 


When the Department of Highways 
was created in 1951, the Board of 
Highway Directors recognized the 
inadequacy of its quarters in the State 
Capitol. Arrangements were made to 
rent a building formerly occupied by 
the Idaho Statesman newspaper in the 
downtown business district as a centra! 
headquarters location. Most Department 
subdivisions then occupying numerous 
rentai locations throughout the city 
were moved into these quarters. This 
building subsequently proved  inade- 
quate, and within a short period of 
time it became necessary for some 
Sections to again move into other 
rental locations. 


The 1959 Legislature recognized 
the undesirable features of this situa- 
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tion and authorized an appropriation of 
$2 million from the State highway fund 
to construct a new building to house 
both the Department of Highways and 
the Department of Law Enforcement. 
A site on West State Street in Boise 
was selected for the building and a 
contract for construction scheduled for 
award on April 28, 1959. The actual 
award was delayed awaiting a court 
decision as to the Constitutionality of 
the enabling legislation. Following a 
favorable ruling by the State Supreme 
Court, the award of contract was made 
on june 25, 1959. Completion was 
scheduled for October 1, 1960. 


The funds required to finance the 
building were budgeted by reductions 
in the normal expenditures for other 
capital outlays such as purchase of 
equipment and construction of build- 
ings in the six Administrative 
Districts. 


Pederal-aid and State Revenues 


State-raised revenue from the mo- 
tor vehicle license and gas tax during 
the period of January 1913 to June 30, 
1950 was $169,535,110 with $99,358,053 
going into the State highway fund; 
$54,673,767 to the counties; and the 
remainder to other State agencies, to 
non-highway use, and to the Motor 
Vehicle Fund.  Federal-aid funds to 
Idaho during the same period were 
$83,918,752 with the major portion utii- 
ized on the State Highway System. 
This represents essentially all reve- 
nues for highway purposes during that 
period of years comprising the original 
Highway Commission and Department of 
Public Works, Bureau of Highways. 


During the first decade of the 
Department of Highways--1950 to 1960-- 
receipts totaled about $117.9 million in 
State funds and $113.1 million in 
Federal-aid funds. Thus, the Depart- 
ment expended approximately $50 million 
more during that ten-year span than 
had been available for highways for 
the period from 1913. to 1950. In 
addition, appropriations to local units 


of government from the State highway 
fund amounted to more than $57 million. 


Approximately $7 million in Fed- 
eral funds were received by the 
Department from the U. S. Army 
Engineers and the U. S. Bureau of 
Reciamation for relocating highways 
around Palisades and Cascade Reser- 
voirs. interstate funding aiso in- 
creased regular  Federal-aid tremen- 
dously during the later years of this 
decade. 


During the 1951-1952 period, 
Federai-aid funds allocated to idaho 
were not used as rapidly as they 
became available; but the budget was 
managed so as to assure that none of 


these funds would lapse. Substantial 
amounts of State funds were used on 
rehabilitation projects at this time. 
These projects were not eligible for 
Federal-aid support, but were impor- 
tant to the maintenance of the State 


Highway System. In addition to regu- 
lar Federal-aid, one million dollars in 
Federal funds was received from the 
U. S. Army Engineers for relocating 
tweive miles of State Highway 21 from 
below Lucky Peak Dam to a point on 
Mores Creek above the backwaters of 
the reservoir. The Atomic Energy 
Commission aiso contributed one million 
dollars in Federal funds to assist with 
the construction of approximately forty 
miles of access road between Arco and 
idaho Falls. This road was needed to 
serve the atomic energy facility located 
west of Idaho Falls. 


Right-of-way costs were in- 
creasing. Total expenditures for this 
purpose were over $1 million in the 
1953 fiscal year, whereas the previous 
year $0.6 million had been required. 


Mores Creek Bridge constructed by 
U.S, army Corps of Engineers on 
State Highway 21 ever arm of back- 
waters behind Lucky Peak Dam. 


The Highway Board continued its 
policy of giving first priority on State 
funds to matching Federal-aid, since 
Federal-aid funding was available for 
only two years after the year for 
which it was apportioned. Although 
this was a highly desirable policy, it 
did result in a reduction in State- 
financed betterment work. A substan- 
tial program of this type is mandatory 
if the State Highway System is to be 
maintained to a reasonably adequate 
standard. Such work involves projects 
of a "stop gap" nature which permit 
these roads to be maintained to an 
"as-constructed" standard until fuli 
reconstruction to current design stan- 
dards can be financed with combination 
Federal-aid/State funding. 


Federal-aid income to Idaho in 
1953 amounted to approximately $5.4 
million, representing reimbursement to 
the State for the Federal! share of total 
funds expended on construction, 
engineering and right-of-way. 


Contract awards for highway 
construction had increased substan- 
tialy since 1950. While improved 
funding, both Federal-aid and State, 
was most significant, the increased 
efficiency achieved under administra- 
tion of the Board of Highway Directors 
was also an important factor. Contract 
awards in the two-year period from 
1951 to 1953 inclusive were $32.6 
milion, as compared with $36.5 million 
in the previous seven years. 


Following a long series of Con- 
gressional hearings, the Federal-aid 
Highway Act of 1954 was approved on 
May 6, 1954. This Act provided 
Federal-aid funds for fiscal years 1955 
and 1956. 


Included in the Act was a re- 
quirement that each state designate a 
system of Interstate highways. Funds 
were provided for construction on this 
system, with the Federal-aid participa- 
tion rate set at 70 percent. 


The idaho Interstate Highway 
System consisted basically of four 
routes totaling 627.4 miles. Route No. 
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1 began at the Idaho-Utah state line 
near Snowville, Utah and extended 
northerly to a junction with Route No. 
2 southeast of Rupert. Route No. 2 
began at the Idaho-Oregon state line 
south of Ontario, Oregon and pro- 
ceeded easterly via Boise Valley, the 
Magic Valley and American Falis to a 
junction with Route No. 3 at Pocatello. 
Route No. 3 started at the Idaho-Utah 
state line south of Malad and ran north 
via Pocatello and Idaho Fails to the 
Idaho-Montana state line at Monida 
Pass. Route No. 4 began at the 
Idaho-Washington state line and ex- 
tended east through Coeur d'Alene 
and Wallace to the Idaho-Montana state 
line at Lookout Pass. 


The U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads in a Policy and Procedures 
Memorandum dated August 4, 1954 set 
the policies for administering the Act. 
Location and design practices were to 
conform to the geometric standards 
adopted by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials in 1945 with 
further requirements in regard to 
access controi. A design to provide 
an ultimate facility with freeway char- 
acteristics was required. Even though 
initial construction was not to be to a 
full freeway standard, access rights 
were to be acquired to permit future 
conversion to a full freeway. 


For the eariy years of this pro- 
gram, interstate funds were to be 
apportioned among the states as 
follows: one-half on the basis of the 
formula for allocating Federal-aid Pri- 
mary funds, and one-half on the basis 
oí population. 


Apportionments of  Federai-aid 
funds under the 1954 Act also in- 
creased funding to Idaho for the Pri- 
mary, Secondary and Urban systems 
to $5.4 million and $6.9 million for 1955 
and 1956, respectively. The Interstate 
apportionment to Idaho for 1955 was 
only $0.3 million, but in 1956 it 
increased to $1.7 million. 


On July 12, 1954, Vice President 
Nixon, speaking on behalf of President 
Eisenhower, told the Conference of 
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Weiser River bridge at Cambriáge, 
U.S.  Zighwsy 95, constructed in 
1918. Replaced in 1954. 


195& Weiser River bridge, U.S. 
Highway 25 at Cambridge replacing 
old steel 1918 bridge. 
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Governors meeting at Bolton Landing, 
New York, that the nation's highways 
were far from adequate and that a 
ten~year construction program on a 
scale never before proposed was 
imperative. 


The Conference of Governors 
appointed a committee to investigate 
this problem. In September of 1954, 
President Eisenhower also appointed 
a committee for this purpose. The 
national committee was chaired by 
General Lucius D. Clay and was to 
complete its report to the President in 
January of 1955. 


Net State-raised highway revenue 
in 1954 amounted to $12.2 million, an 


Structure collapse near Parma. 
These structures carried loads well 
above design loads for years even 
though posted for maximum load. 
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increase of approximateiy four percent 
over 1953. This represented about the 
normal growth-rate as represented by 
the  economic-growth pattern. The 
revised truck fee schedule, in effect 
after January 1, 1954, had been 
expected to provide slightly more 
income, but it actually resulted in a 
slight decrease. 


Total State expenditures for State 
Highway System purposes in 1954 were 
$27.9 million and in 1955 were $22.3 
million, of which $20.7 million and 
$14.5 million, respectively, were for 
construction, with $4.6 million and $4.3 
million, respectively, being utilized for 
maintenance and administration. 


Passage of the Federal-aid High- 
way Act of June 29, 1956 greatly en- 
larged the dimensions of the Federal- 
aid highway construction program. 
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This Act not only provided significant 
increases in authorizations for the 
Federal-aid Primary, Secondary and 
Urban highway systems, but also 
contained specific requirements for 
completion of the Interstate Highway 
System by 1972. This was the first 
instance where Federal-aid funding 
authorizations were based on comple- 
tion of a specified highway system by 
a specified date. 


Interstate authorizations were also 
to be based on a total estimate of "cost 
to complete" the system as prepared 
by the states. It was necessary that 
these estimates be hastily made because 
of the limited time allowed by the 
Federal legislation. Also, in many 
instances they had to be made with 
very limited survey data and often 
without a firm location. 


Interstate funds for the first two 
years of the program were apportioned 
among the states on the basis of the 
normal Federal-aid formula used for 
all Federal-aid funds. This method 
resulted in Idaho receiving about twice 
the apportionment that would have 
been available if distribution had been 
based on the estimated cost of building 
the system. The Act further provided 
that authorizations beginning with 
fiscal year 1950 wouid be made on the 
estimated "cost to complete the 
system." This was to be submitted to 
Congress by January 1958 and every 
two years thereafter. 


The 1956 Act also provided that 
the geometric and construction stan- 
dards for the Interstate system be 
approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and be prepared in cooperation 
with the State Highway Departments. 
Al Interstate highways were to be 
adequate to accommodate the types and 
volumes of traffic forecast for the year 


. 1975. These standards were to be 


uniform throughout all of the states. 


The State Highway Departments, 
acting through the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, agreed 
upon standards, and these were ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce 


in July of 1956. Basically, these 
standards provided for a minimum of 
four travel lanes, two in each direc- 
tion, with light curves, ampie medians 
and sight distances, wide shoulders 
for emergency parking, and complete 
control of access. One exception to 
full freeway standards at this time was 
to allow for intersections at grades 
where traffic was very light and 
unlikely to increase substantially. 
This exception was later to be deleted. 


The 1956 Act required that five 
major studies be undertaken: 


1. To prepare an estimate of 
the cost to complete the In- 
terstate Highway System for 
submission to Congress in 
January cf 1958 and each 
two years thereafter. 


2. To determine the maximum 
sizes and weights of vehicles 
to be allowed to operate on 
the Interstate System. 


3. To obtain and analyze infor- 
mation to aid Congress in 
making a determination with 
respect to reimbursing the 
States for toll or free high- 
ways, safety, and the pos- 
sibie need for Federal assis- 
tance in reaching such a 
solution. 


4. To obtain and analyze data 
(for use by Congress) about 
the benefits accruing from 
highways to both users and 
non-users and about the 
establishment of equitable 
rates of highway taxation. 


The Interstate Highway System 
was to be located to provide good 
service to population centers and to 
facilities important to the national 
defense. Because of its national 
characteristics, the Federal-aid match- 
ing ratio was set at a basic rate of 90 
percent of cost, with allowance made 
for ownership of public lands in each 
state. The Federal-aid matching rate 
for idaho became 92.5 percent. 
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Federal-aid ^ apportionments to 
Idaho for the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem increased from $1.7 million in 1956 
to $11.9 million in 1957, then to $17.2 
milion in 1958 and $20.2 million in 
1959. Total State Highway Department 
income for the eighteen months of 1956 
and haif of 1957 was $36.4 million, with 
expenditures of $33.2 million. 


This expanded Federal-aid pro- 
gram necessitated some increase in De- 
partment personnel. Most of the added 
people were in the engineering classi- 
fication assigned to preparation of pre- 
liminary surveys and supervision of 


construction. Some were also required 
for right-of-way appraisal and 
procurement. 


Laboratory crew measuring pavement 
deflections as part of a research 
project to determine design criteria 
and performance characteristics - 
1956. 
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Reimbursement to the State for 
the Federal-aid share of construction 
costs was expedited through use of a 
trust fund deposited with the State 
Treasurer by the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. This fund, in the amount of 
$1.0 million, was first established in 
1955 and was increased to $1.5 million 
in 1957. Payments to the State High- 
way Fund were made directly from this 
trust fund, which was then reimbursed 
by the amount of State claims to the 
Washington office of the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. The State thus 
saved time in the recovery of funds 
spent on construction while claims were 
being processed. 


The Federal-aid Highway Act of 
1958 provided some increase in fund 
authorizations and aiso liberalized the 
regulations governing use of the Fed- 
eral Highway Trust Fund. The Trust 
Fund was established through dedica- 
tion of specified revenues derived from 
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Federal highway user taxes. Origi- 
naliy it was specified that apportion- 
ments were to be limited to the accu- 
mulated balance in the Trust Fund. 
However, the 1958 Act allowed consid- 
eration of anticipated revenues. 


À revised Interstate cost estimate 
was prepared by the states and sub- 
mitted to Congress by the U. S. 
Bureau cf Public Roads in January 
1958. This estimate was based on 
more refined methods and better basic 
data than in the original estimate. The 
estimated cost to complete the National 
Interstate System determined by the 
1958 study was $32.2 billion, a sub- 
stantial increase over the original 
estimate. 


The 1958 estimate for Idaho's por- 
tion of the Interstate Highway System 
was $277.1 million, from which $55.4 
million was deducted for work ac- 
complished to that point, leaving a re- 
mainder of $221.7 million in additional 
funds required to complete the system. 


As noted previously, beginning 
with the 1960 fiscal year, total Federal- 
aid Interstate authorizations were to be 
divided among the states on the basis 
of the estimated “cost to complete" the 
system of each state's two-year esti- 
mates. On this basis, Idaho was to 
receive 0.69 percent of the total for 
i960 and 1961. This change provided 
Idaho with $17.2 million in Interstate 
funds in 1960, a reduction from the 
$22.3 milion apportioned in 1959. 


A part of the estimated increase 
in cost of the Interstate Highway 
System was due to more specific 
criteria imposed on route location. 
The adopted policies governing such 
locations were: 


1. Routes should traverse the 
most populous bands of rural 
territory. 


2. Routes should have termini 
in the larger cities and 
shouid, between these ter- 
mini, pass through or near 


to the denser clusters of 
smali towns. 


3. The routes selected shouid 
provide transportation facil- 
ities for the industries of 
the country. 


4. The System should serve to 
the maximum extent possible 
the areas of high-per-acre 
volume in marketed crop 
production. 


5. Routes should be selected to 
serve the high traffic move- 
ment to and from military 
establishments and defense 
industries. 


6. The locations should give 
consideration to environmen- 
tal factors and topographic 
features. 


In addition to regular Federal-aid, 
the Act of 1958 provided a national to- 
tal af $400 million in emergency relief 
funds for use on the Primary and 
Secondary systems and on Urban 
extensions of those systems. These 
emergency funds were to help offset a 
sag in the national economy occurring 
at this time. 


This feature of the Act provided 
that not only could the normal Federal- 
aid share of construction costs be fi- 
nanced with Federal-aid, but alse that 
Federal-aid funds could be advanced ts 
cover as much as two-thirds of the 
normal State or local share. These 
advances were to be repaid by deduc- 
ting the advanced funds from the 
Federal-aid apportionments for the 1961 
and 1962 fiscal years. Projects using 
emergency funds had to be under 
contract by December 1, 1958 and 
completed by December 1, 1959. 


The 1958 Act also marked the 
first concrete effort on the part of the 
Federal government to effect control or 
prohibition of outdoor advertising 
signs along the Interstate Highway 
System. The Federal-aid share of ap- 
portionments to the states were in- 
creased one-half of one percent to 
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those states meeting established re- 
quirements for the control of adverti- 
sing signs. Federal participation 
provided for the cost of acquiring, 
either by purchase or by condemna- 
tion, the rights to place advertising 
signs. 


For many years there had been a 
substantial interest, particularly in the 
Lewiston area, in completing the Lewis 
and Clark Highway (U. S. Highway 
12) between Kooskia and the Idaho- 
Montana state line. Funds had been 
allocated as available, with due con- 
sideration of the construction needs 
in other areas. Costs were high, 
however, and progress slow. The 
Federal-aid Highway Act of 1958 in- 
creased the annual authorization of 
Public Lands highway funds by $1 
million for the fiscal years 1959 and 
1960. The U. S. Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Roads indicated its desire 
that this full increase be apportioned 
to Idaho for the Lewis and Clark 
Highway. The total income to the De- 
partment oí Highways, therefore, be- 
came $27.6 million for the 1957-1958 
fiscal year, with $28.6 million actually 
expended. 


Probably the greatest single 
problem facing the Department of 
Highways during the 1958-1959 period 
was a growing uncertainty of the 
availability of Federal-aid funds for 
highway construction. It was in- 
creasingly apparent that there would 
not be sufficient monies in the Federal 
Highway Trust Fund to make ail the 
Federal-aid apportionments authorized 
for the 1961 fiscal year. By 1959, it 
appeared that the available Federai- 
aid funds could be so short that the 
states might not receive reimburse- 
ment for the Federal share of costs of 
projects already underway. These 
factors not only limited the current 
construction program, but also cast 
uncertainty on future programs. 


State-raised revenue for the 
1958-1959 fiscal year provided a net 
total of $15.3 million for State highway 
purposes, representing a slight in- 
crease over the preceding period. 
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The total income, including Federai- 
aid funds, was $39.5 million or nearly 
$12 million more than in the 1957-1958 
fiscal year. 


Revenue actually processed dur- 
ing the same year was $37.5 million. 


Federal-aid funds apportioned to 
Idaho for 1959 were $35.7 million; $26 
million in 1960; and $20.3 million in 
1961.  Decreases in the Interstate ap- 
portionments occurred because of 
changes resulting from the third In- 
terstate estimate of the "cost to com- 
piete" the system. Some decrease in 
Primary and Secondary funds oc- 
curred due to repayment of the funds 
advanced under the Emergency Fund 
provisions for 1959. 


Total net income to Idaho, in- 
cluding State revenues for 1959-1960, 
was $36.1 million, with expenditures 
of $36 million. 


Organization 


One oí the first actions of the 
State Board of Highway Directors was 
to administratively reorganize the 
Department of Highways. All Depart- 
ment functions were distributed among 
five Divisions to increase efficiency 
and to reduce the number of persons 
reporting directly to the State High- 
way Engineer. The five Divisions 
were: Planning, Administrative, Engi- 
neering, Construction and Maintenance. 


The Planning Division was placed 
under a Planning Officer responsible 
for those functions associated with the 
Highway Planning Survey and the Traf- 
fic Section. The Planning Survey was 
responsible for the coliection and ana- 
lysis of data relating to highway cost 
and finance, use, traffic volumes and 
characteristics, road mileage and map- 
ping. The Traffic Section was respon- 
sible for those functions which aid in 
the safe, efficient and orderly move- 
ment of vehicles and pedestrians, in- 
cluding the installation and maintenance 
of all State highway signs, pavement 
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markings, signal control, channeliza- 
tion, street lighting and roadside 
control. 


The Planning Division completed a 
Sufficiency Rating Study of the State 
Highway System in 1951. The study 
method invoived a comparatively simple 
evaluation of the adequacy of sections 
of highway to meet anticipated traífic 
demand. Each highway rating section 
was examined and scored as to how 
well each element met certain stan- 
dards of "Condition" (Structural 
Adequacy and Remaining Life); 
"Safety" (Shoulder Width, Surface 
Width, Stopping Sight Distance and 
Consistency); and "Service" (Align- 
ment, Passing Opportunity, Surface 
Width and Rideability}. The highest 
score possible was 100. Sections with 
scores above 65 were considered to be 
satisfactory; those with scores under 
65 were considered io be in need of 
immediate betterment and were to be 
investigated with early programming of 
construction in mind. It was empha- 
sized that these ratings could be used 
only as a guide in determining actual 
construction programs. Cost, route 
continuity, proximity to high-speed 
roads nearby, etc. were to be consid- 
ered as current construction programs 
were being formulated. 


The Administrative Division was 
directed by an Administrative Officer. 
Primary responsibilities of this Division 
were personne! administration and ac- 
counting. Another of its early activ- 
ities was to study position classifica- 
tions, job specifications and salary 
Schedules within the Department of 
Highways. The Division formulated a 
comprehensive position plan which was 
adopted by the Board of Highway 
Directors in late 1951 and approved by 
the State Board of Examiners in 
January 1952. 


The plan provided for all em- 
ployees to be classified under one of 
two major groups: engineering or 
related positions. Within these groups 
there were eleven  subciassifications 
with 22 salary ranges. Although not 
specifically required by statute, an 


internal merit council was established, 
consisting of the Personnel Officer, 
the Construction Engineer, and the 
Maintenance Engineer. 


This merit council reviewed the 
classification and salary schedules to 
assure equalization and uniformity in 
the Department salary structure. it 
also developed procedures for hiring 
personnel, assignment of position 
ranges, regulating sick, annual, mili- 
tary, court and  other-leaves-of- 
absence. 


Salary adjustments, promotions, 
probationary periods and rating of 
employees were under the purview of 
the Personne! Section. 


In the accounting area, arrange- 
ments were made to lease computer 
equipment from the Remington-Rand 
Corporation to provide improved bud- 
geting procedures and fiscal controi. 
A consultant was employed to assist in 
deveicping a new accounting system 
compatibie with this data processing 
equipment. 


The Engineering Division under 
direction of the Engineering Officer 
was responsibie for review of construc- 
tion plans prepared by field offices or 
the Location Section. The Division 
prepared the final plans, incorporating 
structure plans from the Bridge Section 
and base and surfacing designs from 
the Materials Section; and made any 
changes in pians necessitated from 
right-of-way negotiations. 


The Engineering Division was also 
responsible for the preparation of pro- 
ject specifications, cost estimates and 
obtaining concurrence of the U. $. 
Bureau of Public Roads, when re- 
quired, together with advertising ihe 
projects for bidding. 


The Engineering Officer was 
responsible for overall determination of 
design standards, location of any new 
highways, and the relocation of exis- 
ting highways. The actuai work was 
usually accomplished at the District 
office level, although a limited number 
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of survey parties functioned directly 
under the Engineering Division. The 
Engineering Officer gave general su- 
pervision to the materials testing ac- 
tivities of the Department at the Ma- 
terials Laboratory in Boise and at a 
branch at the University of idaho in 
Moscow. 


The Materials Section activities 
included supervision of all testing and 
inspection of materials in the field, at 
the factory, or in the laboratories, 
and operated through the District 
offices. In the design of a project, 
the Materials Section was responsible 
for recommendations for surface thick- 
nesses and specifications, as well as 
location and testing of materials 
sources. 


A major activity of the Engineer- 
ing Division, and more specifically of 
the Materials Section, during 1951-1952 
was participation in the design and 
operation oi the road test sponsored 
by the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials and conducted by 
the Highway Research Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences. This 
test road was built near Malad and was 
designed to study behavior of several 
pavement designs under controlled 
loading conditions. 


The Materiais Section investigated 
the foundation for a bridge crossing 
the Pend O'Reille River at the outlet 
from Lake Pend O'Reille in 1951. The 
foundation soils were very unstable 
and a special design was required to 
prevent collapse of the embankment. 


in 1953, a geologist was added to 
the Materials Engineer's staff to aid in 
field investigations. In 1954, the Sec- 
tion was given responsibility for di- 
recting major material and foundation 
investigations in all Districts through 
the District Engineers. District labor- 
atories were created in 1954 under 
supervision of the District Materials 
Engineers, enabling samples to be 
tested and results made known to pro- 
ject engineers much quicker, thus 
giving better quality controi. This 
step also reduced the workload at the 
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Boise and Moscow laboratories, permit- 
ting more complete preliminary investi- 
gation and research on problems af- 
fecting the quality of aggregate and 
other materials used on construction. 


Other Sections under supervision 
of the Engineering Officer were Secon- 
dary Roads, Right-of-Way and Bridge. 


The Secondary Roads Section 
provided liaison between the local 
units of government and the Depart- 
ment in relation to the local portion 
of the  Federal-aid Secondary con- 
struction program. Every effort was 
made to assure equitable distribution 
by allocating funds to local units on 
a formula basis. Many local units 
falled or were unable to use the funds 
apportioned, and the initial plan was 
abandoned. Funds thereafter were 
initialy made available to local units 
on a formula basis, but if not com- 
mitted to a specific project within one 
year, apportionments were made avail- 
able to those units which could match 
the available Federal-aid funds. 


The approved Secondary system 
in Idaho in 1952 comprised 3,439 miles 
of roads, of which 1,208 miles were 
on the State Highway System and 2,231 
miles were local roads. By June 1952, 
454.9 miles of construction had been 
completed on the local road systems at 
a cost of $6.7 million. 


Plans for local road projects were 
prepared by local officials or by con- 
sulting engineers. The Department of 
Highways awarded contracts and 
supervised construction whenever 
Federal-aid funds were used. 


Department activities for acquisi- 
tion of right-of-way for State highways 
increased dramatically in 1951-1952 
when local units were completely re- 
lieved of this responsibility. The cost 
of rights~of-way were rising substan- 
tially due to increased land values with 
the growth in population and economic 
activity. Expenditures for rights-of- 
way amounted to $1,040,000 in 1950- 
1952, compared with $307,000 in 1948- 
1950. While this increase was partially 


due to factors indicated above, greater 
right-of-way widths required by higher 
standards and construction within ur- 
ban areas contributed to higher costs. 


The Bridge Section was responsi- 
ble for the preparation of plans for all 
major structures and for major bridge 
maintenance projects. 


At the close of the 1952 construc- 
tion season, there remained seventy- 
three inadequate major structures on 
the State Highway System. Forty-eight 
of these had a load capacity less than 
the legal statutory limit. The remaining 
twenty-five were inadequate in width. 
Forty-five of the total were in need of 
replacement at the earliest ¡possible 
time. 


Al inadequate struciures were 
posted to show the maximum permis- 
sibie loads which couid safely traverse 
them. Despite this precaution, these 
posted load limits were constantly dis- 
regarded, causing further rapid dete- 
ricration and sometimes causing the 
failure of some part of a structure. 


The Construction Engineer was 
responsible for the general supervision 
and control of aii construction projects 
to assure compliance with all contract 
requirements and for the resolution of 
any probiems which might arise during 
the work. These functions were car- 
ried out in cooperation with the sev- 
eral District Engineers. 


Maintenance is defined as "pre- 
serving roads of the State Highway 
System as neariy as possible in the 
condition to which they were origi- 
nally constructed or subsequently 
improved." It was the responsibility 
of the Maintenance Engineer to deter- 
mine that this function be accomplished 
uniformly throughout the State and in 
accordance with adopted policies and 
procedures. 


Maintenance had developed well 
beyond the casual patching of any 
broken spots in the road. In some 
instances it involved activities of a 
complexity approaching construction 


~- and often exceeded that in variety 
and difficulty. To the traveling pub- 
lic, the results the maintenance man 
achieved were often the measure cf the 
effectiveness of the entire Department 
of Highways, since he was responsible 
for the highway transport function as 
well as for preserving the physical in- 
tegrity of the highway. 


Maintenance includes: upkeep of 
the wearing surface, snouiders, 
ditches, slopes and structures; place- 
ment of pavement stripes and mark- : 
ings, directional and safety signs, 
protective devices and guardrail; 
removal of debris, slide material, 
snow and ice; and control of radio 
communications and vehicle loads. 


The Maintenance Engineer was 
aiso responsiDie for supervision of the 
Equipment Division, including the 
purchase, distribution, maintenance 
and disposal of all Department con- 
struction and maintenance equipment. 


In addition to these changes in 
the organization of the Headquarters 
office, the Highway Board created a 
new District with temporary  head- 
quarters in idaho Falls. The new 
District consisted of Lemhi, Clark, 
Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, Teton 
and Bonneville Counties, and approxi- 
mately one-half of Butte County. This 
area had formerly been included within 
Districts 1 and 2. 


A Public Information Section was 
created in December 1952. In estab- 
lishing this section, the Board of 
Highway Directors recognized that the 
public needed to know about Depart- 
ment operations, procedures and 
plans. The Section was to provide 
this information to all news media and 
also to  individuais upon request. 
News releases were localized as much 
as possible for the immediate area af- 
fected. The Section also initiated a 
monthiy newsietter for Department 
employees. 


A second addition in 1952 was the 
position of Safety Director within the 
Traffic Section. An empioyee safety 
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program was formulated, its purpose 
being io reduce both industrial and 
vehicular accident rates. A safety 
manual was completed and a series of 


safety meetings held at the District 
offices. 


Àn Urban Engineering Section was 
created in October 1952 to promote 
better public reiations and understand- 
ing between the Department and the 
towns and cities of the State with re- 
Spect to mutual problems. The Urban 
Engineer also provided liaison between 
the Department and the U. S. Bureau 
cf Public Roads on urban problems. 


Mr. W. Fisher Ellsworth, Board 
Member, whose term expired Janu- 


U.S. Highway 30 west of Boise before 
reconstruction. 


ary 3i, 1953, declined reappointment 
and was replaced by David P. Jones 
of Malad. 


Headquarters of District No. 6 
was moved from Idaho Falls to Rigby 
in 1953. 


During the 1953 fiscal year, the 
Highway Board established a policy to 
retire certain classes of employees at 
age 65. Forty-six employees were 
retired during the year under this 
policy. 


An "Engineering-in- Training" 
program was adopted in November of 
1952 to recruit and train critically 
needed young civil engineers. The 
initial group of fourteen graduates and 
each group subsequently hired were to 
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be given two vears of generalized and 
two years of specialized training within 
the several areas in the Department. 


As of June 30, 1953 the Depart- 
ment of Highways had a total of 1,238 
employees, including 730 maintenance 
and 391 classified as engineering. On 
this same date there were fifty-five 
licensed professional engineers on the 
staff. 


No further major revision of the 
Department organization occurred until 
April 1956, when a separate Design 
Section was created under the Engi- 
neering Officer. Previously the re- 
sponsibility for project design had 
not been assigned to any single de- 
partmental group. It was customary 
to provide a resident engineer with a 


typical roadway cross-section for rural 
projects as a basis for final design 
analysis in conjunction with the Dis- 
trict office where the actual design 
was accomplished. This procedure 
was proving inadequate, as design 
problems became more complicated with 
increased trafíic volumes and higher 
speeds. Greater expertise was required 
in the design of intersections, truck 
lanes, grade separations, interchanges 
and channelization. A larger number 
of individual projects required detailed 
analysis of intersections, medians, 
curbs and gutters, storm sewers, and 
the relocation of utilities. Many of 
these features were associated with the 
expanded interstate Highway System. 


U.S. Highway 30 west of Boise after 
reconstruction in 1955. 
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Design Sections were established 
in five of the six District offices, and 
another was being organized in the 
remaining District. A more sophisti- 
cated electronic computer capable of 
handling engineering as well as ac- 
counting procedures was installed. 


A progress flow chart was devel- 
oped to show the status of each design 
phase, thus permitting the current 
status of each project to be determined 
at any time. Provisions were also 
made for a design brochure for each 
project, establishing all phases of the 
design. This made it possible to ob- 
tain concurrence of all agencies in- 
volved for all elements of basic design 
Standards at the very beginning of the 
design operation, minimizing later re- 
vision and delays. 


In September of 1956, Earle V. 
Miller resigned as State Highway 
Engineer to enter private engineering 
practice; he was replaced by G. Bryce 
Bennett, formerly Assistant State 
Highway Engineer. 


Because of the greatly expanded 
State highway program, the staff of 
the Department of Highways continued 
to increase, reaching a total of 1,734 
employees on June 30, 1958. This 
represented an increase of thirty 
percent above the preceding four-year 
average number of employees. 


Contract awards during calendar 
year 1958 amounted to $35.2 million, 
an increase of 135 percent over the 
average of the four preceding calendar 
years. An increase of only thirty 
percent in personnel to prepare plans 
for and to supervise this volume of 
construction was considered exception- 
ally modest. 


The increased activity brought 
about by ihe interstate program and 
the greatly accelerated construction 
program resulted in a management 
study of the Department of Highways. 
Ebasco Services was retained by the 
Highway Board to make this study and 
to suggest an organizational plan suit- 
able to manage this enlarged program 
properly. 
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Under the organizationai structure 
as finally adopted, the Headquarters 
operation was split into two major 
subdivisions, Engineering and Opera- 
tions, each under an Assistant State 
Highway Engineer. 


The Assistant State Highway 
Engineer for Engineering was respon- 
sible for four Divisions: Planning and 
Traffic; Secondary Roads; Urban; and 
Surveys and Plans. These Divisions 
and their Sections handled all activities 
involved in processing construction 
projects to the contract stage. This 
included planning, preparation of long- 
range and short-range construction 
programs, conducting of public hear- 
ings, development of policies relating 
to the regulation and control of traffic, 
Raison between the Department and 
local roads and street agencies, ma- 
terials testing and foundation investi- 
gations, bridge design, provision for 
assistance to the field offices in the 
solution of unusual and specialized 
engineering problems, and any other 
activities necessary to bring projects 
to the advertising-for-bid stage. 


The Assistant State Highway En- 
gineer for Operations was responsible 
for three Divisions: Construction, 
Maintenance and Administration. He 
was responsible for the supervision of 
construction projects after award of 
the contract, for the maintenance of 
State highways and for administrative 
functions such as personnel, admin- 
istration, public information and ac- 
counting. 


Both of the Assistant State High- 
way Engineers were directly responsi- 
ble to the State Highway Engineer. 
This was aiso true for the Chief Right- 
of-Way Agent, Legal Counsel, and the 
six District Engineers. 


Direct control and responsibility 
for the planning, design, construction 
of programmed projects, and mainte- 
nance of the State Highway System, 
together with public relations functions, 
was deiegated by the State Highway 
Engineer to the six District Engineers. 
The Headquarters staff was to assure 


that these functions were uniformly 
applied Statewide, to correiate all ac- 
tivities of the Districts, and to provide 
District personnei with any specialized 
assistance required. 


The Department of Highways or- 
ganization chart for the year 1958 is 
shown in the Appendix, Fig. 5. 


A  Photogrammetry Section was 
added to the Location Section during 
1958. This allowed the use of econo- 
mical and rapid aerial survey methods 
to expand the areas of investigation 
for study so that the desired high 
standards of construction could be 
realized with a minimum cost for pre- 
liminary engineering. 


In the Design Section, programs 
were developed to permit the use of 
the Univac 120 computer in design 
computations. Earthwork «quantities 
could be computed rapidly under this 
procedure, making it possible to es- 
timate construction costs on numerous 
alternative locations and designs and 
then to select the optimum one. This 
had not been previously possible be- 
cause of the high cost of manual 
computations. 


Another innovation which expe- 
dited projects on the Interstate System 
was the adoption of a procedure 
whereby necessary rights-of-way 
couid be acquired by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads under Federal 
law when condemnation proceedings 
were required. 


Under the provisions of idaho law 
and an interpretation by the State 
Supreme Court, it was necessary to 
process any condemnation proceedings 
through the courts and pay the amount 
awarded before the State could enter 
onto the property. Federal law per- 
mitted entry as soon as a condemnation 


' suit had been filed and a sum of 


money equal to the appraised value of 
the property had been deposited with 
the Federal Court. 


The term of Highway Director 
David P. Jones expired January 31, 


1959, and Wallace C. Burns of idaho 
Falls was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


There were no other changes in 
the basic organizational structure for 
Several years. 


Construction 


The Department entered the 1950's 
with many miles of State highway re- 
quiring reconstruction due to the ab- 
sence of construction (and to very 
restricted maintenance) during World 
War II. Construction expenditures 
during 1951 started at about $9 million 
and, with fluctuations, increased to 
over $20 million by year's end. 
Increased funding for the Interstate 
system gave construction the greatest 
impetus.  Paved or oiled road mileage 
increased by 628 miles in the ten years 
from 1950 to 1960, decreasing the 
crushed rock and gravel surfaces by 
480 miles and the graded or unim- 
proved mileage by over 360 miles. 
During this period, considerable recon- 
struction and betterment work was also 
accomplished. 


In 1951, construction of bridges 
and other structures was hampered by 
difficulties in obtaining steel. In the 
Spring of 1951, however, the Federai 
gcvernment, through the National 
Production Authority, took over the 
control and allotment of steel and al- 
lied products. In midyear, the Autho- 
rity established the Controlled Material 
Plan, designating the State Highway 
Department in each state as its agent 
for the statewide allocation of steel for 
highway | and street construction 
purposes. 


The Plan failed to function as it 
should have in 1951, however, and the 
construction of one major bridge and 
several smaller ones was severely de- 
layed. The steel supply, particularly 
reinforcing steel, did increase after 
January 1951, but was again cut off 
by a steel workers' strike in June 
1952. By late summer, steel allotments 
were again reasonably adequate, but 
the refusal of some milis to accept 
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Construction west of Massacre Rocks, 
1953. U.S. Highway 30N. 


authorizations for delivery 
additional problems. 


caused 


The Weiser bridge, let to contract 
in November of 1950, is a good exampie 
of delays encountered. In January of 
1952 the contractor was stili awaiting 
delivery of steel, despite authorizations 
amounting to almost four times the 452 
tons required. One mill finally accepted 
an authorization in January of 1952 for 
summer delivery, but further delays 
due to the strike left actual delivery 
indefinite. 


With the increase in highway re- 
venue, the dollar value of the 1951- 
1952 construction program was higher 
than in the previous biennium. Very 
little additional work was accomplished, 
however, because of increased con- 
struction costs due to rising prices 
and higher design standards. 
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Total construction expenditures 
during the biennium amounted to $21.1 
million, including  iocaliy sponsored 
projects. A considerable amount of 
work was done cn the Idaho Falls-Arco 
highway to provide improved access to 
facilities of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. A large share of this work was 
financed with 100-percent Federal 
access funds. Additional work was 
also accomplished or awarded to con- 
tract on the Lewis and Clark Highway 
CU. S. Highway 12). Financing for 
these projects came from Forest High- 
way and Public Lands funds. 


A three-year construction program 
was developed during 1953 to permit a 
more orderly scheduling of improve- 
ments and better timing of the various 
work phases cí project development, 
from reconnaissance to the actual award 
of contracts for construction. Pre- 
viously, Idaho had established its 
construction program on an annual 


basis, which tended to scatter im- 
provements rather than to recognize 
overall State highway needs. 


A growing shortage of readily 
available materials suitable for highway 
construction in some areas ied to 
research in methods for upgrading 
low-quality aggregates. One result of 
this research was to specify a Portland 
Cement stabilized base on a project 
between Arimo and Downey. This was 
the first major use of this type of base 
in Idaho. 


A project was built in 1954 from 
Smith's Ferry, south 6.64 miles. A 
Portland Cement stabilized base was 
used here also, although the material 
involved was a disintegrated granite 
sand. Cement stabilization was speci- 


fied on this project to eliminate a haul 
of twenty-five miles for other, more 
suitable material. A second project, 
placed under contract in 1955 and 
comprising 6.5 miles in Round Valley 
south of Cascade, also used disinte- 
grated granite sand combined with 
Portland Cement. 


It was hoped that if these pro- 
jects proved satisfactory, considerable 
savings could be made in construction 
costs by using extensive quantities of 
local material which would otherwise 
have been unacceptable. Use of such 
materials could eliminate the higher 
costs due to nauling acceptable mate- 
rials over long distances. 


Placing last span on pile caps 
Sandpoint Bridge, 1956. 


Total value oí work placed under 
contract in 1954 amounted to $18.1 
million, almost 50 percent more than in 
1953. The 1954 total included about 
$3.7 million in contracts for local 
Federal-aid Secondary proiects. These 
local units were beginning to recognize 
the value of the program and were 
becoming better organized to use it. 


An important major project to re- 
place the timber trestle bridge across 
the Pend Oreille River at Sandpoint 
was begin in 1954. Two unusual innc- 
vations were used in the construction 
of the bridge and north approach 
embankment of this project. 


A structure 5,897 feet in length, 
having 168 spans, each 35 feet long 
and weighing 74 tons, was designed as 
a southerly section. Each span was 
cast on-shore and barged to its final 
location. The span was then set on 
bridge pier caps. Each span was con- 
structed by placing a prefabricated 
nest of reinforcing steel into steel 


View of dredge placing embankment 
Sandpoint Bridge, 1956. 


forms, placing the concrete, finishing 
the deck, and then steamcuring the 
whole unit for twenty-four hours. At 
this point, the concrete had gained 
sufficient strength and the span was 
lifted from the forms, transported by 
barge crane and placed on the capped 
bents. This operation avoided the 
normal procedure of having to place 
forms for each deck over water, and 
thus produced a considerable savings 
in construction costs. 


The north approach embankment 
was constructed by dredging sand 
from the lake bottom and pumping it 
into position for the 6,000-foot-long 
fil. The lake bottom was very soft to 
a considerable depth, requiring coun- 
terbalance berms to be placed to pre- 
vent laterai settlement of the embank- 
ment on the lake bottom. The entire 
width of embankment and berms at the 
point of connection with the structure 
was nearly 324 feet. Another innova- 
tion employed vertical sand drains at 
the bridge end of the embankment to 
accelerate any settlement that might 
occur thus preventing any harm to 
the structure portion. The novel con- 


siruction procedures used both on the 
embankment and bridge were acknowi- 
edged by contractors and engineers 
throughout the Western States. in 
1956, Department of Highways  De- 
signer A. J. Sachse, designer of the 
bridge, received the Dr. L. I. Hewes 
award from the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials. 


Value of highway construction in 
the State in 1954 totaled $20.7 million. 
This included construction, right-of- 
way and engineering costs. 


During 1954 a smali but very 
effective laboratory was staffed and 
equipped at each District headquarters. 
Immediate supervision was by the Dis- 
trict Materials Engineer, with genera! 
supervision by the Headquarters Mate- 
rials Engineer. The laboratories were 
equipped to test construction materials 
such as base, aggregates for concrete, 
soils, and plantmix or roadmix. The 
tests were performed on the project, 
but required confirmation at either the 
Moscow or Boise laboratories under 
fully controlled conditions. This pre- 


cess permitted a rapid check on mate- 
riais to prevent incorporation of non- 
specification products into a project, 
which would be costly to remedy. 
Sampies shipped to Boise or Moscow 
often required two weeks or more be- 
fore results were available. 


Because of s decrease in State- 
raised revenue, the amount of con- 
struction placed under contract in 1955 
dropped sharply. The iotal contract 
value was $10.7 million, or about 60 
percent of that awarded to contract in 
1954 when contract lettings were the 
highest ever attained in the State's 
history at $17.8 million. 


Bridge construction was hampered 
by high prices and slow delivery of 
steel. To overcome or partialy reduce 
this cost, studies were made to deter- 
mine the feasibility of substituting 
prestressed, precast concrete girders 
for structural steel beams and girders 
in bridge spans between 50 and 120 
feet in jength. A bridge over Big 
Wood River at Stanton Crossing on 
State Highway 58 was selected as a 
test site. 


Preliminary cost estimates had 
indicated a considerable saving might 
be made through the use of concrete 
rather than structural steel. The 
success experienced within this struc- 
ture subsequentiy made it possible to 
construct prestressed concrete girders 
at central plants in idaho Falls, Boise 
and Spokane and to transport the pre- 
cast girders to a construction site. 
Costs were lowered, and actual erec- 
tion time was also less whenever it was 
possible to use this procedure. 


Problems associated with the ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way for highway 
construction were becoming more and 
more difficult. The wide rights-of-way 
and controlled access characteristic of 
the Interstate Highway System caused 
much of the problem. The right-of-way 
width for Interstate highways was set 
at 300 feet minimum, and entrances at- 
grade for local roads or farm ap- 
proaches were permitted in only the 
most sparseiy-populated areas, where 
little chance of increased use ol the 
the approach was probable. 


The staff of the Right-of-Way 
Division was expanded to provide 
right-of-way agents in ali District 
offices except at Pocatello. One staff 
appraiser attached to the Boise office 
operated Statewide. Special fee ap- 
praisers were hired when their ser- 
vices were required. 


Total expenditures in 1955 for 
construction, right-of-way and engi- 
neering were $14.5 million. Of this 
total, $12.1 million was on State high- 
ways and $2.4 million on local Sec- 
ondary roads. 


The first contract awarded under 
the expanded Interstate Highway Pro- 
gram was between Massacre Rocks and 
Rockiand Junction. The Federai par- 
ticipation rate for Idaho was 92.5 per- 
cent, and it was anticipated the entire 
Interstate Highway System nationwide 
would be completed by 1972. Contracts 
awarded in calendar year 1956 totaled 
$14.3 million. Work was placed under 
contract at an even faster rate in 
1957. Increased State revenue under 
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the revised registration and use-fee 
Schedules, together with the substan- 
tial increase in Federal-aid authoriza- 
tions, permitied this accelerated 
program. 


Approximately one-third of the 
1958 total of $28.9 million in contract 
awards was on the Interstate system. 
Because of the higher ratio of partici- 
pation on Interstate projects, the in- 
crease required in State revenues was 
only about 13 percent. Actual expen- 
ditures, as represented by contract 
claims, were $20 million, with $1.8 
million on local Secondary projects. 


It had become evident that there 
would be insufficient funds in the 
Highway Trust Fund to make all Fed- 
eral-aid apportionments for the 1961 
fiscal year, and by midyear it ap- 
peared that funds might not be avail- 
able to reimburse the states for 
projects already underway. Because 
of this uncertain Federal-aid funding 
situation, the Board of Highway Direc- 
tors found it necessary to suspend 
award of contracts from july 30 to 
September 17, 1959. 


Idaho, with its sparse population 
and large land area, much of it rela- 
tively undeveloped, has always been 
faced with a limited amount of State- 
raised revenue for State highway con- 
struction and operations. Rough 
topography also produces high con- 
struction costs in many areas. These 
factors mean that Idaho's highway con- 
struction program must rely very 
heavily on Federal-aid funds. Any 
uncertainty in Federal-aid funding or 
in Federai regulations concerning the 
Federal-aid programs can, therefore, 
produce wide variations in Idaho's 
construction program. 


Award of construction contracts 
continued at a slow pace during the 
last half of 1959 because of the con- 
tinuing uncertainty regarding the 
availability of Federal-aid funds. Con- 
tract awards during the calendar year 
1959 amounted to $18.4 million, or ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the 1958 
level. 


An improvement in the Federal- 
aid situation in 1960 gave Idaho an 
authorization for $19.3 million. Actual 
expenditures for highway construction 
were $26.9 million in the 1959-1950 
fiscal year. This total inciuded $1.6 
million in Federai-aid funds for local 
Federal-aid Secondary highways. 


Total mileage of highway construc- 
tion accomplished during this ten-year 
period exceeded any prior period, even 
with standards that were much higher 
and with material quantities very much 
greater. The  Federal-aid funding 
problems experienced during the 1958- 
1959 fiscal year were to periodically 
surface in the next decade, however, 
and would produce wide variations in 
the highway construction program. 


The innovations produced during 
construction of the Sandpoint Bridge 


Biue Creek Bay Bridge under con- 
struction U.S. Highway 10 by the 
Federal Highway Administration in 
1950 (Begun 1949 - Completed 1951). 
These towers were over 325 feet high 
penetrating into 100 feet cf mud to 
rock foundation. 


and embankment were an indication of 
ihe capability of Idaho contractors to 
adiust to changing conditions and to 
accomplish satisfactory work at rea- 
sonable cost. At the beginning of the 
decade, manufacturers and contractors 
were getting weli reorganized, foliow- 
ing the disruption of World War II. 
During the early 50's, a change to 
rubber-tired earth movers had been 
made and their capacity increased 
considerably. During the 1959-1960 
period, it was common for a contractor 
to bring equipment costing even more 
than the value cf his contract to a 
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project. Earthmovers of 25-30 cubic 
yard capacity capable of 30-40 miles- 
per-hour speeds were common. Some 
of the larger projects involved moving 
30,000 cubic yards or more of material 
every day. 


Similar progress was made in 
hotplant production of paving mixtures. 
Whereas 100 to 150 tons per hour were 
considered good production in 1950, a 
rate of double that was considered 
minimum for any new plant in 1960. 
Pavers were improved greatly to in- 
ciude floating screeds and to operate 
from preset grade-elevation stringlines 
to control smoothness. Rollers had 
become larger, and some rubber-tired 
units weighed 25,000 pounds. Paving 
had tripled the quantities of asphalt 
cement used annually between 1950 and 
1960. 


By 1960, structures were designed 
to use precast, prestressed concrete 
girders whenever it was possible to do 
So.  Ready-mix concrete plants were 
located in nearly every town of 2,000 
people, making it much easier to 
secure necessary concrete for any 
structure. 


Trucks were becoming jarger and 
faster and could haul materials from 
sources many miles from a project for 
as littie as five cents a ton-mile. This 
made it possible to select higher qual- 
ity aggregates farther from a project 
if necessary. The production of 
crushed stone and gravel had kept 
pace with the demand, and newer 
plants could produce 3,000 tons daily. 
Some of the larger crushers had pri- 
mary jaws capable of taking stone 
weighing severai hundred pounds, with 
the largest taking stone weighing 
nearly a half ton. 


It was this tremendous improve- 
ment in construction equipment, toge- 
ther with improved contractor effi- 
ciency, that made possible the econo- 
mical construction of the Interstate 
System, although inflation was slowly 
making inroads in the worth of money. 
Labor costs were rising, as were all 
material costs. 
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Maintenance 


The national attitude during the 
World War Two years that highways 
were expendable caused a severe drain 
on Highway Department resources after 
the War. Heavy flood damage during 
the 1947-1948 winter, further aggra- 
vated by very severe winter storms 
during 1949-1950, also caused many 
problems. The winter storms drifted 
snow, filing cut sections, and it com- 
pacted so hard that explosives were 
Sometimes needed to loosen it before 
removal. The greatiy increased use 
of large trucks imposed wheel loads on 
many roads well beyond their design 
capacity. 


With the volume of needed repairs 
so great and widespread, it became 
necessary io accomplish a large part of 
the work by contract. The total expen- 
ditures for 1949-1950 were $6.9 million, 
with over half performed under con- 
tract. This sum represented slightly 
over 40 percent of the net State-raised 
revenue to the Department. A total of 
1,364 miles of highway received major 
repairs. 


The cost of maintenance during 
the 1951-1952 biennium further in- 
creased over that of the 1949-1950 
period. Actual expenditures rose by 
$614,000. Almost all of this increase 
was due to the higher cost of snow 
removal and sanding during the hard 
winter of 1951-1952. 


Maintenance cost per mile was 
$784 in 1950-1951, compared with $865 
in 1951-1952. Mileage under State 
maintenance as of june 30, 1952 was 
4,650 miles. 


The program of lane-striping was 
expanded during this biennium. A 
broken yellow center line marking was 
applied on 3,031 miles of State high- 
ways. In addition, solid white barrier 
lines were applied at 1,408 vertical 
curves, to indicate sight distance 
restrictions. Glass beads were added 
to the paint on approximately 500 miles 
to provide increased night visibility of 
lane stripes. Striping equipment was 


modified to permit the application of 
paint and beads on one to three lines 
simultaneously. 


Studies designed to improve 
maintenance procedures were initiated 
in 1952. This resulted in some reor- 
ganization, which became effective in 
early 1953. Formerly, a maintenance 
foreman with several crews had at- 
tempted to maintain a large mileage of 
roads. Under the revised organization, 
each operating District was divided 
into three to five areas, with a Resi- 
dent Engineer in charge of each area. 
Each residency was then subdivided 
into two or more maintenance areas, 
each headed by a Maintenance Superin- 
tendent. The mileage within each 
maintenance area was divided into road 
sections ranging from fifteen to forty 
miles in length. Each section had a 
maintenance man assigned to patrol and 
maintain it. He was directly respon- 
sible for the condition of his section 
at all times. Under some special condi- 
tions, a helper might be assigned to 
assist him. With this new "patrol 
System," each section of highway was 
patrolled daily. Prior organization had 
meant that some sections of highway 
might go without attention for several 
days. 


Maintenance expenditure during 
1952-1953 amounted to $4.3 million, 
with $0.5 million used for snow removal 
and sanding. The average cost per 
mile in 1952-1953 was $890, compared 
to $865 in 1951-1952 and $784 in 1950- 
1951. 


The Department radio system was 
expanded during 1952-1953 to cover 
about 80 percent of the State Highway 
System. By July of 1953 there were 
ninety mobile units, six base stations, 
twelve control-repeater-fixed ^ relay 
stations, and thirteen remote control 
units in operation. 


The patrol system of maintenance 
initiated in 1953 continued in 1954, and 
experience indicated it was a success. 
The maintenance man was fully respon- 
sible for the section of highway 
assigned to him. This feeling of re- 


sponsibility fostered a healthy rivairy 
among the maintenance men. The same 
factors that impelled him to do a good 
job on his road section also motivated 
him to take better care of his 
equipment. 


Maintenance expenditures in 1954 
amounted to $4.3 million of which just 
under $0.5 million, or a little over 11 
percent, was spent on snow removal 
and sanding. Maintenance costs aver- 
aged $904 per mile, compared with 
$890 per mile during the previous 
year. Mileage under State maintenance 
was 4,725 miles. 


A Transportation Officer was 
assigned to the Maintenance Division in 
1954 to handle special permits for 
extra-legal loads and to act as a 
clearinghouse for road condition infor- 
mation, including Spring breakup 
restrictions. 


Additional radio equipment was 
also installed during 1954, which 
aliowed direct communications between 
the Boise Headquarters office and all 
six District offices. 


Because of a reduction in State 
revenue in 1955, special work was 
curtailed as much as possible. Stock- 
piling of crushed material was reduced 
to the minimum required for current 
needs. Sealing of bituminous surfaces 
and repairs of ali kinds were post- 
poned if permanent injury to the 
highway or impairment of service to 
highway users was not imminent. 


Anticipated savings resulting from 
these cutbacks were largely lost, to 
increased winter maintenance require- 
ments and by flood damage, which was 
especially severe on U. S. Highway 95 
north of New Meadows. 


The cost of snow removal in- 
creased from $480,000 in 1954 to 
£926,000 in 1955, with the total main- 
tenance cost in 1955 over $4.6 million, 
an increase of almost $400,000 over the 
previous year. Average maintenance 
costs were $981 per mile, as compared 
with $904 per mile in 1954. A total of 
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4,708 miles of highways was under 
Staie maintenance. 


Unusually harsh winter conditions 
again occurred during 1956-1957, 
causing severe damage and increasing 
maintenance costs. 


January, February and March of 
1956 had extreme temperature changes, 
causing an unusual amount of pavement 
breakup. A large part of the repair 
work was done by contract, which 
made it possible to develop a proiect of 
definable limits. Department crews 
were severeiy taxed, and it was neces- 


Flooding on U.S. Highway 95 near 
Hazard Creek north of New Meadows 
in December 1955 washed out nearly 
two miles of highway. 
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sary to double the size of many State 
crews to handle some repairs. 


In addition to the Spring break- 
up, cioudbursts and  fioods caused 
serious damage along the Clearwater, 
Salmon, Lemhi, Blackfoot and Wood 
Rivers and Lawyers Canyon Creek. 
Quick action by maintenance crews 
kept these roads in a serviceable 
condition with a minimum of traffic 
delay. 


On March 3, 1956, a severe snow 
avalanche occurred in Burke Canyon, 
(State Highway 4 northeast of Wallace) 
causing considerable property damage 
and the loss of one life. The road 
was closed for twenty-four hours. 
Seven bulldozers were required to 


move the snow and debris from the 
highway. 


Maintenance expenditures during 
the eighieen-month period amounted to 
$6.9 million of which $1.2 million was 
spent on snow removal and sanding. 
A total of 4,687 miies oí highway were 
under State maintenance, with the 
average maintenance cost at $983 per 
mile per year--about the same as in 
1955. 


It was during 1956 also that a 
program was initiated to place signs at 
important historical sites. This work 
was undertaken by the Traffic Section 
of the Department, in cooperation 
with the Idaho Historical Society, 
which furnished the text. 


Center-line markings were applied 
on 3,112 miles of State highways. In 
addition, State crews painted local 
roads intersecting State highways with 
an advance "wiggle" center line to 
indicate the approach to a "Stop" sign. 
Conversion of oid yellow "Stop" signs 


Rotary snow plows ciearing snow from 
State Highway 21, Idaho City to 
Lowman in the 1950's. This road was 
closed each winter and required two- 
three weeks each spring to open. 


to the newly adopted red sign 
continued. 


Maintenance operations during 
1957-1958 returned to a nearly normai 
level, but there was an increase in 
seaicoat and betterment work after 
several years of heavy snow fall, 
floods and excessive Spring breakup. 
The major winter problems were caused 
by drifting snow, by occasional high 
winds in the eastern and northeastern 
parts of the State, and by a particu- 
larly large landslide north of Salmon. 


Maintenance costs were $6.7 mil- 
iion during the year, including $0.6 
million for snow removal and sanding, 
for an average expenditure of $1,442 
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per mile. This represented a sub- 
stantial increase over the $983 per mile 
of the year before. 


Maintenance costs during 1958- 
1959 were $5.2 million or about ten 
percent less than during the pre- 
vious year. This was in part due to 
the new mileage not requiring any 
extensive surface repair constructed 
under the Interstate program. Actual 
savings were partially offset by higher 
snow removal and other costs 
associated with greater widths of 
these highways. 


The cost of routine maintenance 
items such as patching, mowing, 
pavement markings, snow removal 
and sanding during 1959-1960 was 
$5.4 million, an increase of approx- 


imately eight percent over the prior 
year. 
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Loca! Roads 


The local rural read system of 
counties and highway districts totaled 
25,438 miles at the end of 1949. 
Approximately two-thirds of this mile- 
age was classified as improved. Re- 
venues in 1949 were $7.2 million. 
Bonded indebtedness was $820,000. 
Revenues increased throughout this 
ten-year period, while the bonded 
Indebtedness decreased to $424,000. 
Essentially the entire reduction in 
bonded indebtedness was in Owyhee 
County, which had bonded for paving 
the road paralleling the Snake River 
from Bruneau to Marsing. 


Several counties were beginning 
to match Federal-aid funds for Secon- 
dary highways within their respective 
areas. At the end of 1956, 27,345.9 
miles of road were under county and 
highway district jurisdiction, with 
2,966.1 miles on the Federal-aid 
Secondary system. 


CHAPTER 1X 


THE 


INTERSTATE ERA 


1961 - 1974 


The years from 1961 to 1974 were 
without doubt the busiest period ever 
for highway construction in Idaho. 
The State's Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem, except for very short segments, 
was compietely iocated and much of 612 
miles constructed during this period. 
in 1960, 11 percent, or about 67 miles 
were complete; in 1964, 36.8 percent; 
at the close of 1970, 75.3 percent was 
compieted; and in 1974, 86.6 percent, 
or 327 miles, were in service. 


Completing the Interstate System 
required a maximum effort by the De- 
partment. During these years, from 
30 to 75 percent of the dollar volume 
in work awarded to contract was for 
Interstate construction. However, no 
Primary, Urban or Secondary 
Federal-aid funds apportioned to Idaho 
were ever permitted to lapse. The 
Department very carefully scheduled 
contract awards with estimated State 
income, to assure that money would be 
available to pay contractor claims for 
work accomplished. Since the time 
period to construct many of these 
projects was 24 to 36 months in some 
instances, anticipated payout schedules 
established for each project had to be 
watched carefully and adjusted as the 
work progressed. 


The Board of Highway Directors’ 
policy of concentrating the Interstate 
effort on sections where the existing 
system was inadequate to carry traffic 
was an excellent one, and received 
wholehearted support from the peopie 
of Idahc. One such section of old 
U.S. Highway 91 from Pocatello to 
Idaho Falls was a narrow, two-iane fa- 
ciity carrying nearly 5,000 vehicles 
daily. The accident record here was 
among the highest in the State, and 
several fatalities occurred each year. 
These rates were appreciably lowered 


when the Interstate was compieted; 
the fatality ratio was reduced from 6.8 
to 1.0 per one hundred million vehicle 
miles of travel. Work on this seqment 
was begun in 1959, and the entire 
section between Pocatello and Idaho 
Falls was opened to traffic in Novem- 
ber, 1961. 


Other portions of the State High- 
way System given eariv attention for 
replacement by the Interstate Highway 
System were: a section from Boise to 
Mountain Home; from Ontario, Oregon 
to Caidweli; from Burley to Raft River; 
from Wallace to Mullan; a bypass arcund 
the City of Coeur d'Alene; from Rock- 
land junction to igo; and the Fourth of 
July Canyon east of Coeur d'Alene. 
Replacement of these sections lowered 
accident and fatality rates, and also 
reduced travel time, since new facil- 
ities eliminated all conflict from in- 
tersections at-grade and permitted 
the free flow of traffic at speeds up 
to 70-miles-per-hour on all portions of 
the System. 


Total mileage of the State Highway 
System remained at approximately 
5,000. The older sections of highway, 
replaced by the Interstate or other 
new construction, were either aban- 
doned completely or arrangements were 
made for acceptance on local road 
systems. If transferred to local juris- 
diction, the Department generally 
reconstructed the facility with a new 
surface or pavement adequate for the 
traffic expected after completion of 
the new route. 


Old U.S. Highway 91 from Poca- 
tello to Idaho Falis and most of old 
U. S. Highway 30 from Boise to Nampa 
and Caldwell remained on the System 
to give local service to the more 
denseiy popuiated communities in the 
area. U.S. Highway 30 from Malta 
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Junction of Interstate 15 aná U.S, 
Highway 20 at Idaho Falls - Broadway 


Wolf Lodge Interchange - Junction 
Interchange in 1962. 


of Interstate 90 and Alternate U.S. 
Highway 95 east of Coeur d‘ Alene. 


to Burley, Twin Falls, Buhl, Hagerman 
and Bliss remained on the State Sys- 
tem, as did portions of State Highway 
25 from Jerome to Hazelton and 
Rupert. Some segments were transier- 
red, such as: old U. S. Highway 30 
from Malta to Strevell; a section of 
U. S. 30 from a point north of Cald- 
wel to New Plymouth; and old U. S. 
9i north of Idaho Falls to the Montana 
state line. These sections essentially 
assumed the characteristics of "farm- 
to-market" roads when the Interstate 
System was opened to traffic. 


These actions did increase the 
responsibility of the Department, how- 
ever, since the  newiy-constructed 
freeway was a four-iane facility with 
frequent  interchanges. Maintenance 


costs for snow and ice control, as wel 
as surface and roadside maintenance, 
increased proportionaiely with the in- 
crease in miles of two-lane facility. 
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Although total State highway mile- 
age changed little, vehicle miles of 
travel tripled between 1941 and 1970. 
The greatest increase in travel was on 
State highways, where, it was esti- 
mated, 65 percent of all vehicle miles 
of travel in the State occurred. in 
1970, over 3.1 billion vehicle miles of 
travel were estimated on the 4,994 
miles of the State Highway System. 
County and highway district roads 
and city streets, excluding portions 
on the State Highway System, amount- 
ed to over 51,000 miles and were esti- 
mated to have 1.6 billion annual ve- 
hicle miles of travel. Stated another 
way, these figures represent an aver- 
age annual daily traffic value on the 
State Highway System of 1,700 trips, 
compared to 50 trips on iocal county 


Department of Highways and Law 
Enforcement ` occupied new Heade 
quarter's Buílding in 1961. 
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and highway district systems, and 790 
trips on city street systems. The 
figures cited are Statewide averages. 
Average annual volumes vary widely 
on the State Highway System, e.g., 
over 50,000 trips on the six-lane, 
1-184 west connector to Boise, and as 
little as 160 trips on State Highway 5i 
near Duck Valley. City streets and 
local roads experience equally great 
variations, percentage-wise. 


The Department of Highways and 
the Department of Law Enforcement 
moved to a new Headquarters office 
building in early 1961. This move 
brought together al] sections of the 
Highway Department, with the excep- 
tion of the Materials Laboratory, for 
the first time since before World War 
II. It greatly increased management 


Technician testing Portiand Cement 
on a Spectrophotometer instrument 
such as this saves 86 percent of 
the labor in testing. 
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efficiency and coordination of work 
within the Department. 


The enlarged construction program 
oi the 1960's increased materials testing 
and inspection requirements. A "Re- 
cord Sampiing" program had been ini- 
tiated, which further increased the 
workload. Although all District labor- 
atories had been expanded, the Boise 
Central Laboratory had been operating 
on a two-shift basis during the summer 
construction season for nearly twenty 
years. 


À completely new laboratory was 
constructed near the Headquarters 
office building in 1971. This new 
facility was ali on one floor, with 
twice the work space of the old labe- 
ratory building. ft was construc- 
ted at a cost of less than $19.00 per- 
square-foot, whereas many office 
buildings at the time were costing 
about $30.00 per-square-foot. The 


Laboratory technician extracting 
asphalt from hotmix to determine if 
specifications are met. 
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Materials Laboratory at District i 
at Pocatello. 
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new laboratory was planned to be as 
functional as possible, with the ar- 
rangement and equipment provided for 
each section especially oriented to its 
particular use. 


During the period from 1958 to 
1962, the Department participated with 
al other states and the Federal High- 
way Administration in conducting a 
National Road Test at Ottawa, Illinois. 
This research project was designed to 
test to destruction both bituminous 
and concrete pavements of various 
designs. Loads of up to 30,000 
pounds on a single axle and 48,000 
pounds on a tandem pair of axles were 
applied to test sections. Results from 
the project confirmed and refined de- 
sign practices for pavement and pro- 
vided new concepts concerning fatigue 
failures of pavements. 


Modern grading equipment on earth 
moving project. 


The Highway Research Board 
under the Academy of Sciences had 
served as the contract operating agen- 
cy for both the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials' road test at 
Malad, Idaho and the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials’ road 
test in Mlinois. The success achieved 
in both of these research efforts led 
the states, through the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials and 
the Federal Highway Administration, 
to contract with the Academy for con- 
tinuing research on behalf of all the 
states, under a National Cooperative 
Highway Research Program. Idaho's 
share of the cost of this program 
ranged from $22,000 to $28,000 per 
year. 


Each state submitted research 
proposals for consideration in numerous 
areas of activity. Actual projects were 
then selected by committees appointed 
for the purpose. This large cooper- 
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ative program permitted research pro- 
jects costing a $.5 million or more to 
be financed. A project of such size 
could not normally have been under- 
taken by any single state. 


Idaho succeeded in having about 
$i milion in actual research projects 
accepted within the ten-year period by 
the NCHRP, including $270,000 in re- 
search concerning the failure of as- 
phalt to adhere to aggregates, causing 
early failure of pavements in south- 
eastern Idaho. The University of 
Idaho was selected to do this work, 
with a campletion date of about 1980. 


Several actions by the U. 8. Con- 
gress had a major impact on highway 
operations during the 1960's and early 
70's. Among these were legislation 
requiring screening of unsightly areas 
from the highway; relocation assistance 
to persons and businesses displaced 
by a highway; equal employment op- 
portunity requirements; the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act; and a 
requirement that before any highway 
improvement could be initiated, its 
impact on the sociai, economic and en- 
vironmental factors of the community 
and area must be evaluated. 


No one can take issue with the 
intent of these acts. They did, how- 
ever, add substantially to the time 
requirements and cost of engineering, 
rights-of-way and construction. it 
was estimated that these requirements 
increased costs by about 35 percent. 
The time for preparing plans and ac- 
quiring rights-of-way, from corridor 
location to awarding a contract, in- 
creased from three or four years to a 
minimum of about seven or eight 
years. 


Because of this ionger time frame, 
inflation was also increasing costs of 
materials, labor and equipment at a 
rate of better than five percent annu- 
ally. These seemed to be nearly in- 
surmountable problems after 1970, 
since revenues were not keeping pace 
with the inflationary trend, and 
Federal-aid funds were frequently 


"frozen" by the Federal Administra- 
tion, thus stopping the advertising of 
some projects ready for construction 
and thereby increasing future costs. 
And this problem existed nationwide, 
not just in Idaho. Most of the re- 
quirements of these laws had been 
given consideration in prior studies 
pertaining to highway projects. 


With respect to the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, the Office of 
Safety and Health Administration was 
given enforcement powers previously 
assigned to many different agencies. 
OSHA offices were now given authority 
to enforce standards, assess citations, 
assign civil penalties, and hold hear- 
ings on enforcement. This created 
considerable concern among contrac- 
tors. 


Equipment noise had to be moni- 
tored and roll-over bars placed on 
many pieces of equipment. Testing 
requirements and hours-of-use records 
on all hoisting cables were specified. 
Dust pollution measurements often 
meant substantial changes to hot 
plants. These are but a few features 
to which new regulations were applied. 
In fact, so many regulations appeared 
that it was difficult to operate. In 
spite of this, however, the contracting 
industry made every attempt to com- 
ply, and very little action by OSHA 
was required. 


The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act also produced many problems for 
Idaho, which has very small minority 
populations. Less than four percent 
of Idaho's population falls in minority 
groups. This compares with a national 
ratio of from 10 to 12 percent. Most 
of Idaho's minority population is either 
Spanish-American or Indian. 


Idaho's contractors and the De- 
partment began a concerted effort to 
hire minorities. Training was a part 
of the program, and with more train- 
ing and better placement, some 
progress was made in reaching an 
equitable employment distribution of 
minority groups. 
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A borrow source becomes z recreation 
spot after filling with weter. 


The environmental impact of pro- 
posed highway improvements was made 
a project requirement, as part of the 
"Social, Economic and Environmental 
Effects" considerations set forth by 
Federal law. This law required an 
evaluation of all alternative proposais 
for location and design. Environmental 
Impact Statements were a requirement 
for all but the most minor of improve- 
ments. Public meetings and hearings 
on many such projects often gave little 
consideration to economic factors. A 
"no improvement" alternative is also a 
requirement of this procedure. The 
time element for all improvements be- 
came extremely long, and the cost 
factor accelerated rapidly. 


A total of some thirty agencies 
could exercise control over some aspect 
of a proposed highway improvement. 
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These included such features as air- 
port approach areas, archaeological or 
historical sites, fish and wildlife, In- 
dian reservations, irrigation facilities, 
noise levels, parks and recreation 
areas, railroads, relocation of housing 
and businesses, utilities, flood manage- 
ment, navigable waters, water quality, 
and wild and scenic rivers, to name a 
few. 


lt became a major task to assure 
that all interested parties were in- 
formed and invited to supply input 
for a project. The Federai Highway 
Administration had the final approval, 
Since any of the agencies or groups 
affected could request changes before 
giving approval. Disagreements on 
some feature or the action of some 
overly-enthusiastic environmentalist 
often produced long and costly delays. 
The Department was often piaced in 
the position of arbitrator between 


groups, as well as an innovator oí new 
features requested by an agency, 
group or individual. Considering the 
overall impact of these requirements, it 
is not difficult to visualize an exten- 
sion of project development time three 
to five years over that previousiy re- 
quired; and the overall cost increased 
by at least 35 percent, without giving 
consideration to the inflation factor. 


Legislation 


The Legisiature, during the 1961- 
1974 era, continued its struggle with 
State highway revenues and apportion- 
ments to the several levels of govern- 
ment responsible for roads and 
streets. A new concern entered into 
their deliberations as the U. S. Con- 
gress enacted several pieces of legis- 
lation making mandatory certain re- 


quirements on the states or a penalty 
of as much as 20 percent of Federal- 
aid allocations to be imposed and 
funds withheld from State use. Late 
in the period, impoundment of Federal- 
aid funds by the Federal government 
also had serious implications for high- 
way programs. 


The 1960-1961 Legislature took 
action to prohibit commercial enter- 
prises from serving motor vehicle 
users on property acquired for any 
controlled-access highway, but to 
permit construction of "frontage or 
service roads" to these facilities. Le- 
gislation was also enacted which re- 
quired that, where irrigation facilities 
were affected by construction, the 


Juniper rest area on Interstate 80N 
north of the Utah State Line. 


irrigation system management was to 
be reimbursed by a lump-sum payment 
amounting to the pro rata share of any 


indebtedness against the lands affected. 


This statute also required payment for 
any damage to facilities, including se- 
verance damages. The statute was of 
great importance to southern Idaho 
farmers, since it permitted equitable 
remuneration for irrigation considera- 
tions in the procurement of rights-of- 
way. 


The 1963 Legislature provided for 
15 percent of the local unit's share, or 
4.5 percent of total State highway user 
revenues, to be divided among incor- 
porated cities and villages of the State. 
Prior to this action, State funding ai- 
locations had been restricted to cities 
and villages of three hundred or more 
population. This legislation provided 
that payments were to be made to all 


Completed interstate 90 section west 
of Coeur d'Alene. 


cities building and maintaining streets, 
regardless of population. This action 
reduced the county and highway dis- 
trict share of the vital user revenue 
from 27.3 percent to 25.5 percent. 
The proportion available for State 
highways remained at 70 percent of 
total revenue. 


Federal-aid highway legislation 
set forth new requirements in 1965 
with passage of the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act. Congress had, for a con- 
siderable time, tried to encourage State 
control of roadsides, particulariy with 
respect to outdoor advertising, by 
providing for modest increases in the 
Federal-aid matching ratios to states 
that would impiement such programs. 
Few states availed themselves of this 
option, however, because of the iong- 
term costs involved. 


The 1965 Federal-Aid Act pro- 
vided for mandatory contro! of outdoor 
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advertising and junkyards along inter- 
state and Primary highways. Any 
state failing to comply was subject to 
a loss of up to 20 percent of its an- 
nual apportionments for regular 
Federal-aid construction funds. The 
Act also provided fund authorizations 
to pay 75 percent of the cost of con- 
trol programs and to pay 100 percent 
of the cost of projects to enhance the 
appearance of highway roadsides. 


The Act specified that any junk- 
yard located within 1,000 feet of the 
edge of the right-of-way of an Inter- 
state or Primary highway be screened 
or removed, uniess it was within an 
area zoned or used for industrial 
purposes. 


The Act further provided for the 
removal of all outdocr advertising 
signs within 660 feet of Interstate and 
Primary Highways right-of-way except: 


E: Directional or other official 
signs and notices; 


2. Signs relating to sale or 
lease of property on which 
they were located; and 


3. Signs relating to activities 
being conducted on the 
property on which they were 
located. 


Outdoor advertising was aiso 
permitted in areas zoned for commercial 
or industrial purposes or in unzoned 
areas, as determined by agreement 
between the Secretary of Commerce 
(now Secretary of Transportation) and 
the individual states. 


interstate 15 north of Malad. The 
four lanes are separated and at 
different eievations to minimize 
earthwork, 
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Regulations were prepared by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and 
hearings held concerning them in each 
state prior to publication in the Federal 
Register, which gave such regulations 
the effect of law. The regulations deait 
primarily with definitions, particularly 
with respect to unzoned commercial 
and industrial areas and the spacing of 
signs in these areas. Despite much 
testimony and many suggestions oí- 
fered at numerous public hearings, 
essentially the same regulations as 
those originally prepared were subse- 


quently adopted by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Historic and Geologic markers inform 
the traveler of points of interest. 
These are located at safety rest 
areas or overlooks. 


An inventory of all existing signs 
and junkyards was immediately neces- 
sary. This survey was eligible for 
Federal participation, using available 
beautification funds to pay 75 percent 
of the cost. This was the only acti- 
vity undertaken in Idaho during the 
early phase of the program because 
State legislation was required prior to 
actual removal of signs or junkyards. 
The Legislature also gave the State 
Highway Board power to comply with 
the numerous Federal requirements, al- 
though a system of permits and fees 
was then established to aid in admin- 
istering the statutes. Some legislators 
objected to these Federal requirements 
as being too restrictive. 


Although not exciusively appli- 
cable to the Department of Highways, 
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a significant action of the State Legis- 
lature of 1965 was the establishment 
of a three-member State Personnel 
Commission. This Commission was 
charged with the responsibility of 
adopting rules and regulations cover- 
ing all areas of administration of State 
personnel. With the exception of cer- 
tain specified classes, all State em- 
ployees were placed under a State 
merit system. The Commission estab- 
lished rules governing employee selec- 
tion, classification, salary rates, pro- 
motion, and hearing of employee 
grievances. Similar procedures had 
been established much earlier within 
the Department of Highways by the 
Highway Board, and this Act gave 
the system the sanction of law, but it 
also expanded the system to other de- 
partments within the State government. 


In 1966, Congress passed the 
Federal Highway Safety Act requiring 
each state to have a highway safety 
program approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce. The objective of the 
program was to reduce traffic acci- 
dents and deaths, injuries and prop- 
erty damage. The Secretary set forth 
uniform standards expressed in terms 
of  periormance criteria. Standards 
were specified to improve driver per- 
formance (including driver education), 
driver testing and examinations, driver 
licensing and pedestrian performance. 
A system of accident records, empha- 
sizing investigations of probable acci- 
dent causes, injuries and deaths, in- 
vestigation of vehicle registration, and 
vehicle inspection was to be developed. 
Highway design features including 
lighting, markings, surface treat- 
ments, and traffic control devices were 
also included. These factors were 
considered important to the surveil- 
lance of traffic for detection and cor- 
rection of high-accident locations and 
for emergency services. Actually, ai- 
most ali of these features had been 
considered by the State Highway De- 
partment operations for many years. 


The Act required the Governor 
of each state to be responsibie for 
administration of the program. it 
provided that local agencies should 


be authorized to carry out local safety 
programs, with not less than 40 per- 
cent of safety funds apportioned to 
each state made available to local 
units to finance local programs. 


Any state falling to comply with 
the provisions of the Act was ineligible 
to receive safety funds.. Additionally, 
the State was subject to the withhoid- 
ing of ten percent of its regular ap- 
portionment of Federal aid funds for 
highway construction. 


The 1967 Legislature passed a 
statute requiring annual safety inspec- 
tions for ail motor vehicles, in order 
to meet Federal requirements on this 
matter. These (inspections were to 
include brakes, lights, turn signais, 
steering mechanisms, horn, glass, 
mirrors, exhaust system, windshield 
wipers, tires and any cther equipment 
specified by the Commissioner of Law 
Enforcement. Such inspections were to 
be made by licensed inspection stations. 
Any defect had to be corrected within 
ten days. The inspection cost was set 
at $2.00, which was to be applied 
toward the cost of correcting any 
defect. 


Passage of the Highway Safety 
Act had e substantial impact on high- 
way operations, including the Pederal- 
aid construction program. New Fed- 
eral restrictions were imposed by this 
Act, and additional State and local 
matching funds were reguired to im- 
plement the program. It was also 
necessary to change some procedures 
through which high accident iocations 
were to be identified for a determina- 
tion oí possible corrective action. The 
intent was to spread available funds as 
far as possibie through projects having 
relatively low individual costs. Sites 
for improvement were selected througn 
a computer program which identified 
locations with ^ higher-than-average 
accident experience. 


The 1966 Extraordinary Session of 
the Legislature authorized the State 
Board of Highway Directors to acquire, 
maintain and improve areas adjacent to 
State highways; to restore, preserve 
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West Connector interchange near 
Boise. 


and enhance the scenic beauty: to 
provide informational sites, and for 
rest and recreational areas as an ac- 
commodation to the traveling public. 
These sites were required to be paral- 
lel and contiguous with the highway 
and could not exceed a width greater 
than 1,000 feet from the adjacent 
right-of-way line. This legislation 
permitted the Board to comply with 
provisions of the Federal Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965, wherein 
Pederai-aid could participate up to 75 
percent of the cost of rest areas, 
overlooks, and similar areas. Title to 
the land could be acquired through 


gifts, purchase, exchange or eminent 
domain. 


The 1966 Extraordinary Session 
amended the law to provide for collec- 
tion of the State tax on motor fuels 
used by private contractors operating 
Federal facilities. This was an out- 
growth of litigation with contractors at 
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the Atomic Energy Commission facility 
hear Arco, and provided that a use 
tax equivalent to the regular motor 
fuels tax be assessed. 


The 1967 Legislatura also provided 
that the State Highway Board could 
authorize the operation of "double and 
triple" unit truck combinations on 
highways to be specified by the Board. 
The overall length of such combinations 
could not exceed 98 feet, and two of 
the units were to be a tractor and 
semi-trailer combination. 


Research conducted by the De- 
partment had demonstrated that oper- 
ating these combinations on freeways 
and  multiiane highways or two-lane 
highways of modern design without 
Sight distance restrictions and having 
climbing lanes did not increase traffic 
hazards. All axle and wheel load and 
Spacing restrictions applied to these 
longer units, but due to the increased 
length and number of axles, a maximum 
load of 105,500 pounds was permitted. 


The State Highway Board pre- 
sented to the 1967 Legislative Session 
an analysis of projected revenue and 
expenditures, revealing a situation 
whereby the State would be unable to 
have sufficient State funds under the 
existing State revenue structure to 
match anticipated Federal-aid highway 
apportionments after providing for 
normal operations such as maintenance. 
The Legislature, however, took no ac- 
tion on this matter. 


Later in 1967, a special session of 
the Legislature was convened to con- 
sider a number of items, including 
needed additional revenue for State 
highways. This special session in- 
creased the State motor fuels tax from 
six to seven cents per gallon. It aiso 
repealed the flat license fee of $5.00 
per vehicle for passenger cars and 
pickups and substituted a "sliding 
scale" ranging from $7.50 to $17.50 
per vehicle, depending on the ve- 
hicle's age. Fuel mileage fees of com- 
mercial vehicles using diesel fuel were 
also increased to the equivalent of 
seven cents per gallon on gasoline. 
These increases were to be effective 
from January 1, 1968 to December 31, 
1969. The 1969 Legislature subse- 
quentiy extended these taxes to 
December 31, 1971, and at the 1971 
Legislative Session these taxes were 
made permanent. 


The 1969 Legislature implemented 
the provisions of the Federal Reiocation 
Assistance Act of 1968. This Act 
provided that any person displaced 
because of the acquisition of rights-of- 
way be given fair treatment so as not 
to suffer loss of a home or the dis- 
placement of a business or farm opera- 
tion without appropriate compensation. 


The law provided that moving 
expenses be paid and that safe, de- 
cent and sanitary replacement housing 
comparable to that previously occupied 
must be made available. The law pro- 
vided many alternatives, depending on 
whether the person or family involved 
was an owner or tenant of the prop- 
erty. Maximum amounts or “ceilings” 


for reimbursement were established 
and time limitations for use of the re- 
location assistance feature specified. 


Owners of property cculd pur- 
chase new properties and be reim- 
bursed for increased interest costs. 
Rent supplements were made available 
for a period of four years, providing 
that a decent, safe and sanitary unit 
couid be obtained. 


This program was essentially 
brought about because of right-of-way 
requirements for freeways through 
some of the larger centers of popula- 
tion. In some instances, however, 
equaliy serious problems involved dis- 
placed suburban and farm peopie. 


In many instances suitable housing 
was not available for relocated people 
or, if available, it cost too much. 
The program did reduce litigation due 
to previous procedures wherein con- 
demnation and payment for the prop- 
erty taken were all that was permitted 
under Federal iaw. 


Federal-aid was provided for this 
program just as for the Beautification 
Act, but it required State matching 
and was a part of the regular Federal- 
aid allocations. The net effect was to 
increase the cost of right-of-way and 
construction of any highway. 


For example, during the period 
from 1872-1974, the Department of 
Highways expended $7,364,000 for 
rights-of-way purchase and $456,000 
for relocation assistance. This 
amounted to an effective increase in 
right-of-way costs of slightly over six 
percent. 


The Federal-aid Highway Act of 
1968 had directed that Federal and 
State highway agencies undertake a 
classification study of all roads and 
streets in the entire nation. Actual 
work did not get underway until 1969, 
due to a delay in the preparation of a 
uniform manual of instructions outlining 
the procedures. The entire study in 
Idaho was completed in approximately 
six months. 
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The objectives of the survey were 
to classify all roads and streets ac- 
cording to predominant use, to deter- 
mine any existing deficiencies, and to 
estimate the cost of improving all facil- 
ities to an acceptable standard. Func- 
tional classifications were adopted ac- 
cording to the type of service and 
were identified as arterial, collector or 
locai. 


This classification of local road 
and street systems required consulta- 
tion with responsibie local officials. 
Therefore, a series of meetings was 
scheduled at strategic locations 
throughout the State. These meetings 
were a cooperative effort of the Plan- 
ning and Traffic, Secondary Roads 
and Urban Divisions of the Department. 


After the functional classifications 
were established, each group of roads 
and streets was further subdivided 
according to existing traffic volumes. 
Deficiencies were estimated on a sam- 
pling basis and actual field investiga- 
tion then made. Mileage and cost data 
were summarized for inclusion in the 
National Report to Congress. 


The year 1970 marked the begin- 
ning of annual sessions of the idaho 
State Legislature. This necessitated 
the preparation of budgets and an 
annual review of necessary legislation, 
instead of on a biennial basis as in 
prior years, 


The 1970 Legislature provided that 
in the event an investigation or judicial 
action determined that a physical traf- 
fic hazard had contributed to an acci- 
dent resulting in death, injury or 
property damage in excess of $500, 
the investigating or judicial office 
would submit a report of its findings 
to the Safety Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Highways or the Board of 
County Commissioners. The Depart- 
ment was required to submit a report 
within sixty days explaining the haz- 
ard, as well as a proposal for correc- 
tive measures or an explanation as to 
why no action would be taken. 


The 1970 and subsequent Legisla- 
tures through 1973 appointed an in- 
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terim, bipartisan Committee to review 
the needs of the Department with the 
Board of Highway Directors. Their 
concerns were needed legislation, fi- 
nancial probiems and, particularly, the 
widening gap between needed highway 
work and available revenues. 


The 1971 Legislature increased 
the city share of State revenue from 
highway user taxes to one-seventh of 
the proceeds oí the motor fuels tax. 
This action gave a substantial increase 
to the city share of revenue and a 
corresponding decrease in revenue to 
the State Department of Highways, the 
counties and the highway districts. 


The cities had been  exerting 
increasing pressures on the State 
Legislature for an increased share of 
highway user revenue. They were 
aided in their efforts by increased 
urban representation in the Legislature 
after legislative reapportionment, which 
had been brought about by severai 
Court rulings. 


Recognizing some inequities in the 
highway user revenue apportionment 
formula, State Highway Engineer Ellis 
L. Mathes had sponsored an informai 
committee of State, county, highway 
district and city representatives to 
study the problem during 1969, in an 
effort to develop a distribution formula 
more equitable to all parties concerned. 


The city representatives displayed 
little interest, however, and were 
adamant in their position that one- 
seventh of the motor fuels tax repre- 
sented a reasonabie city share of 
available income, regardless of the 
effect on other agencies. 


The 1972 Legislative Session in- 
creased the State tax on motor fuels 
from seven cents to eight and one- 
half cents per gallon, effective 
April 1, 1972. A corresponding in- 
crease was also made in the truck fuel 
use scheduie. 


The Legislature also amended the 
formula for allocating highway user 
revenues to the cities by providing 


one-sixth of the proceeds derived 
from the tax on motor fuels. It was 
estimated that this would provide the 
cities with the same revenue they 
would have received under the legis- 
lation enacted in 1971. 


Idaho Transportation Department 


Fiscal year 1974 opened with an 
atmosphere of uncertainty. The ener- 
gy crisis, and steps taken to reduce 
fuel consumption at the national and 
state levels, had a direct effect on the 
revenue available to finance highway 
operations. It was inevitable that as 
the consumption of motor fuel declined, 
tax revenues would also decrease. 


The impending reorganization of 
State government in Idaho aiso created 
uncertainties as to the future State 
Highway Department organization. 


A Constitutional Amendment had 
been approved by the Idaho electorate 
in November 1972, requiring the exec- 
utive branch of state government to be 


Moving cattie along U.S. Highway 95 
along the Salmon River. 


reorganized into not over twenty 
departments. 


As a part of this reorganization, 
the 1974 Legislature abolished the 
Department of Highways and redesig- 
nated it as a Division of Highways 
within the Idaho Transportation De- 
partment. Other agencies included in 
the new Department were the Division 
of Aeronautics and Public Transporta- 
tion, and the Traffic Safety Commis- 
Sion. These changes became effective 
July 1, 1974. 


This same statute abolished the 
State Board of Highway Directors, 
establishing an Idaho Transportation 
Board of three members, one of whom 
was required tc have special expertise 
in aeronautical transportation. The 
powers and duties of the Board were 
essentially those formerly vested in the 
State Board of Highway Directors. 


Members of the Idaho Transpor- 
tation Board appointed by Governor 
Andrus on July 1, 1974 were: 
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Carl C. Moore -- Chairman (Lewiston) 

Lloyd F. Barron -- Vice Chairman 
(Fairfield) 

Roy i. Stroschein -- Member (Sterling) 


The Transportation Department 
was to be headed by a Director ap- 
pointed by the Board. Darrell V 
Manning was appointed to this position 
on July 1, 1974. 


The Division of Highways was to 
be headed by an Administrator, who 
was required to be a registered pro- 
fessional engineer. V. N. Richardson, 
the former State Highway Engineer, 
was appointed to this position July 1, 
1974. E. D. Tisdale succeeded 
Richardson on December 1, 1974. 


The basic organization of the 
Idaho Transportation Department, as 
established by statute and by the 
Transportation Board, is shown in 
Fig. 6 of the Appendix. 


Transporting prefabricated buildings 
on an Idaho state highway. 


State Revenue and Federal-Aid 


State-raised revenues are basicaily 
derived from the motor fuels tax, re- 
gistration fees and  ton-mile taxes. 
Taxing rates of these sources remained 
at a constant level from 1961 until 
January 1, 1968. Revenue available to 
the Department of Highways from these 
sources increased at about 3 percent 
per year as the number of licensed ve- 
hicles and motor vehicle use increased. 


As previously noted, the Special 
Legislative Session in 1967 increased 
the gasoline tax from six to seven 
cents, with a corresponding increase 
in fuel mileage fees to vehicles using 
diesel fuel. An increase in registration 
fees on pickups and automobiles from 
a flat $5.00 rate to a sliding scale of 
$7.50 to $17.50 was aise enacted into 
Jaw. 


Ali of these actions became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1968, but the sta- 
tute was temporary in nature and for 
Legislative 


@ one-year period only. 
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action extended this each year, how- 
ever, until it was finally made perma- 
nent on January 1, 1972. 


This iegislation substantially in- 
creased State Highway revenue to 
all agencies of government, including 
the Department of Highways. During 
the period from 1960 through 1967, 
available funds ranged from $17.6 to 
$21 million, gradually increasing as 
travel increased on the highways. 
Beginning in 1968, the Department's 
share jumped about $4 to $5 million, 
ranging from $26.0 tc $28.4 million. 
The legislative action of 1972 which 
increased the gasoline tax from seven 
to eight and one-half cents per gallon 
and truck fuel use fees a corre- 
sponding amount produced a further 
substantial increase in revenue to the 
State Highway Fund.  State-raised re- 


A modern crushing end screening 
plent capabie of producing SOG tons 
of material hourly. 


venue available to the Department of 
Highways rose to $36.6 million in 1973, 
the first full year the statute was 
effective. 


The energy crisis, which came as 
a shock to the citizens of the nation 
during the winter of 1973-1974, again 
created uncertainty as to availabie re- 
venues. Reduction in speed limits and 
steps to encourage people to drive less 
did have an impact on revenues from 
motor fuels. Talk of possible gasoline 
rationing caused further uncertainty. 
Any forecast of available revenue 
during 1974 was tempered with fore- 
casts of possibie Federal actions to 
assure distribution of motor fuels to 
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those having greatest need with re- 
spect to the welfare of the country. 


Federal-aid apportionments for 
highways on the Interstate, Primary, 
Secondary and Urban systems ranged 
from slightly less than $20 million in 
1963, increasing gradualy to a high 
of over $40 million for the 1970 and 
1971 fiscal years. Apportionments 
were reduced to about $31.2 million in 
1972 and 1973. 


Until fall, 1966, Idaho and other 
states had always been able to plan 
and schedule projects to make best use 
of Federal-aid funds, knowing that 
when these funds were obligated they 
would be available. in November of 
1965, however, a new factor in plan- 
ning for Federal-aid was experienced. 
The Federal Highway Administration 
imposed a regulation which had the 
effect of impounding funds apportioned 
by the Congress. 


From 1967 through 1974, funds 
were released to the states on a three- 
month schedule, and a portion of the 
Federai-aid authorizations as made by 
Congress were withheld completely 
from state use. As a result, Idaho 
was not permitted to obligate some 
$23.2 million in Federal-aid authoriza- 
tions during this period. For example, 
in 1971, $9.5 miliion was withheld from 
State use, and in 1973, $5.1 million 
was impounded. State planning and 
scheduling of projects was most diffi- 
cult, since quarterly releases varied 
and the State had no reliable knowl- 
edge as to what Federal-aid funds 
might be available; or when they might 
be released. 


Several of the states, during this 
period, were unable to use Federal-aid 
funds which were released, for various 
reasons, and these were then made 
available to other states who were in 
a.position to obligate them immediately. 
Idaho was fortunate to be in a position 
to take advantage of every such re- 
lease, since many projects were ready 
for advertising, waiting only for ne- 
cessary financing. All impounded 
funds were finally released in February 
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of 1975, giving a tremendous boost to 
construction. 


Fig. 7 in the Appendix shows 
the  Federal-aid  apportionments for 
highways and the total value of work 
placed under contract with Federal-aid 
and State matching funds. It also 
lists those projects which were funded 
with State revenue only during the 
period from 1956 through 1973 for 
management of the State Highway 
System. 


Organization 


Very few changes were made in 
the basic Highway Department organi- 
zation from 1961 until creation of the 
Idaho Transportation Department in 
1974. 


Mr. Roscoe C. Rich, who had 
provided outstanding leadership as 
Chairman of the State Board of High- 
way Directors since its inception in 
1951, declined reappointment in 1962 
after serving eleven years. He was 
replaced on January 15, 1962 by Mr. 
Doyle Symms. Wallace C. Burns was 
elected Board Chairman at that time. 


À Research Division was created 
at Headquarters in 1962. This Divi- 
sion reported to the Assistant State 
Highway Engineer (Engineering). It 
was responsible for the administration 
and coordination of research within 
the Divisions of the Department of 
Highways and administered contract 
research with institutions of higher 
learning. The Research Engineer also 
provided research liaison with other 
government agencies, the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
and the Highway Research Board. 


G. Bryce Bennett resigned as 
State Highway Engineer effective 
May 3i, 1964 and was succeeded by 
E. L. Mathes, Assistant State Highway 
Engineer (Engineering). R. B. Chris- 
tensen, Construction Engineer, was 
appointed to the position of Assistant 
State Highway Engineer (Engineering). 


Wallace C. Burns left the Board 
on January 13, 1965 and was replaced 
by C. Ed Flandro of Pocatello. Mr. 
Doyle Symms was chosen to repiace 
Burns as Board Chairman. 


The Materials Section and Re- 
search Division were brought together, 
forming a new Materials and Research 
Division in 1966. This change was 
brought about to combine into one 
Division, under the supervision of Leif 
Erickson, those activities which were 
closely tied together. 


Due to the greatly expanded oper- 
ations of the Department, especially 
with respect to Federal-aid legislation 
and Federai-aid programs, it was found 
necessary to create the position of De- 
puty State Highway Engineer in 1969. 


The Deputy was responsibie to the 
State Highway Engineer for the direc- 
tion and coordination of Statewide dis- 
trict activities, for engineering and 
operations, for legal, and for right-of- 
way functions within the Headquarters 
office. Appointment to the position 
was by the State Board of Highway 
Directors. The first appointee was 
R. B. Christensen, Assistant State 
Highway Engineer (Engineering). Mr. 
Charles A. Aldrich was then appointed 
to the position of Assistant State 
Highway Engineer (Engineering). 


A number of personnel changes 
occurred during 1969. R. Doyle 
Symms retired from the Board of 
Highway Directors and was replaced 
by Lloyd F. Barron. C. Ed Flandro 


Flooding of Bancroft in 1962. 
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succeeded Mr. Symms as Board Chair- 
man. R. B. Christensen resigned as 
Deputy State Highway Engineer in 
July, 1970 and was succeeded by E. 
D. Tisdale, Planning Engineer. 


The Board of Highway Directors 
adopted a Code of Fair Practices and 
an Equal Employment Policy in 1972, 
stating: 


The recruiting, appointing, 
assignment and promotion of 
employees of the Department 
of Highways shail be con- 
ducted on the sole basis of 


February 1963 floods washed out 13 
foot diameter pipe on U.S. Highway 
30N at Rock Creek west of American 
Fails. 


individual merit without 
regard for race, color, reli- 
gion, national origin, sex or 
age... 


Ail services of the Depart- 
ment shall be performed 
without discrimination and 
within Department  regula- 
tions. Its facilities shall be 
available for use on the same 
basis. 


To implement this policy, the De- 
parünent of Highways formed a Civil 
Rights Assurance Committee, which 
required that all Department Divisions 
and ail firms contracting or performing 
service for the Department would ini- 
tiate plans of affirmative action consis- 
tent with Board policy and civil rights 


and equal employment guidelines. In 
eddition, the Committee was to promote 
the Department's participation in Fed- 
eral-, State- and Department-sponsored 
programs designed to provide training 
and employment opportunities for mi- 
nority and disadvantaged individuals. 


For the first time in several 
years, there were some revisions in 
the basic organization of the Head- 
quarters operation during the 1973 
fiscal year. Functions formerly as- 
signed to the Urban and Secondary 
Roads Divisions were combined in a 
new Local Roads Division. Four new 
positions were created within the 
Headquarters staff: Systems and 
Data Processing Manager, Internal 
Review Manager, Equal Employment 
Coordinator, and Operations Analysis 
Engineer. A new Environmental Plan- 
ning Section was also added to the 
organization. 


There were also numerous changes 
in key personnel during the 1973 fiscal 
year. 


E. L. Mathes retired as State 
Highway Engineer after some forty- 
one years of State service. Mr. 
Mathes was a career employee, rising 
through the ranks to become chief 
administrative officer in 1964. He was 
replaced by V. N. Richardson, Assis- 
tant State Highway Engineer (Opera- 
tions). 


D. L. Cox, Assistant State High- 
way Engineer (Engineering), was 
transferred to the Operations position 
and was succeeded in his former posi- 
tion by M. M. Laragan, former Secon- 
dary Roads Engineer. E. D. Tisdale 
continued in the position of Deputy 
State Highway Engineer. 


There were aiso changes in the 
Board of Highway Directors. John 
G. Fanning, who died during a Board 
tour of the State, was replaced by Roy 
i. Stroschein. Howard B. Thomason, 
Board Chairman, was replaced by Carl 
C. Moore. Mr. Moore was subsequently 
elected Board Chairman. 


The reorganization cf State go- 
vernment into not more than twenty 
departmenis created a major reorgan- 
ization, making the former Department 
of Highways a Division in the Idaho 
Transportation Depariment, together 
with a Division of Aeronautics and 
Public Transportation. This reorgan- 
ization placed several former sections 
of the Department of Highways under 
direct supervision of the Director of 
the Idaho Transportation Department. 
These were primarily those in service 
categories to the Transporiation De- 
partment as a whole, such as Legal 
Counsel, Internal Review,  Program- 
ming, Planning and Budgeting, Per- 
sonnel, Financial Control, Purchasing, 
Data Processing, Public information, 
Civii Rights, and several other 
functions. 


Construction activities during the 
1961-1974 era were undoubtediy on the 
greatest level ever experienced for the 
Idaho State Highway System. The 
dollar volume fluctuated since avail- 
able Federal-aid funding varied, and 
was affected by the very marked in- 
flationary trends which appeared to be 
accelerating annually. In spite of 
this, the actual construction of the 
Interstate Highway System was more 
than 80 percent complete in 1974, and 
the Primary, Secondary and Urban 
programs had been carried ahead with- 
cut any loss of funding. The State 
had not been able to do as much bet- 
terment or reconstruction work as 
was needed, but had been able to 
maintain the entire Highway System 
to a new high standard. 


As previously noted, the Board of 
Highway Directors had established a 
policy to concentrate Interstate con- 
struction. in areas cf greatest traffic 
need. The section between Pocatello 
and Blackfoot was placed in service in 
November 1961, and work was under- 
way on the route between Biackfoot 
and Idaho Falls. Other critical areas 
which received early attention were 
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Constructing a large fill on the 
Mullan-Lockout Pass section ef 


å grading operation on the Inter- 
Interstate 90. 


State, Note two bulldozers pushing 
the scraper to lead it. They can 
haui 40 cubic yards of material st 
30 to 40 miles an hour. 


Wallace to Mullan, McCammon to Poca- 
tello, and Caidwell to the Idaho-Oregon 
state iine. 


Progress on Interstate 80N be- 
tween Burley and Jerome was delayed 
by Court proceedings instituted by 
ares property owners seeking to force 
à Change in the proposed alignment. 
The Department had located the Inter- 
state along a direct east-west location 
to intersect U. S. Highway 93 about 
three miles north of the Perrine Bridge, 
which served Twin Falls and the south 
Side of the Snake River. Local area 
residents wanted the Interstate located 
farther north, where, it was alleged, 
there was more undeveloped sagebrush 
land. The State Supreme Court 
upheld the Department's location in 
1962, making it possible for the State 
to proceed witn location and design. 


Substantial progress was made on 
the construction of other sections of 
the Interstate during the early 1960's. 
Among these was Route No. [-15 from 
Arimo to the Idaho-Montana line. Most 
of this route was either completed or 
placed under contract in this period, 
except for small sections bypassing 
Pocatello or near Roberts. 


The location of the route for In- 
terstate S0 was selected between Mui- 
lan, Idaho and Saltese, Montana in 
1964, after more than two years! study 
by the two states. Engineering work 
was assigned to a consuiting engineer- 
ing firm to expedite tbe design, since 
idaho's stafí was deeply involved in 
design and construction work. 


The first sections of I-80N were 
awarded to contract in Magic Valley in 
1963 after litigation on this route had 
been cleared. Work continued through 
this area and southeastward from Bur- 
ley until the Interstate was completed 
from Wendell to the Utah line in 1969, 
connecting with a section in Utah. Not 
all of the interstate mileage southeast 
of Buriey had been constructed to a 
full four-lane freeway, but two lanes 
and all interchanges had been com- 
pleted by 1974, and the remaining two 
lanes were under contract. Nearly 90 


a‘ Alene. 


percent of the Interstate was com- 
pleted or in service by July 1, 1974. 


Traffic was carried on existing 
highways in corridors where the Inter- 
state System was incomplete. All that 
remained tc be constructed were: a 
section south of Malad on 1-15; from 
Wendel te Hammett and through 
Caldwell on 1-80N; Post Falls to the 
Washington line on 1-90; paving of 
Mullan to Lookout Pass on 1-90; and 
Coeur d'Alene to Blue Creek Bay. 


The Coeur d'Alene-Blue Creek 
Bay section was involved in study and 
possible litigation with respect to route 
location. The Highway Board had se- 
lected a location along a bench some 
distance from Lake Coeur d'Aiene. An 
existing four-lane highway following 
the lake shore for a portion of the dis- 
tance was to remain as a scenic road 
and to serve some homes located near 
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or on the lake. Hearings were heid in 
1964. Opposition from local groups 
was so strong, however, that the 
Department undertook further studies. 
This was the only remaining section of 
the Interstate Highway System in Idaho 
not having a fixed location. 


One of the major accomplishments 
during 1961 was the opening of the 
Lewis and Clark Highway to traífic. 
Grading of the entire route had been 
completed and a contract awarded to 
finish the bituminous surfacing. 


The area traversed by this high- 
way was first explored by Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, who followed 
the Lolo indian Trail on their way to 
the Pacific Ocean in 1805. Captain 
John Mullan, builder of the Mullan 
Road along the genera! line of present 
Interstate 90, had investigated the 
Lolo Trail nearly fifty vears after 
Lewis and Clark and had said: "It is 
the most difficult, rugged, severe and 
broken of any I have seen in my 
explorations of the Pacific Northwest." 
From about 1855 to 1918 work in this 
area was confined to providing im- 
proved pack trails and a limited amount 
of road construction in connection with 
efforts to locate a railroad through the 
area. 


This route had been designated 
as a State highway in 1916, and about 
$2 million was expended during the 
following thirty years in sporadic 
efforts to improve it. Most of the 
work had been done by the VU. S. 
Forest Service in connection with 
administrative and fire protection 
functions. Some work was accom- 
plished through use of prison labor, 
war internees, and under a W.P.A. 
project. During 1931 an aerial survey 
was made of the area--one of the first 
pioneer uses of this means of highway 
location . 


A concentrated effort to complete 
this route was started in 1946, which 
culminated with its opening in 1961. 
An expenditure of about $11.0 million 
was involved during this fifteen-year 
period, with the total cost to date 
(1974) approximately $13.0 million. 
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The distance from Kooskia to the 
Idaho-Montana State line is 100.6 
miles. The highway was built to a 
surfaced width of 24 feet, and the 
entire route is at water grade except 
for about six miles of six-percent 
grade required to climb to Lolo Pass at 
an elevation of 5,233 feet at the Mon- 
tana State line. ` 


Plans were also developed for a 
new route over White Bird Hill on 
U. S. Highway 95 during this period. 
Improved alignment and grade for this 
section of highway, connecting north 
and south Idaho, were vitally needed. 


The first construction on U. S. 
Highway 95 for a new route from the 
Salmon River to Grangeville was a- 
warded in 1963. This section started 
south of White Bird summit and pro- 
gressed northerly to a point within 
two miles of Grangeville. A large cut 
over 3,000 feet in length and up to 
195 feet in depth through the summit 
was the largest ever undertaken by 
the Department up to that time. A 
series of embankments, tne largest 
ever built in Idaho, were also con- 
structed. One such embankment had 
an elevation difference of 500 feet from 
the toe of the slope to the roadway 
centerline. 


Construction progressed continu- 
ously, with the last contract award for 
paving the hill section made in 1974. 
A short section along the river south 
of White Bird was also ready to con- 
tract; this section, when finished, 
would provide an all-new highway from 
the Goff Bridge north of Riggins to 
the Grangeville Golf Course.  Comple- 
tion of the White Bird Hill section was 
predicted to save a minimum of twenty 
minutes of driving time from the River 
to Grangeville. This section replaced 
a highway located and constructed 
around 1918. 


The new bridge across White Bird 
Creek was awarded to contract in 
August 1972. This structure, 811 feet 
long and supported by two slanting 
legs, was the longest of its type in 
the western hemisphere at that time. 


The oid Greer Bridge which collapsed 
under e loaded logging truck. 


The new Greer Bridge. 


Location and design were also 
well underway on a new section of 
U. S. Highway 95 north of Lewiston, 
replacing the old Lewiston Hill route, 
constructed in 1916. It was antici- 
pated that a portion of this highway 
would be under contract in 1975. 


Severai major structures, in ad- 
dition to the White Bird Bridge, were 
notable construction examples during 
this period. The Moyie River Bridge, 
awarded to contract by the Federal 
Highway Administration on the Forest 
Highway System in 1963, is a 1,222- 
foot-long, steel cantilever bridge about 
480 feet above the Moyie River. Use 
of this structure eliminates a tortuous 


The new Moyie River Bridge. Note 
the old tortuous grade to the olá 
structure at the bottom of the 
canyon. 
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grade down each canyon wall to a 
short bridge over the river. This 
contract was for over $1,336,000. 


Another structure awarded to 
contract in 1965 was a steei girder 
bridge over the Snake River, replacing 
the cid Hansen suspension bridge 
constructed by the Twin Falls Highway 
District and Twin Falls County in 
1917-1918. This 762-foot structure, 
350 feet above the river, was opened 
to traffic in 1966 and received an 
Award of Merit from the American 
Institute of Steel Construction as a 
medium-span, high-clearance structure. 


Two separate structures which 
span the Saimon River on U. S. High- 
way 95, eliminating the McKenzie Creek 
loop, also received an Award oí Merit 
from the American institute of Steel 


Construction. One of these spans is 
782 feet in length. They were opened 
to traffic in 1969. 


Probably the most notable struc- 
ture ever constructed in the State is 
a new arch bridge across the Snake 
River near Twin Falis. It repiaces a 
cantilever bridge constructed in 1928 
by a private bridge company. The 
oider structure was showing the ef- 
fects of loadings much greater than 
those for which it had been designed. 
It had, therefore, been necessary to 
impose severe load restrictions for 
several years to prevent possible 
collapse. 


The new structure was awarded 
to contract in April 1973 and is a 
steel structure 1,500 feet in iength, 
with the deck 480 feet above the Snake 
River. This bridge, carrying four 


The new Hansen Bridge near Hansen. 
The deck is 350 feet above the 
Sneke River. 


lanes of traffic, contains an arch 993 
feet between supports on each canyon 
wali and is the most beautiful bridge 
constructed in Idaho for many years. 


Other long structures constructed 
during this period and worthy of men- 
tion are the 1,018-foot Blackwell 
Bridge on U. S. Highway $5 at Coeur 
d'Alene; a  1,229-foot Clearwater 
Bridge at the junction of U. S. .High- 
way 95 and U. S. Highway 12; the 
1,248-foot Arrow Bridge on U. S. 
Highway 12; the upstream, 703-foot 
Salmon River Crossing near McKenzie 
Creek; a 685-foot Snake River Bridge 
at Walters Ferry; two 1,100-foot Snake 
River Bridges east of Glenns Ferry 
and two 998-foot bridges west of 
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crossing on U.S. 

This structure received 
om the American Institute 
nstruction. 


The Blackwell bridge 
Spokane River carrying 
95 traffic. 


over the 
U.S. Highway 
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The new bridge over the Spokane 
River carrying U.S. Highway 95 : : 
: Log jam against old  Bisckwell 
repiacing the Blackwell bridge. bridge, U.S. Highway 95 at 
Coeur d'Alene. 
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Bliss; twin Interstate bridges at 
Blackfoot, each 804 feet long; and the 
South Connection Bridge over the 
Snake River at idaho Falls, 775 feet in 
length. The county Secondary bridge 
over the Spokane River at Post Falls 
was 900 feet long. A number of other 
major structures under 700 feet in 
length were also built at this time. 


The Department endeavored to 
reconstruct or relocate and build to 
modern standards many portions of the 
Primary and Secondary systems which 
were deficient for current traffic 


The Plummer bridge on State Highway 
5 burned after a grass fire escaped 
during August 1967. Disasters such 
as this upset budgets and the 
Pianned order of construction. 


volumes. A number of sections of 
U. S. Highway 95 were constructed in 
addition to the Culdesac Canyon and 
White Bird Hil improvements. Begin- 
ning at the Oregon line, several miies 
were relocated and built to current 
design standards. Other improvements 
on U. S. Highway 95 included: a 
section from  Homedaile to Wilder; a 
section south of Midvale: . a section 
along the Little Saimon River ; Some 
eighteen miles along the Main Saimon 
River; a section on the Camas Prairie: 
and a section from Naples to Peterson 
Hil. On U. S. Highway 2, several 
miles between Thama and Priest River 
were completely rebuiit. 


U. S. Highway 30 was recon- 
structed from the Wyoming line to 
Montpelier. A section of State High- 
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way 50 from Twin Falls easterly, 
connecting the new Hansen Bridge, 
was completed; and a new four-lane 
highway between Burley and Rupert 
was constructed. U.S. Highway 93 
from Richfield toward Carey was also 
improved. 


Many other sections of the State 
Highway System were compietely re- 
built during this period. Among these 
were a section of U. S. Highway 30 in 
the Hagerman Valley; a section from 
Arco to Moore; U. S. Highway 20 
north of Idaho Falls; part of the sec- 
tion between St. Anthony and Chester; 
portions of State Highway 51 near 
Grasmere; and State Highway 68 east 
of Mountain Home. There were many 
major improvements in the cities of 
Idaho, and the counties alsc improved 


many miles of their Secondary road 
systems during this time. 


Some of the mileage replaced by 
new construction was paved on exist- 
ing alignments and grades established 
during the 1920's and then transferred 
under agreement to local road systems. 


The accelerated construction pro- 
gram influenced by the Interstate 
Highway Program brought about in- 
creased interest by manufacturers for 
equipment capable of much iarger pro- 
duction capacities utilizing less man- 
power. This was true for ali types cf 


New Perrine Bridge over the Snake 
River near Twin Falis, U.S. Highway 
93. Artist's conception. 
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A bituminous hotplant commonly used 
after World War II. These piants 
had to be modified to meet environ- 
mental requirements. 


construction.  Earth-moving equipment 
which could carry 20 to 30 cubic yards 
and travel at 40 miles per hour from 
loading to point of discharge had 
become common. This is quite a con- 
trast to the  horsedrawn wagon 
moving one to one and one-half cubic 
yards for just a few hundred feet 
during the World War I era. 


Crushing plants were becoming 
much more efficient, and it was not 
uncommon to produce 4,000 tons per 
shift in one plant. Daily averages 
frequently exceeded 400 tons per hour. 


Hot plants were getting larger 
and were becoming fully automated. 
The introduction of mixing in the drier 
drum increased production to 400-500 
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tons per hour, and some units claimed 
capacities of 70C tons per hour. 


These drier drum plants mixed 
the asphalt in the aggregate at the 
loading end of the drum and heated 
the aggregate asphalt mixture as it 
progressed through the drum. These 
mixtures could be placed at somewhat 
lower temperatures than if mixed in a 
pugmill, which accounted for some of 
the increased production. 


The larger production rates 
required greater compaction efforts to 
keep up with the pavers. Because of 
this, the State adopted a density con- 
trol specification leaving the technique 
of compacting to the contractor, to 
prevent specifying methods that might 
hinder his operation. These specifica- 
tions did not solve all problems, how- 
ever, as difficulties frequently occur- 
red in attaining the required density. 


Equally great production capabili- 
ties were found in concrete paving. In 
fact, after asphalt prices skyrocketed 
after the 1973 oil embargo, it became 
mandatory that every project be ana- 
iyzed carefully, since Portland Cement 
Concrete pavement sometimes was the 
least costly. The Mountain Home-to- 
Hammett project on interstate GON. 
which was completed in 1973, averaged 
nearly two miles of full-width concrete 
Pavement per day. 


It is interesting to note the desire 
of the contracting profession to set 
records. The Owl Construction Com- 
pany of California, which was placing 
the pavement, paved 4.71 miles of 
pavement twenty-four feet wide in one 
calendar day. The day started at 1:30 
a.m. and ceased after 11:00 p.m., in- 
volving nearly three fuil shifts in one 
twenty-four hour period. This was 
reputed to be a worid's record. 


This contractor used two ten- 
cubic-yard concrete mixers, each 
discharging a full batch every minute 
and one-half. Concrete was carried to 
the grade in bottom dump  gravei 
trucks, each carrying forty tons cf 
concrete. 


Al of this equipment cost a smail 
fortune. It was not uncommon to find 
that the dollar value of equipment used 
on a8 project would exceed the full 
contract amount. Only with the most 
efficient methods of operation could 
contractors pay rental on this equip- 
ment and make a profit. Any pro- 
longed shutdown, for whatever cause, 
was very costly and could eliminate the 
possibility of any profit on the project. 


& contractor Drum Drier bituminous 
piant capable of producing over 500 
tons per hour of "Hotmix". These 
plants meet environmental require- 
ments. 
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Paving U.S. Highway 20 near Parma 
in 1961. 


In retrospect, it was an era of 
maximum production at very reasonable 
prices, especially when the inflationary 
factor is considered. Competition was 
keen. The greatly enlarged highway 
program, especially augmented by In- 
terstate Highway System construction, 
undoubtedly fostered and maintained 
this great competitive spirit. 


Maintenance 


Approximately 4,845 miles of the 
designated State Highway System were 
under a full maintenance schedule in 
1961. The remaining mileage consisted 
of unimproved roads on which mainte- 
hance was sporadic. The total cost 
for maintenance in fiscal year 1961 was 
$5.4 million. Costs for maintenance 
were increasing annually, and by the 
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end of june 1974, the figures were 
double those of 1961. Salaries in- 
creased greatly during this period, as 
did costs for equipment and materials. 


Wide-lane, high-speed highways 
require more and larger signs for 
regulation, guidance and warning. 
They must be repaired and replaced 
regularly. Additional pavement mark- 
ing and surface repair are also asso- 
ciated with high-standard roadways. 


The demands of the traveling 
public for a higher-quality facility 
added to the maintenance burden-- 
especially during the winter season. 
Roadway conditions which had been 
considered acceptable in prior years 
were now considered intolerable. 
Smooth surfaces to accommodate high- 
speed travel were expected at ali 
times. Complete control of snow and 
ice conditions through plowing, sand- 
ing and the use of costly chemicals 


were routinely expected on all heavily- 
traveled interstate, Primary and Urban 
sections. As a matter of safety and of 
convenience, there was a demand for 
rest areas with adequate facilities at 
spaced intervals along the State High- 
way System. Proper upkeep of these 
installations required almost continuous 
maintenance, 


Another factor in growing mainte- 
nance costs was the highway beautifi- 
cation program which had become a 
part of Federal-aid legisiation. Land- 
scaping, screening cf unsightly areas, 
and provision of scenic overlocks, 
desirable as they were, did add ap- 
preciably ic maintenance costs. 


Ever-increasing maintenance ex- 
penditures also affected the construc- 


tion program. Since maintenance is 
financed entirely from State funds, 
any increased operational activities 
requiring more State dollars reduced 
funds available for construction pro- 
grams. 


The pavements on many miles of 
the Interstate system in southeastern 
Idaho, built during the late 1950's and 
early 1960's, which had served only a 
portion of their expected service life, 
began to show signs of distress. These 


The State‘s portable Drum-Drier 
bituminous mix plant. This plant 
meets environmental requirements 

it is used by 
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required overlaying with additional 
bituminous surfacing. 


Research conducted by the Ma- 
terials and Research Division and the 
University of Idaho indicated some 
problem that was associated with a loss 
ol adhesion between the asphalt and 
stone components of the pavement. 
Severe cracking occurred on some 
sections due to loss of pavement 
Strength. While design criteria had 
provided for the addition of 0.1 foot 
in pavement thickness some time after 
original construction, it became ap- 
parent that this would not be ade- 
quate. Accordingly, a full pavement 


District repair shop at Shoshone. 


overlay financed with 100 percent 
State funds was necessary on some 
sections. This particular problem had 
rarely occurred elsewhere in Idaho, 
and many pavements gave as much as 
fifteen years of service. 


A seai coat normally given to ali 
new pavements had aiso been omitted 
from much of the early interstate 
highway construction, since it had 
been considered unnecessary on the 
higher type of bituminous pavements. 
Because of these problems, however, it 
Was determined that all pavements 
would receive a seal at or near the 
time of original construction. This 
action appeared io give improved 
pavement performance. 
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Summary 


The period from July 1, 1951, 
when the Department of Highways was 
created to July 1, 1974, when it became 
a Division of the Idaho Transportation 
Department, was one wherein every 
effort was made to provide a quality 
system of roads capable of serving the 
people of idaho at minimum cost. 


The Board of Highway Directors 
provided very capable leadership 1o 
the Department and imparted stability 
to the organization at a time when the 
vastiy increased highway construction 
program could not have been accom- 
plished otherwise. The total number 
of miles on the State Highway System 
did not increase between the years 
1951 and 1974. However, improve- 
ments to the system were on a far 
greater scale then the increase írom 
3600 to 4900 miles of paved roads 
indicates. 


A large snow removal unit capable of 
blowing 1500 tons of snow from the 
roadway every hour. These units 
cost over $80,000 each. 


Many of the 3,600 paved miies in 
existence in 1951 were not only struc- 
turally rebuilt, but also replaced with 
roads oí improved grade and alignment. 
Many older obsolete bridges were also 
replaced by new modern structures 
having an area for disabled vehicies 
contiguous to the roadway shoulder. 


During the period from 1956 to 
1974, 537 miles, or almost 90 percent, 
of the Interstate system was opened to 
service. Most of this mileage was 
constructed to a four-lane freeway 
with access permitted at interchanges 
only. Aithough it was originally 
planned that the Interstate System was 
to be completed in 1972, a lack of 
Federal-aid funding prevented Idaho 
from accomplishing that objective. 
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Inflation had increased the cost at 
a five to six percent annual rate until 
the seventies, when the inflation factor 
suddenly rose to as much as ten to 
twelve percent. The original estimate 
of $160 million to construct Idaho's 
portion of the Interstate Highway 
System had risen to $474 million by 
1974. While most of this increase was 
associated with the inflationary trend, 
a part was brought about by changes 
in Federal legislation and by subse- 
quent design requirements. At the 
close of 1974, it was estimated that 
approximately $137 million was yet 
needed to complete the remaining 71 
miles. Nationally, the Interstate High- 
way System had been estimated to 
cost $41.7 billion in 1956. By 1974 
this estimate had risen to $89.2 billion 
with $22.7 billion in work remaining to 
be accomplished. 


Idaho had concentrated most of 
its early Interstate construction ef- 
forts on rural sections of highway 
which gave greater mileages for least 
cost. Thus, many of the remaining 
sections were in or near urban areas 
with more structures required and 
higher right-of-way costs. 


During this era, the Department 
also made every possible effort to use 
modern techniques and equipment for 
design and construction. Nearly all 
location work was done using aerial 
surveys. Electronic computers re- 
duced manual calculations to a very 
small percentage of those previously 
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required. Thus, in spite of an in- 
crease in contract awards from about 
$9 million to $50 million the increase in 
Department personnel was relatively 
small and largely confined to the 
construction area. As of june 1953, 
the Department had a total of 1,238 
employees, with 731 in maintenance and 
391 classified as engineering. In 
june 1974, 1,489 were employed, 
with 678 in maintenance and 670 
in engineering. 


Because of the many uncertainties 
of Federal-aid authorizations and the 
impoundment of apportioned funds, 
financing and programming caused 
severe problems for the Department. 
Careful fiscal control of all Department 
activities, especially those relating to 
contract payout schedules, was re- 
quired at ali times. But the job was 
done--and with a considerable degree 
of success. 


The first twenty-four-year exis- 
tence of the Department of Highways 
was marked by stability in personnel 
and progress. The very high caliber 
of people serving on the Board of 
Highway Directors and their policy of 
directing the Department to the goal 
of using every dollar to its maximum 
benefit to the State were very impor- 
tant factors. Finally, the extreme ded- 
ication of all Department employees-- 
administrative, construction, and 
maintenance--was the really great cat- 
alyst which led to the accomplishment 
of these objectives. 
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AUTOMOBILE AND TRUCK REGISTRATIONS 


Years Autos Trucks Total Population 
1920 46,905 4,359 51,264 431,681 
1930 104,142 14,733 118,875 441,639 
1940 121,484 31,103 152,587 524,963 
1950 200,267 74,848 275,115 588,637 
1960 240,018 91,779 331,797 667,191 
1970 307,097 27,659 334,756 1/ 713,015 


i/ Monthly staggered registration schedule went into effect. 
Pickup trucks were now classified as automobiles decreasing the 


number of truck registrations. 


Fig. 3 
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Fig. 4 Summary of Federal Funds to idaho Road System 


U.S. BUREAU APPORTLONED FEDERAL FUNDS 
RECLAMATION FOR APPORTIONED 
FEDERAL AID EMERGENCY AND U.S. ARMY PUBLIC LAND FOR FORBST TOTAL FUNDS 
— R9 STATE LI. OS HI EBOINEERS 7. o FS Y ———EIGHWAYS 2/ OO 
1917 - 1945 3 30,420,354.33 § 13,419,823.00 $ _- S 1,162,939.06 $ 20,667,361.22 $ 65,648,517.55 
1946 426,181.32 ~ e -— 2,533,938. 06 2,960,119.32 
1947 2,259,717.56 — 42,601.49 — 2,549,387.00 4,852, 706.05 
1948 2,381,168.19 _ 825,540.31 — — 3,206,703.50 
1949 3,027,472.51 12,641.16 284,367.54 — eer 3,324,481.31 
1950 2,825,033.96 $8,999.75 324,636.63 — 2,036,433.00 5,255,123. 36 
1951 5,044,658.08 229,825.43 969,235.64 --- 2,040,877.00 &, 224,596.45 
1952 3,645,279.76 52,056.86 978,465.52 — 2,041,361,00 €,717,167.14 
1953 5,361,084,68 670,80 1,435, 285.99 “= 2,037,716.00 8,814,757.46 
1954 7,083,038.63 mon 308,783.22 — 2,291,973.00 9,683,794. 85 
1955 9,284,527. 38 454,000.48 15,329.51 13,509.20 2,634,988, 32 12,412,154.88 
1956 7,445,156.91 — 3,340.66 — 2,289,655.00 9,738,192.57 
1957 8,842,535.91 236,742.10 — 777,000.00 2,290,137.00 12,146,458.01 
1956 11,239,072.31 134,913.80 153,159.55 --- 5,054,441.00 14,581,586.66 
1959 23,231,221.45 7,459.20 219,126.08 — 3,391,928.00 26,849,734, 73 
1980 20,169,060.52 — 6,071.49 1,000,000.00 3,359,BB6.00 24,515,018.01 
1961 19,967,914.93 — -—- 1,000,000.00 3,359,885.00 24, 327,800.93 
1962 26,678,933.89 ~=- — 1,000 ,000.00 3,359,886.00 31,038,819.89 
1963 26,534,362.95 114,570.84 _— ~- 3,359,886 .00 30,008 819.89 
1964 23,366,936,17 286,428.02 -—- --- 3,359, 885,0 27,013,250,19 
1965 36,925, 830.56 63,470.48 -— 300,000.06 3,359, 686,00 34,649,167.04 
1966 30,347,340.25 573,365.93 -—- 400,000.00 3,359,856.00 34 680,592.18 
1967 23, 007,066.00 77,795.31 98,554.78 400,000. 0C 3,359, BB85.00 26,943,303.08 
1568 28,412,708.08 Pe, 837.08 361,074.86 400,000.00 3,232,719.00 32,523,539.40 
1969 25,719,031.61 --- — 500,000.00 3,232,719.00 27,451,750.61 
1970 33,438, 756.94 — — 939,000.00 3,197,083.00 37,565,839.94 
1371 40,248,667.69 210,209.32 8 512,000.90 3,166,2175.00 44,112,031.01 
1822 27,340,601.42 18,314.49 —. 1,240,000.00 3,023,993.00 31,623,508.91 
1973 35,883, 924.03 — ~- E 3,207,265 .00 39,091, 358.03 
TOTAL $ 512,536,521.02 5 18,098,723.55 $ 5,975,577.34 $  9,64,448,20 $ $5,779,276.53 $ 639,964,548.64 
SOURCE: 


/ Department of Highways, ¥inancial Starement 
2/ Federal Highway Administration 
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